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AN ESSENTIAL NEED 


For over 170 years our missionaries have been working amongst the Esk 
who depend for their existence upon seal-fishing off the coast of Labrador, 
it is impossible to reach them in their isolated fishing places without be 


AN URGENT CALL 


has reached us from our station at Hopedale, Larador, for a new m 
boat to replace the old vessel, now unseaworthy. Will you please 


donation towards the £300 necessary so that the Gospel may reach he 
needy and lonely people? Gifts should be sent to 


etl -idantitina seal. OS ee, Re B 

Office: 27 PAUL ST., FINSBUR 
Pioravian Pecan Reragee 4 
Missions 


x A British Society directed by a British 
(The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 17332.) 


three times as many as the number of the home members of the 
seventy-five of whom are Missionaries, as compared with about 

Protestant Churches generally. 
POREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which heips the funds of the 
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ELEMENTARY MEDICAL TRAINING 
FOR MISSIONARIES 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


Instruction is given in Physiology, Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, 
and TROPICAL MEDICINE and HYGIENE, etc. 





A NEW TERM BEGINS ON APRIL 14th 





ACCOMMODATION FOR RESIDENT STUDENTS 
A 10-Day (Non-Residential) Course will be held from 


July 21st to 30th, 1947. at 
METHODIST MISSIONARY HOUSE, 25 MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.1 


Full particulars on application to 
THE PRINCIPAL, LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
LEYTON, E.10 























= Edition limited. Secure your copy to-day 


ay ‘GOODLY 
* FELLOWSHIP’ 


eyed OP THE CENTENARY VOLUME OF THE 
WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


By Dr. J. W. EWING 
Price: Five Shillings. Post free 5/6. Fully Illustrated. 


Dr. Ewing has produced a conspectus of British religious history for a 
hundred years in this arresting volume. 


| 
The World‘s Evangelical Alliance takes its place in history a3 one of the | 
first movements to cover all the Protestant Churches and to bring into | 
fruitful co-operation leaders, ministerial and lay, of all denominations | 





























and countries. 


This compact volume is both a record of a marvellous century of work, 
and also a call to spiritual advance. 


RLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE | 
30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 | 








CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


has a number of vacancies for women doctors, nurses, 
teachers and evangelists in 


INDIA AND CHINA 


The cost of maintaining the existing work continues to 
rise in both countries, and the Society appeals to all its 
friends and subscribers FOR AN INCREASED INCOME 


in 1947. 


The women of India and China need our prayers and 
ask for our help. 


Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, 
19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 



































Waar better time than now to pledge yourself to the 
ractice of sincere daily devotions? What better way to 
a this than with The Upper Room! 


Let this Easter Season start you, and those dear to you, 
on a new spiritual up-lift through the daily use of The 
Lo. of daily 


Upper Room, the world’s most widely read 
devotions. The cost is nothing when 
measured against the blessings you 
will receive. 


And — to give greater spiritual signi- 
ficance to your Easter Greetings, send 
copies of The Upper Room! We will 
supply you with beautiful Easter en- 
closure cards free and furnish special 
mailing envelopes with Easter designs 
at nominal cost. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Upper Room, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
Enclosed is...................-.-..--- for which please send: 





scilsinciaanereiecaaakal copies of The Upper Room, April-May-June issue. 
(5c each in quantities of 10 or more to one address.) 
Easter Greeting cards to include with above (free). 

POA RR Special Easter envelopes for remailing The Upper 

Room. (lc each, minimum order 10c). 

yearly subscriptions to The Upper Room (30 cents, 

four years $1.00. Attach list of names and addresses 

and state if you wish gift card mailed.) 

leather cover cases for The Upper Room (75 cents 

each. Name lettered in gold, 25 cents additional. 

Print names on separate sheet). 
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HAVE WE FAILED IN NIGERIA ? 
W. Miller 6s. net. 
Readers cannot but admire the energy of 
thought, albeit critical and impatient, of this 
doctor who lived in and served Nigeria for 
forty years. 


AFRICAN NEW WRITING 
Short Stories by African Authors 5s.net. 
The authors are all Africans—the youngest 
nineteen years of age, the oldest sixty-seven. 
The African’s skill in characterization and 
his sense of fun will compel interest. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE 
FAITH 

Godfrey E. Phillips 10s. 6d. net. 

An over-all survey of the Church’s 

history and present practice in one matter ; 

tamely, how, and what it transmits to 

the younger generation and to converts. 

















LUTTERWORTH PRESS, LONDON & REDHILL 











4 SELECTION OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


SUE EN EBA 





A 16th CENTURY INDIAN 
MYSTIC 

W. G. Orr. 18s. 

“'To those who follow the mystic way and 

seek to know more fully the divine secret, 


this scholarly study will make an impressive 
appeal.” —Dr. 7. Z. Hodge. (Shortly) 


KNOWING THE AFRICAN 
E. W. Smith. 6s. net. 
** The author of ‘ African Beliefs and Chris- 
tian Faith’ isa recognised authority on African 
life and customs.””—C. of E. Newspaper. 


OUR AFRICAN WAY OF LIFE 
Translated by T. Cullen Young and 
Hastings Banda 5s. net, 
“It is refreshing to find a book written by 
Africans which affords to the European 
reader revealing insight into various aspects 
of African social life.” —Life of Faith. 

















SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SPECIALISTS 


pie faced with a technical prob- 

lem in business you consult a 
firm of specialists. the same 
method when faced with a Sunday 
School problem. Turn to the specialist 
—— the National Sunday 
School Union, which for over 140 
years has been pioneering in Sunday 
School work. 


An interdenominational team of writers 
contributes to its excellent range of 
Sunday School lesson helps. One of 
the great advantages of getting your 
supplies from this famous publishing 
house is that it stocks all the best lesson 
helps, pictures, scholars’ books, etc. 


Advice on all matters relating to re- 
ligious education is freely given. Send 
for lists, explaining your needs, to the 
General Manager. 


HATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 














|e Newgate Street, London, E.C.| 





SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and © 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following seven departments : 

India and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

Oriental History 


Special attention Is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
tiles for research are provided for 
those on leave. 
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NEW BUILDINGS ON 
OLD FOUNDATIONS 


By J. MERLE DAVIS 
Price: Cloth, $1.75 (8s. 6d.) ; paper, $1.25 (6s.). 320 pages 


This mission handbook deals with culture changes, environ- 
ment, obstacles and resources, methods and techniques 
particularly applicable to the younger Churches. ‘It is 
presented with the conviction that the post-war era offers 
an incomparable opportunity for using these principles 
(of co-operation and interchange of ideas) in the world-wide 


program of missions.’ 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


AN INQUIRY 


By M. SEARLE BATES 
Cloth $3.50 and 17/6 net. 604 pages. Reprinted 1947 


The first edition, published in 1945, was rapidly sold out, 
and a third edition is in the press. The book has proved 
popular not only in religious circles but also among pro- 
fessors, lawyers, doctors and government officials. All] 
liberty-loving people will find cause for thought and action 
in its pages, for truly one cannot separate religious liberty 
from the freedom of speech, press and assembly. 





INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 





2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 
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The Christian Message 


to the Hindu 


by A. G. HOGG, D.D. 


An di i y thinker, and for many 
years Principal of the Madras Christian College, 
Dr. Hogg writes out of the experience of a life- 
time’s study of Hinduism in theory and practice. 





6s. net 





The Changing Scene 
in China 


by GILBERT BAKER 6s. net 


A fascinating cavalcade of life in war-time China 
with the Christian Church at work in its midst. 


The World’s Ransom 


by E. R. MICKLEM 6s. net 


Scholarship and imagination present the essence 
of the Gospel in vivid pen-pictures of the life of 
Christ. An enlightening and comforting book. 


God’s Action within 
the Soul 


by F. H. ALLEN 6s. net 


An examination of the necessity, and the diffi- 
culties, of the belief that God is in direct contact 
with the individual soul. 


Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans * 


by E. F. SCOTT, D.D. 6s. net 


Dr. Scott uses his great scholarship to discover 
the practical bearing of the Apostle’s message 
upon life. 


% This was the March book of the 
S.C.M. RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB. 
Members received it for 2s.6d. There is 
no subscription. The specially published 
new books by outstanding authors are 
issued every two months. Send for 
enrolment form and full particulars. 


S.C.M. PRESS 


56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 

















SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


WHOSE DOMINION ? 
By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


Challenging and compelling, this new book throws down 
the gage to a world adrift. The Gospel is shown in its 
correct setting—a needy World—not one country or 
delghtcurtived. All those seeking spiritual rearmament 
will find here the inspiration needed. 


Price 2s. net, postage 2d. 


INDIA LOOKS AHEAD 
By E. E, TIDBALL 


BRITAIN LOOKS AHEAD 
By N. A. TURNER-SMITH 


Whether at home or abroad there is the same need of 
the missionarydynamic. Inthe first volumes noted above, 
Britain’s task in the evangelism of its own sons and 
daughters in these days of reconstruction, reconsecra- 
tion and opportunity is strikingly told and humorously 
illustrated. 
Shortly to be published in this series :— 
PAPUA LOOKS AHEAD 


AFRICA LOOKS AHEAD 
Price 9d. each, postage 1d. 


WORK 


Constitutes for most of us the major part of life. Yet 
life for the Christian must mean full-time service for 


hrist. 
This book tells, through photography, how all life’s 
occupations can be permeated with the Christian message. 
The ideal material for the sceptical and the indifferent. 


Price 1s. net, postage 1d. 


NEWS! 


A pictorial presentation of vast issues facing the Christian 
Church which should be very widely distributed. 
Brilliantly written and produced. - 


Price 1s. net, postage 1d. 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
By A. M. CHIRGWIN 


In a day of confused thought and loyalties, when the 
Church is struggling with problems of reconstruction 
and even survival, comes this potent plan for a New Ad- 
vance of the Christian Church in a tottering world. 
The author is acknowledged as a virile and far-seeing 
leader, and his plans for the next ten years will be eagerly 
read by all who long to take part in a new crusade 
against the forces of inertia and indifference. 


1s. net, postage 1d. 


THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 
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for those who cherish the heritage a 
of the years 


... the dramatic story of the growth of 
Christian movements, seen through sixty years 
of unique service — 


ADDRESSES 
and 


PAPERS 
of 


JOHN R. MOTT 





For the church and its leaders here is basic documentation on the development 
of modern, world-wide, Christian institutions. The life and leadership of no 
other layman than John R. Mott provide such a body of source material. Per- 
spective on strategy for the Christian advance emerges in these six volumes: 


Vol. 1. The Student Volunteer Movement 
Vol. 2. World’s Student Christian Federation 
Vol. 3. Young Men’s Christian Association 
Vol. 4. Young Men’s Christian Association 
Vol. 5. International Missionary Council 
Vol. 6. General Addresses and Papers 


. .. @ set for reference and challenge in the home, church, school, college, 
library. The first two volumes are ready; Vols. 3 and 4 will be ready in Novem- 
ber; Vols. 5 and 6 will be ready in February, 1947. Your order for the set placed 
with your bookstore now brings each volume to you as ready for $6-00. Separate 
volumes, $7.50, Complete set, $36.00. 















AT YOUR CHURCH BOOKSTORE 
en oP re tion P ress mS, 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE 
BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S 


























Church of England 


Recruits wanted for work in 
SOUTH-EAST CHINA 
AND FORMOSA 
MALAYA 
BENGAL 





Ministers 
Women Evangelists 
Educationists 
Doctors and Nurses 


For Information apply to 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. 
Miss J. GALT, B.A. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HOUSE, 
134 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 








GOD MAKES HISTORY. Studies in 
the Development of ake By pies 
CLEAVER, B.D. ° 

YOUTH AT WORSHIP. ‘By G. ‘s. PAIN 

WHAT A CHRISTIAN BELIEVES AND 
WHY. By C. F. HUNTER, B.A. me 

TALKING THINGS OVER. Discussion 
Topics of ae Centres, etc. By R. G. 
MARTIN, M.A. 


MORE ABOUT THE SENIOR DEPART- 


MENT. By G. S. 

THE FAITH OF M yh Tal By 
A. W. HARRISON, B.A., B.Sc., D.D. .. 

ROUND CLUB-ROOM FIRE. Informal 
Talks for My Clubs. By E. H. ome 
and R. G. MARTIN 

A RURAL - lt ‘SERVICE. ‘By D. 
EDWARDS-REES... 

TALK PLUS CHALK, A Handbook dor 
Teachers. By W. BURMAN 

LET’S READ THE GOSPELS. By Ww. 1 
DOIDGE, B.A., B.D. . 

BOYS’ yy A Practical Handbook. 
By G. S. 

Be 2. = hn EN ouT.. ‘Talks 
sheet Godand You. By W.N. CARTER, 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


Burma MISSIONARY SOCIETY /ran 
Canada 1922-47 Kenya 

Twenty-five years 

of blessing 
China Morocco 
Ethiopia 96 VICTORIA STREET Uganda 
LONDON : S.W.1 
. BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
Presbyterian | | syypay scuool WORKERS 


2/6 
4/6 


2m 


Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C. 























THAT fs the very important advantage of 
Improved ‘Atlas A’ Wood Preservative. 
Once applied and allowed to dry out, the 
Preservative is ‘fixed.’ Even the most tor- 
rential rains cannot wash it out of the timber. 
It is there for good |! 


It is ‘there for good’ in another sense. 
This powerful, permanent Preservative 
hardens and toughens the wood and affords it 
complete protection from the attacks of 
Termites (white ants), Borers, &c. These 
pests will not even stay in the vicinity of 
‘Atlas A’-treated timber, yet the product is 
quite odourless. ‘Atlas A’ arrests and pre- 
vents rot and fungi, and acts as a fire-retardant. 


Supplied highly concentrated, for dilution 
with water, its application is simple—either 
brush-coating or immersion. Surfaces treated 
with it can subsequently be painted, varnished 
or polished, without any special preparation 
of the wood. 


Timber is scarce and expensive. Better to 
protect your property now than to wait until 


it is attacked. Send now for literature 
descriptive of ... 


IMPROVED 


TLASA\ 


ro) WAABIANIN 
NON-LEACHING 


Available in two grades—STANDARD and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 





Agents in principal commercial 
centres of the world, including 
the following : 


Beroun A. de Geyter, Elizabeth- 
Congo ville 
— & Co., Leopold. 
Britisa C. Melhado & Sons) 
Honpuras Belize 


B. W.Inpms Stockists throughout 
Cryton . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd,, 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 
Fr. Eguat. Gomge Barnier, Brazza- 
Asencs i j 

Inp1a. . Denis Malcolm & Co. Ltd, 
P.O. Box 438, Bombay 
Elford Edwards Ltd, 
7 Old Court House St., 

Calcutta 


Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd, 
UGanpDa P.O. Box 667, Nairobi 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Boite Postale 
161, Port Louis 
. H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd, 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter 
maritzburg 
Ruopgsia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 508, Salisbury ; Bula- 
wayo and Ndola. 
Tapered, S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 
ar-es-Salaara & Tanga 
Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Box 
2233, Johannesburg 


NATAL 


West British & African Eng. Co, 
AFRICA Ltd., A Sekondi, 
os, and Freetown 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


THE en he EDUCATION PRESS are penees in providing Lesson Helps for Teachers, 
based AGREED SYLLABUSES. EACHERS’ GUIDES TO THE AGREED 
SYLLABUSES are being widely used both at home and overseas. 


Prepared under the direction of an influential Editorial Board representing Anglican and Free Church 
opinion. Already Published (price 5/— each). 

3 volumes for SENIORS 3 volumes for JUNIORS 

3 volumes for INFANTS 2 volumes for NURSERY 
Any volume sent on approval on receipt of 4d. for postage. Please state grade. 


THE TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN CHRISTIANITY GOES INTO ACTION 
DOCTRINE By ERNEST H. HAYES 
In Schools and Coll ivid b h 1 f 
- 65 viv iographies in lesson form, for older 
Based np tap A Bane op tn an oy ANE TOSS. BASE GIO OT. 
ane ienportamt eer on a vital subject. - As great 3 help in teaching Christian History so 


‘comes alive,” and evidence that 
‘It is hoped that this very impressive book will Christianity is, as it always has been, virile 
pore wide a one acl ay ayn 8 he and world changing.’—Religion in Education. 
improvement in religious teac n schoois * 
iaice lo on cameos naeands +e Wetend. Cloth Boards, price 5/~ net (postage 34.) 


Cloth Boards, price 5/- net (postage 3d.) 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
TEACHERS OF TO-DAY Its Making and Meaning 


Edited by ERNEST H. HAYES 


A forward-looking Quarterly and News Review 
of Christian Education. Enlarged and im- 





By 
Rev. HORTON DAVIES, M.A., B.D., D.Phil. 





proved. Articles, stories, and news covering 
all phases of teaching. 
A teacher writes: ‘ May I take this opportunity, 
too, of expressing appreciation of Teachers of 
To-day, which I find an excellent means of 
keeping in touch with modern methods of 
approach in religious education work. 
Price 6d. per copy (postage 1d.) 
or annual subscription 2/4 





‘A simple, concise, yet scholarly account of the 
main forms of traditional Christian worship, 
calculated to encourage Christians, young and 
old, to enter fully into the services of their own 
Churches, and to develop a sympathetic under- 
standing of those of Churches to which they do 
not belong.’—Religion in Education. 


Price 3/6 net (postage 3d.) 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD., Wallington, Surrey 

















KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, 
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STRANGE HARMONY 


WILLIAM G. SEWELL 


Professor Sewell writes of the 
experiences of himself and his 
family during the three-and-a 

years of internment in 
Stanley Prison, Hong Kong. 
To quote from his Preface: 
‘These experiences of a family 
during internment by the Japan- 
ese are recorded partly because 
of general interest, but also so 
that some of the lessons gained 
during the endurance of a 
particular kind of poverty may 
not be forgotten.’ 


192 pages, cloth binding 
price 5s. net 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 

















100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society 


founded in 1841 still carries on its 
work of (1) Training students as fully 
qualified Medical Missionaries: over 
300 have been helped to go out under 
the different Missionary Societies. 
55 to the London Missionary Society ; 36 
to the Church Missionary Society ; 70 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these 
formerly United Free Church of Scot- 
land); 19 to the English Presbyterian 
Church; 19 to the Baptist Missionary 
Society ; 18 to the Methodist Missionary 
Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian 
Church ; 6 to the China Inland Mission ; 
13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various 
others. Two accepted Missionaries work- 
ing with the Red Cross in Free China. 
The number of students at present 
in training is 24. 
(2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinburgh 
where these students work ; and 
(3) Maintains a Hospital in Nazareth 
and Damascus. Will you help to 
send Ambassadors of Love and 
Peace throughout this troubled 


world ? 
Office : 
56 George Square, Edinburgh, 8 
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EDITORIAL 


LTHOUGH this Review is published under the aegis of the 
International Missionary Council, it has always been much 
more than a record of the activities of the Council. It has provided 
a forum for the discussion of every aspect of missionary policy and 
practice and for the interchange of news concerning the entire world 
mission of the Church. In this number, however, our selection of 
contents has been determined chiefly by the fact that in July 1947 
the International Missionary Council is holding in Canada an 
important series of meetings concerning which we would solicit the 
interest and prayers of all our readers. 

As an organization the I.M.C. is twenty-six years old, though 
some of the national missionary conferences or councils which 
compose its membership have nearly twice this number of years to 

‘their credit. The movement towards consultation and collaboration 
in missionary matters on a world basis is, of course, much older than 
any of these permanent organizational expressions of it. Innumerable 
tributary movements in the nineteenth century, especially in the 
United States and on the great ‘mission fields’, led to the historic 
watershed of Edinburgh, 1910, and the subsequent formation of the 
I.M.C. largely gave organizational shape to a process which had long 
been a vital factor in the oecumenical scene. 

Since the creation of the I.M.C. as an organization two world 
meetings constituting permanent landmarks in the history of the 
oecumenical movement have been organized by the Council— 

im jerusalem 1928 and Tambaram 1938. But, in addition to these 
® larger gatherings and contributing to them, there has been a significant 

series of Committees of the Council, world-wide in their representa- 
tion but small enough in membership to make intimate discussion 
possible. The meeting to be held next July (from the 5th to the 23rd, 
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at Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, near Toronto) is of this Com- 
mittee of the Council—the first to be held since 1939. Its normal 
membership is to be slightly enlarged by co-optations, making a 
gathering of about one hundred members, together with officers 
and liaison representation of other oecumenical organizations (the 
World Council of Churches, the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the World’s Student Christian Federation and the World’s 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.). The majority of those present will be 
delegates appointed by the member-units of the Council—National 
Christian Sian, National Missionary Councils or Conferences, 
At the time of writing, attendance has been secured from China, 
Korea, India, Fiji, the West Indies, the Philippines, South Africa, 
the Gold Coast, the Belgian Congo, Ethiopia, Egypt, Iran, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Great Britain, North America, Latin 
America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
France and Switzerland. It is expected that representatives will also 
be present from Angola, Japan, Malaya, Thailand, the Lebanon, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Burma and Ceylon. 

As the directing Committee of the Council, the meeting will 
need to discharge a considerable amount of business arising from 
the historic commitments of the I.M.C. Among various agenda 
items ‘Orphaned Missions’ represent both an administrative under- 
taking of considerable magnitude and a matter of policy (i.e. the 
future of the German missions) of high importance. The report of 
the India N.C.C. on theological education and the most recent 
studies of the parallel situation in China provide new data concerning 
the urgency of a problem which featured largely in the discussions 
at Tambaram. Religious liberty issues are at the forefront of concern 
in many countries and the best way of using the resources of the 
I.M.C. in conjunction with those of new agencies which the Council 
has helped to bring into being (e.g. the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs) needs careful attention. Certain trends in 
the development of N.C.C.s, especially their inevitable assumption 
of some executive responsibilities during the emergencies of war, 
need to be examined in relation to the place of N.C.C.s in the total 
economy of the oecumenical movement. Most important of all in 
the sphere of oecumenical contacts, the relation of the I.M.C. to 
the World Council of Churches calls for further consideration and 
for action which will deepen ‘the Church-consciousness of missions 
and the mission-consciousness of churches’. 

Discussion of these and kindred matters will figure prominently 
in the Canadian meetings, but the programme is being prepared in 
the conviction that so representative a gathering of Christian leaders 
can become the occasion for more than the despatch of business of 
this kind. There will be representatives of churches, young and old, 
which are just emerging from years of almost unprecedented testing. 
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There will be available, within the fellowship of the meetings, a 
cumulative experience of God’s dealings with His people which will 
surely be fraught with special meaning for those who seek to discern 
the signs of the times. And from an immense diversity of experiences 
there will be brought together a world-wide sense of need and of 
readiness to be led of God which may result in the gift of that new 
wisdom and power for which the Church throughout the world is 
waiting. We cannot command the times and seasons in which these 
gifts are bestowed, but we can prepare for such meetings as these in 
prayer and expectation and in the hope that the occasion which we 
provide may be used of God with the timeliness of grace. 

In this spirit an agenda which might normally have occupied 
four or five days is being set within a framework of meetings covering 
more than three times this period. The whole programme falls into 
four main divisions. There will first be ‘Reports and Assessments’ 
from some fifteen selected areas, especially those which have been 
most involved in the dangers and dislocations of war. This record of 
events, with some attempt to interpret their Christian significance, 
will occupy the first four or five days of the meetings. There will 
then follow a fresh study of that ‘given’ Word of God whose change- 
lessness survives all the contingencies of history but whose freshness 
is as new as the newest crisis of our time. Several days in which 
worship and discussion are being carefully proportioned will be 
given to this part of the programme. In the next section—which will 
mark the close of the enlarged meeting of the Committee—certain 
questions arising from the partnership of younger and older churches 
in fulfilling the missionary mandate of the Gospel will be dealt with. 
Here, within the perspectives provided by the previous survey of 
the world situation and renewed insight into the eternal Word, it is 
hoped to point the way towards a new period of achievement in 
obedience to the Gospel. In relation to this part of the programme, 
those responsible for its preparation are keenly aware that guidance 
for the future must involve something more than a renewed summons 
to evangelism. Such calls are rightly being sounded already in 
various parts of the. world—notably by the Japanese churches in 
the first moments of their own recovery and by the N.C.C. of China 
at its recent important meeting. But reiteration of a familiar call, 
with fresh ‘Five-Year Plans’, is not enough. On the one hand, there 
is needed the dynamic which can only be given from sources beyond 
our control. On the other, it is clear that some radical refashioning 
of the instruments of evangelism is demanded if the Spirit is to have 
free course among us. This includes such universal problems as 
that of ‘communication’ or ‘articulation’ (a — as urgent for 
New York or London as for Tokyo), but, it also involves some very 
particular issues in the relations between missions and churches, 
missionaries and nationals, at the point of practical obedience to 
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Christ’s Great Commission. Unless delegates can return from the 
Canadian meetings conscious of having found a new liberation from 
some of the dilemmas which have affected mission er at these 
points in recent years, the highest hopes concerning this programme 
will remain unrealized. 

The three stages briefly summarized above will cover the period 
July sth to 19th. A further three days will then be given to Committee 
sessions in which decisions will be registered on the business responsi- 
bilities to which we have briefly referred. Some of the implications 
of the preceding discussions for the programme of the I.M.C, 
during the next few years will also be dealt with in these closing 
days. 

Much reparatory work for each stage of the programme is 
already in hand and in this enlarged issue of the Review we print 
some preliminary papers relating to the opening section, ‘Reports 
and Assessments’. Some of this material is factual and constitutes a 
more detailed supplement to the annual surveys of the world mission 
of the Church which are a regular feature of the Review. Other 
articles—notably Professor Latourette’s interpretation of the religious 
situation in the lands of the older churches—combine speculation 
with factual evidence in a manner which ought to provoke thought 
and further discussion. The most exciting part of the debate will 
naturally be staged in the Canadian meetings, but our purpose in 
making these papers available to a wider audience is to solicit the 
wisdom as well as the interest of readers who will not be attending 
the meetings. 

It should be added that in planning and preparing for the I.M.C. 
meetings the forthcoming Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948 has not been overlooked. In considering the 
membership of the meetings and in the working-out of the pro- 
gramme close contact is being maintained with Geneva, especially 
with the Study Department of the World Council of Churches. 
The main concerns of the I.M.C. meetings are of special relevance 
to the work of Preparatory Commission II of the 1948 Assembly 
(‘God’s Design and Man’s Witness’) and full use will be made of 
the Canadian discussions in continued preparation for 1948. 














THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN KOREA 
By KWAN SIK KIM 


- making this report on conditions in the Christian Church in 

Korea I should like to begin by giving thanks to God that, 
by His help, the Korean Church survived the dangers of the war 
years, and remains to-day humbled indeed by her experience, but 
true to her Lord and still zealous for His cause. I should like also, 
in the name of the Korean people, to express our gratitude to the 
allied Powers, and especially to the American army, which were 
used by God to break the shackles of Japanese imperialism and bring 
us to the day of liberation. 

The nature and scope of this report are affected by the division 
of the country into two isolated zones, and by the difficulty and cost 
of travel which have made it impossible to consult with many of the 
church leaders or to secure as accurate and detailed information as 
might be desired. 


1. THE POLITICAL AND Economic BACKGROUND 


During the war years, and immediately preceding them, the 
Korean people were subjected to the extreme nationalistic policy 
of the Japanese Government. We lived in a police state, where every 
thought, word and deed was under scrutiny, and where to be an 
educated Korean was to be suspect. We were under pressure to 
change our names from Korean to Japanese names. The use of the 
Korean language was largely abolished. Every effort was made to 
crush the soul of Korea, and to give us new birth as Japanese citizens. 
But this was not to be. The Korean people, together with other races 
in the Orient, stand in awe before the God of History, who answered 
with an emphatic ‘No’, and brought such stern judgment upon the 
Japanese nation. Finally, on August 15th, 1945, the bells of liberation 
rang in our ears, and tears of gratitude and hope mingled with our 
laughter. So deep and genuine was our joy that it swallowed up all 
thought of revenge. We give thanks to God that no Japanese who 
remained in Korea met with violence at the hands of a Korean. 

But our joy was short-lived. The necessity of war brought the 
Russian army from the north and the American army from the south, 
with the subsequent division of our country into two separate zones. 
I will not recount in detail the agonies through which our people 
passed during the first wild inrush of troops from the north. Suffice 
it to say that before control was finally established, we had been 
subjected to such violence and plunder that the memory of it will 
not easily be forgotten. 
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In the north, Korean Communists, trained in Russian technique 
and supported by the Russian army, rapidly took control of the 
country and turned their zone into a Communist state. Land reforms 
were introduced, the rule of the proletariat was established and such 
restraint imposed on freedom of speech, assembly and movement that 
thoughtful people could do nothing but bemoan their misfortune 
or risk escaping to the southern zone, which many did. 

The American Military Government pledged itself from the 
first to the establishment of a liberal democratic government of, 
by and for the Korean people. They have been seriously handicapped 
in attaining this objective by the lack of adequate knowledge of 
Korean conditions, by the disorganization which followed the 
breakdown of the Japanese régime, by disturbances largely fomented 
by Communist propaganda from the north and by differences among 
Korean political parties themselves. However, as these words are 
being written, the Legislative Assembly for south Korea has been 
inaugurated and is in session. The Christian Church shares the 
common hope that this Korean government will prove worthy of 
the trust confided in it, and will make for the greater, peace and 
prosperity of the Korean nation. 

The work of any Korean government, organized on liberal 
democratic lines, is made extremely difficult, not only because of 
the lack of administrative experience, but by the marked division of 
public opinion into rightist and leftist groups. The battle is the more 
closely drawn in Korea because there is a Communist government 
in power in north Korea, supported by the Russian army, and with 
territory immediately adjoining Asiatic Russia. ‘Thus Korea becomes 
a natural battle-ground for the two opposing systems and philo- 
sophies. But since the northern government allows no difference 
of opinion, and since propaganda is from the north to the south 
and not from the south to the north, conflict of opinion and opposition 
to the government are concentrated in the south. 

Economically, the Japanese tied Korea up with Japan, and made 
her not only the granary of Japan proper, but the source of labour 
supply for industry in Japan and Manchuria. Industries which 
sprang up in Korea during the past ten years were on a war footing, 
maintained by the military budget and receiving their raw materials 
through Japanese sources. Few Koreans were trained as either 
technicians or financiers. Few were able to achieve more than a bare 
living. Thus, when liberation came, we found ourselves not only 
without capital to carry on industry, but sadly lacking in admini- 
strative experience and technical skills, and with the doors shut on 
foreign markets. Added to this came the division of the country 
into two zones, which cripples all efforts at rehabilitation. It robs 
south Korea of the rich natural resources and the large industrial 
installations of the north. It robs the north of its most natural market 
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and access to the richer grain yield of the south. It dissipates the 
energy of the people between two conflicting economic policies 
and subjects the south to a constant barrage of hostile propaganda, 
aimed at discrediting the liberal democratic policy. 

Two further factors have added to the economic distress of 
south Korea. One is the fact that over two million war refugees have 
been repatriated from Japan, the South Pacific, China, Manchuria 
and north Korea itself. ‘These have all found their way into the 
southern zone. They are displaced persons who swell the ranks 
of “a unemployed and who, being destitute, have to be fed and 
housed. 

The other factor is inflation. Nothing is gained, perhaps, by 
trying to discover the reason for inflation, but it is generally conceded 
that the initial impulse came from the Japanese. They had large 
military budgets to spend. They geared the industry of the country 


severely to military needs, so that there was little or no production 


for civilian needs. And just before capitulation they doubled the 
note issue of Korean currency. All this has been aggravated by the 
inflow of Korean currency from the north—where only the Russian 
military note is used—and by the establishment of a free economy, 
without controls, by the American Military Government. Whatever 
the reason for it may be, inflation is one of our most serious problems 
and greatly affects our church work. A pastor, for example, who 
hitherto was well paid if he received 60 to 80 yen per month, now 
requires at least 6000 yen to live decently. Gospels which previously 
sold for two sen are now being sold at two yen, and hymn-books 
which were bought for 80 sen to a yen now cost 120 yén. The inflation 
varies from a hundred to a hundred and fifty to one. 


2. THE CHURCH’S LIFE AND WORK DURING AND AFTER 
THE War 


During the war church activity was greatly curtailed. Sunday as 
a day of rest had to yield to the need for war effort. Worship was 
allowed only in the evenings, after the day’s work was done. Pastors 
and other church workers were often impressed into factory work. 
Retreats and evangelistic. meetings were forbidden, as also were 
Bible institutes, which used to play so large a part in Korean church 
life. Small rural churches were often closed and their members 
ordered to worship in a neighbouring church. The hymn-book was 
revised to delete all references which did not accord with the 
Japanese national policy. We are glad to record that throughout 
this period the churches alone, of all Korean bodies, were allowed 
to continue the use of the Korean language. 

In 1937 the Church was confronted with the very difficult shrine 
issue. With a view to unifying the national spirit, the Japanese 
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Government erected shrines in every locality and required all 
citizens to present themselves there to pay homage to the founders 
of the Japanese nation. At first this requirement was confined to the 
four great national holidays, but after the attack on Pearl Harbour, 
which took place on December 8th, in the Orient the eighth of every 
month was designated a day on which citizens should attend the 
shrines. Non-Christians had no scruples about engaging in these 
rites, but Christians were immediately confronted with the claims 
of the second commandment. The Japanese, however, interpreted 
the rite as a national and not a religious rite, on which basis most 
Christians were persuaded to participate. Many, however, opposed 
it to the last, and during the war years many thousands of Christians 
served prison sentences because of it. Fifty-six died in prison, and 
over a hundred still remained to be released at the time of liberation. 

In addition to the shrine issue, the Oriental Mission, the Seventh- 
day Adventists and a small Baptist mission had their churches closed 
because of their emphasis upon the second coming of Christ in 
judgment, which was regarded as dishonouring to the emperor. 

In July 1945 the Japanese began to adopt a friendly attitude 
towards the Christians. This was probably due to the fact that they 
already knew that the end was near, and that they wished to win 
the goodwill of the Church. They offered to assist in the formation 
of a united Protestant Church—a movement which they had hitherto 
discouraged. ‘The union was consummated, but within one month 
came liberation and the division of the country into two zones. 
In order to perpetuate the union Church and to organize it according 
to our own will, a conference was called on November 15th, 1945, 
to which one pastor and one layman from every church in south 
Korea was invited, and there we decided to organize ‘the United 
Church of South Korea’. That organization lasted until May 1946, 
when another conference was called, which decided to allow both 
Presbyterians and Methodists to revert to their separate organiza- 
tions. The united organization was to remain as the organ for union 
work, until such time as a National Christian Council might be 
organized. It is — only fair to state that it was questions of 
internal economy within the constituent bodies rather than any 
opposition to union, or dissatisfaction with the united organization, 
which finally led to its discontinuance. 

By the summer of 1946 missionaries were returning to Korea, 
and on October roth the Korean National Christian Council, which 
had been in abeyance since 1936, was re-organized with the following 
churches, missions and Christian societies participating : the Presby- 
terian, Methodist. and Holiness churches, the Church of Christ, 
the Salvation Army, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Christian 
Youth Union of Korea, the Christian New People’s Society, the 
Korean Bible Society and six missionary bodies. 
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The attitude of the northern government has differed at various 
times and in different places. When the Communists first came into 
office, Christian leaders and congregations suffered a great deal of 
persecution, which varied in degree from imprisonment, restraint 
and ridicule to intimidation and annoyance. Let me refer briefly 
to two incidents only. 

March ist is regarded as a Korean national holiday, in com- 
memoration of the Declaration of Independence made on March rst, 
1919, and signed by thirty-three leaders of the Korean people. 
Seventeen of these were prominent Christians, and the Christian 
Church feels a special interest in the day. On March rst, 1946, the 
churches in Pyeng Yang united to hold a religious service. The 
Communist officials forbade them to do so, and ordered the Christian 
Church, officially, to attend a government-sponsored service, which 
would not only commemorate the day but pledge loyalty to the 
present régime and approve the five-year trusteeship policy. The 
Church replied that attendance at the government service should be 
on a voluntary basis, and not officially, as a church organization, 
and that they intended to commemorate the day in a religious 
service. Police and soldiers came to the meeting and arrested the 
pastors. Some five thousand Christians surrounded the truck which 
conveyed the pastors to prison, singing hymns and kneeling in 
prayer. Only by the use of force did the police finally break through 
the cordon and place the pastors in custody. 

In Sin Wi Ju, in the extreme north, Communists aroused the 
populace, broke the church furniture and drove two pastors through 
the streets in an ox-cart, with the words ‘National Traitors’ printed 
on placards. The pastors faced the crowds calmly and fearlessly and 
kept repeating the question: ‘Look carefully and see. Are we the 
National Traitors?’ The following Sunday a larger and more deter- 
mined congregation than ever met for worship in the church that 
had been desecrated. 

The strength and determination of the Christian community 
has been a surprise to the Communists and their Russian sponsors. 
Once again the enemy of the Church is learning an old lesson, that 
‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church’. More recently, 
therefore, they have changed their tactics from direct to indirect 
methods of attack. Religious freedom is granted and church services 
are well attended. The freedom is confined to freedom of assembly 
and of personal religious faith. No criticism of the Government or 
expression of opposing opinion would be tolerated. Meanwhile 
Communist youth have been organized into propaganda teams who 
keep up a vigorous campaign to discredit religion as unscientific, 
unproductive of the necessities of life and as an opiate of the people. 
The city churches, with their trained leadership, may find it possible 
to hold their own, but the plight of the smaller rural churches is 
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serious. They will find it ever more difficult to stand against the 
constant ridicule, intimidation and persuasive propaganda of the 
Communist youth organizations. 

The division of the country into two isolated zones affects the 
life and work of the Church as it affects all other aspects of our 
nation’s life. The northern leaders are denied the encouragement 
which fellowship and consultation with their brethren in the freer 
south would bring. They are also cut off from the fellowship and 
co-operation of the world Church. No missionary is allowed in 
north Korea, and all mission-sponsored work in schools, hospitals 
and rural service is at a standstill. On the other hand, the Church 
in the south is robbed of the strength of the north. There are about 
2000 churches in the north, with some 300,000 adherents. Many 
of the ablest leaders of the Church are there. Thus, about three- 
fifths of the former strength of the Korean Church, and what was 
once the main driving force behind the Christian movement, is 
still in the north, and is fighting for its very existence. The Church 
there continues at present on sufferance, not knowing what to-morrow 
may bring, but in confident faith that to-morrow and all succeeding 
to-morrows are in the hands of God. 

It is a relief to turn from the north to consider conditions in the 
Church of the south. Here the doors are wide open. We have com- 
plete freedom to think as we please, to speak the truth as we see it, 
and to carry on our church life and work without let or hindrance. 
Whatever may be our difference of opinion regarding the policies 
and methods pursued by the Military Government and our impatience 
with the slow progress towards independence, we are one in our 
sense of gratitude and in our appreciation of the freedom which we 
enjoy. It is as if we had passed from death to life, from the confine- 
ment of prison life to the freedom of God’s out-of-doors. 

The year that has passed since liberation has been largely spent 
in adjusting ourselves to the new situation, in the re-opening of 
churches that had been closed, the seeking out and strengthening of 
former members; the shepherding of the many thousands of Christians 
who came to south Korea among the war refugees, and in planning 
— campaigns among the non-Christian population. 

he Christian Church is aware of the place of influence she holds 
in new Korea and what is expected of her. She remembers what 
Korea owes to the Christian leaders who sponsored the Declaration 
of Independence in 1919, and who kept the flame of hope alive 
throughout the years of bondage. She can be rightfully proud of the 
part she played in preserving the Korean language, in training 
leadership, in giving the country a close-knit church organization 
schooled in democratic self-government, in stimulating and demand- 
ing a moral conscience in public and private life, and in maintaining 
a faith in the Divine governance and the final triumph of right, 
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That the non-Christian population also recognizes its debt 
to the Christian Church is evidenced by the large number of influ- 
ential Christians who are found in positions of responsibility. ‘These 
range from members in the newly established Legislative Assembly 
(some 21 out of the go members are affiliated with the Christian 
Church), to governors of provinces and heads of departments, and 
to a great number of lower officials far in excess of the proportion of 
Christians to the general population. 

The Church is aware of the danger of too close an affiliation 
with politics and government, and knows that its first duty is to 
encourage spiritual rehabilitation. The Church is eagerly girding 
itself to this task. There is serious heart-searching and reconse- 
cration on the part of church leaders. Church members are more 
faithful than ever in their attendance at divine worship and seem 
eager for a forward move. There is a marked determination, on the 

art of all, to show their gratitude to God for the gift of ‘liberation’ 
y launching an evangelistic drive to win many souls for Christ. 

The war years brought grave trials and temptations to the 
church leaders, centred in the vexed issues of shrine worship and 
collaboration with the Japanese war effort. Four groups can be 
distinguished: (1) Those who opposed the Japanese demands to 
the bitter end, suffering imprisonment, torture and even death; 
(2) those who left their churches and went into retirement or business 
in order to avoid compromising their faith; (3) those who followed 
a prudential policy, not too readily consenting, nor too strongly 
antagonizing, and thus leading their locks through with the minimum 
of suffering and loss; and (4) those who collaborated with the 
Japanese to a greater or smaller extent. 

The Church has been divided over this vexed question, and 
leaders, in spiritual retreats, have gone through grave heart-search- 
ing, with repentance and tears. Some of the worst offenders have 
lost the confidence of the Church, but in other cases there is a 
willingness on the part of most to recognize the extenuating circum- 
stances. Behind the leaders was the terrible force of a ruthless 
government, which also used subtle methods to win acquiescence. 
Conditions made it impossible for leaders to consult together. The 
support and encouragement which fellowship in the world Church 
gives, through the missionaries, was denied us. Each person, in his 
own locality, confronted by the local officials, was compelled to act 
as he considered best for the local church. There is no desire on the 
part of the leaders to excuse themselves or shirk their responsibility, 
but the general consensus of opinion is that the matter should be 
left with the individual conscience before the throne of God. Mean- 
while the leaders encourage one another to reconsecrate themselves 
to their divine task, and prove worthy, by God’s help, to be repre- 
sentatives of Christ and spiritual leaders of the new nation. 
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During the war there was a decided falling off in church attend- 
ance. Churches were closed, the hours of worship limited to evenings 
and all citizens were kept busy at war work. Others were kept away 
through intimidation or refusal to compromise their Christian 
conscience. After liberation, church doors were opened, and large 
numbers flocked to church to give thanks to God. This has con- 
tinued and the numbers have been swelled by the number of Chris- 
tians among the war refugees. In the capital city alone, some forty 
new churches have sprung into existence. They worship in former 
Japanese churches, or halls, or other large buildings. This incursion 
of Christians from the north has brought new life and vigour to the 
churches of the south. 

All denominations are agreed that the times are ripe for evan- 
gelism, and that the Church must not lose this opportunity of 
presenting the claims of Christ to the newly liberated nation. Mention 
might be made of two such efforts that have been launched. The 
Presbyterian Assembly, at a spiritual retreat for pastors and elders 
at Taiku, decided to raise a fund of ten million yen to carry out an 
evangelistic ‘drive’ that would touch each presbytery and work its 
way down to each individual congregation. It goes by the name of 
‘Evangelize the Nation Movement’. The initiative of the second 
movement lies in Seoul, where an evangelistic society has been 
formed which is seeking to win three million souls for Christ— 
one-tenth of the population of Korea, as a thank-offering to God 
for liberation. They have set aside two pastors and two evangelists 
as special workers to lead the enterprise. 

The reports that come to us show that there is a great oppor- 
tunity awaiting the sincere preaching of the Word. An old and 
trusted missionary who has been working in the Taiku district 
states that in all his forty years of work in Korea he has never seen 
such evidence of an eagerness to listen to the Gospel. The times are 
ready for it. The people are looking for some sure word of salvation. 
‘The pastors and church members are eager to participate. The well- 
tried methods of sunrise services for spiritual renewal, classes for 
Bible study, personal evangelism and mass revival meetings are 
being followed. The message is the old Gospel of Christ’s saving 
grace, but with the added zest of appealing to the need for moral 
and spiritual regeneration in the building of a new Korea. 

Christian Education. Christian education suffered a serious 
set-back during the war. Certain missions had already withdrawn 
from school work, and other schools were cut off from mission 
support and co-operation. In very few of the schools that remained 
was it possible to preserve the Christian character of the school or to 
emphasize evangelism. With the liberation has come a revival of 
interest in education, and many of these schools are again functioning. 
At present there are twelve high schools being conducted under 
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church auspices in the south, together with the three union institu- 
tions located in Seoul—Severance Union Medical College, Chosen 
Christian College and Ewha College for Women. ‘The latter two 
colleges have been raised to the status of universities. The financial 
needs of all these schools are being met by increased enrolment, 
which results in a lowering of the educational standard and an 
increasing difficulty of exerting a wholesome Christian influence. 
Generally speaking, the schools are poorly equipped, overcrowded 
and understaffed, and in most of them the buildings stand in sore 
need of repair. 

It is of interest to note that Christians hold many positions of 
influence in the government educational system. The head of the 
Educational Bureau of south Korea is Dr O. K. Yu, who was for 
many years vice-President of the Chosen Christian College. Of the 
twenty-seven schools of college or university grade, twelve have 
Christian presidents. Many Christians are found as school inspectors, 
principals of government high schools and teachers in all grades. 

Christian Medical Work. With one or two exceptions Christian 
medical work was discontinued during the war years. Severance 
Medical School continued to operate, but under very disadvantageous 
conditions, from the point of view both of self-government and of 
Christian character. Since liberation it has been revived and a 
definite effort is being made to make it count as a Christian force 
in new Korea. Leper work was undertaken wholly by the Govern- 
ment during the war. The American Military Government have 
appointed Dr R. M. Wilson, whose work for lepers will long be 
remembered with gratitude, as superintendent of the large leprosarium 
built by the Japanese. 

Social Welfare Work. Most of the social welfare and rural service 
work carried by the Church or missions lapsed during the war. At 
present the Korean Church concentrates on such simple welfare 
work as orphanages, homes for the aged and hostels for students— 
all of it on a very moderate scale. Special mention might be made 
of a noteworthy hostel work which is being undertaken by a young 
Korean pastor who had such experience in Tokyo. Five hundred 
students have secured temporary possession of some Japanese 
property which they have converted into dormitories. One section 
is set aside for use as a student church. The congregation is entirely 
student, the service is carried through in a devout and thoughtful 
manner; the singing, led by a student choir, is excellent. A few 
Sundays ago twenty-six young men and seven women were baptized 
and joined in the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 

Theological Education. ‘There are. five theological seminaries 
operating in Korea at the present time. Two of these are Presby- 
terian, two Methodist and one is maintained by the Oriental Mission. 
The Presbyterians and the Methodists have one seminary each in 
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Seoul and Pyeng Yang, while the Oriental Mission seminary is 
located in the capital. A small group of Presbyterian non-collabora- 
tionists are attempting to found a separate seminary in the extreme 
south, but so far they have not received recognition either from their 
own Presbytery or from the General Assembly of the south. Some of 
these seminaries are located in borrowed buildings, in bad need of 
repair. Most of them are poorly equipped and deficient in qualified 
teachers, financial support and library facilities. But despite these 
handicaps there has been a remarkable increase in the demand for 
theological education. In the five seminaries now operating there 
are about 750 students. I might refer to the Presbyterian Seminary 
in Seoul as an example of the student body. There are pes students 
on the roll, of whom about 80 per cent are graduates of high school 
with a few of college standing. There are about sixty women in 
attendance, who receive part of their instruction maggie About 
one-third of the students have come from the north, and are pre- 
paring themselves against the day of opportunity when they can 
return to carry the Gospel message to their homes. 

Other Christian Agencies. Time will not permit extended refer- 
ence to other Christian agencies. But I may state that the Korean 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, which 
had been amalgamated with the Japanese organizations and so cut 
off from direct affiliation with the world parent organizations, have 
again been organized as autonomous Korean bodies and are laying 
plans for effective co-operation in the Christian movement. 

Shortly before the outbreak of war the British and Foreign Bible 
Society encouraged the formation of a Korean Bible Society, but 
since the Bible House still belonged to the British society and was 
regarded as enemy alien property, the doors were closed and no 
publication or sale of books was permitted. Since liberation the 
Korean Bible Society has been reorganized, and negotiations are 
under way for the establishment of a Juridical Person. Owing to the 
scarcity of paper and the cost of labour no scriptures are being 
printed in Korea at the present time, but a generous gift of 50,000 
New Testaments from the American Bible Society has enabled us to 
carry on the work of the society. 

There are six- religious bodies generally recognized in Korea. 
These are the Protestant Christian Church, the Roman Catholic 
Church, Buddhism, Confucianism, the Church of the Heavenly Way 
and the Taichong Church. The Roman Catholic Church had mission- 
aries here throughout the war, but their activity was severely curtailed. 
They have been active in securing property for future enterprises, 
among which is a large printing establishment which formerly 
belonged to a Japanese firm. Buddhism has not been a force in 
Korean life for several hundred years, and was confined to the moun- 
tains, Since liberation, however, it has fallen heir to a great deal of 
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Japanese Buddhist property, much of which is in cities. Buddhists 
are doing a great deal for refugees and are planning other 
charitable enterprises. As a religious force, however, they are not 
likely to make a strong appeal. Confucianism has never been organized 
as a religious body, but has exerted a wide influence as a cultural 
force and in the realm of moral relationships. Its stronghold is still 
the traditional reverence for ancestors, which is a family rather than 
a church rite. The Church of the Heavenly Way is a widespread 
organization which has won many converts because of its strong 
nationalistic appeal. It has borrowed from all religions and makes a 
strong humanistic appeal. The Taichong Church is the Korean 
counterpart of Japanese Shintoism. It venerates ‘T'angoon, the 
traditional ancestor of the Korean people. During the Japanese 
régime it was unable to operate in Korea, but was kept alive in 
Manchuria. Its adherents are now endeavouring to revive it, and it 
will undoubtedly win a certain following. It is not likely that any of 
these religions will have a large number of adherents. The Christian 
religion is generally regarded as offering the best promise of lasting 
good to the nation, and the doors, we believe, are wide open fdr an 
aggressive evangelism. 


3. NEEDS AND POLICIES FOR THE FUTURE 


I would like, first, to stress the fact that the Korean Church can 
never forget its debt to the older churches of the West, or cease to 
thank God for the long and faithful service, and the warm, sympa- 
thetic and helpful comradeship of the foreign missionary. The 
warmth of the welcome given to the missionaries who have already 
returned is but an indication of the affection we feel towards them 
all. I have no hesitation in stating that the Korean Church will 
welcome and expect the continued co-operation of the missionary 
forces in the task of building a new Korea in which the Christian 
Church shall play a worthy part. 

Reference has already been made to the crippling effect, for the 
Church, as for every other element in the national life, of the 
unfortunate division of the country into two mutually exclusive 
zones. This is, of course, a political issue, but it is the constant 
burden of our thought and prayer. I make bold to ask that you use 
what influence you may have to see that the barrier is removed as 
speedily as possible. 

I have already referred to the two million refugees who have been 
repatriated. Most of them have arrived in the south with nothing 
more than the clothes they wore. The amount of money they were 
allowed to bring was limited to one thousand yen per person—the 
price of four days’ board and lodging. Here is a golden opportunity 
for the Christian Church to show the concern of our Lord for the 
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unfortunate. We are grateful for the supplies sent by the Church 
World Service, but regret that these go into the common stock to 
be handled by the government officials, and not by the Christian 
forces. In many cases Christians have been neglected, perhaps in the 
thought that their Christian friends would care for them. Some 
missionaries have brought relief goods with their personal baggage 
and this has been greatly appreciated. Others have sent home names 
and addresses of Christian friends in need, and packages are now 
arriving. For all this I wish to express thanks and to plead that the 
Christian friends in the West continue to do all they can to help 
relieve the suffering and distress of these unfortunate people. 

One of our primary needs is for more and better church leaders, 
I wish to mention three particular lines along which our efforts 
to secure them might be directed. 

(a) The remobilization of pastors and other church workers who 
for one reason or another have gone into other occupations. Some 
left their posts to avoid being involved in the shrine issue; some 
because they had become too deeply involved. Others left because of 
financial difficulties. Many came from the north to seek the freedom 
of the south. It is true that from among these some have been 
recruited into the ministry of the south. But it remains true that 
many have entered business, or government offices, or have taken 
positions in non-Christian schools and colleges. We feel that a 
strong effort must be made to win them back to the direct service 
of the Church. The presbyteries in the north have already taken 
action, urging those who hold government offices to return to the 
ministry, and there is a similar sentiment in the south. We would 
also urge all students studying in America to return to Korea 
as soon as possible and place themselves behind the Christian 
movement. 

(b) Making the Ministry Attractive. Another method of securing 
more and better church leaders is by making the ministry more 
attractive. This raises the question of support, which is more insistent 
to-day because of inflation. It is encouraging to note that many 
congregations are aware of the need and are contributing liberally 
to the support of their pastors. This is particularly true of city 
congregations, which tend to attract capable men away from the 
rural districts. In the country many workers receive their salaries in 
kind—a house to live in, rice and fuel for their needs, and a small 
money payment for incidentals. Even in the cities one may find the 
practice of each housewife setting aside a spoonful of rice at each 
meal to be contributed each Sunday morning to the Women’s 
Society rice bag at the door, for the pastor’s support. I should like 
here to pay tribute to the many men and women who are enduring 
—— and hardship in order to stay by their congregations in 
these difficult times. 
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It is true to say that, on the whole, there is little desire on the 
part of the Korean Church to seek a return to the system of mission 
subsidies for church workers. There may be cases in which this 
would be advisable, but the principle of self-support is generally 
recognized as fundamental to the general well-being of the Church. 
There are two lines along which the mission boards might help 
to make the ministry more attractive and more effective: (1) By 
assisting pastors and other church workers to secure reading material. 
I wish to thank the I.M.C. for its efforts to provide religious and 
theological books and magazines for Koreans who can read English. 
I would suggest that this service might be extended to include 
similar literature in the oriental languages. (2) By providing facilities 
for post-graduate work abroad. This would not only encourage 
promising students to enter the ministry, but would be a most 
effective means of binding the Korean Church into the fellowship of 
the world Church and of acquainting her with the best thought and 
practice of the Church at large. 

(c) The most pressing need, however, is that of placing theological 
education on a more secure and efficient basis. The division of the 
country into two parts has necessitated the founding of theological 
seminaries in each zone. The Presbyterian and Methodist churches 
have done so. This is a severe tax on the available teaching staff. 
There is at present little tendency to consider union work in theo- 
logical education. The Chosen Christian University has a depart- 
ment of theology, and if the suggested plan should materialize of 
forming one Christian University, in which all colleges would be 
affiliated, co-operation in union theological education would probably 
result. Meanwhile much might be done towards informing the 
Korean Church of progress along this line in the West. Mission 
boards might well encourage their missionaries to stress the common 
elements in our common Christian heritage, and so help in the 
closing of our ranks against a common foe. 

At the present time much might be done to place seminary work 
on a sounder basis. Some of the schools now operate in borrowed 
buildings, most of which are in a bad state of repair, and lacking in 
equipment for teaching and in reference books for study. There 
are some well-qualified professors on the staff of each college, but 
much remains to be desired in the size and quality of the teaching 
staff. Requests have already been made to the missions for the 
assistance of missionary teachers, and I would strongly commend 
these requests, and also the need for aid from the mission bdards in 
the erection of suitable buildings, adequately equipped. 

Another pressing need is that the Christian Church should make 
its influence felt in education. We live in an age of propaganda, when 
conflicting interests seek to mould public opinion to definite ends. 
This ‘battle of brains’ is carried on not only over the air, and by 
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means of pamphlets and slogans, but by the particular emphasis 
given in the education of youth. Not only is Korea subject to the 
general world trend which emphasizes the materialistic view of life 
and the mechanics of living, over against character education and 
cultural attainment, but half of her territory is being subjected to 
the educational schemes of a communistic government which also 
keeps up a constant propaganda in the south. In such circumstances 
the numerically small Christian community covets some definite 
share in the educational process. I mention three lines of endeavour 
which we should follow. 

(a) The establishment of Christian schools. The Christian ideal of 
education should be supported by a certain number of church- 
sponsored private schools, of high academic standing. A thorough 
survey of the educational field should be made to determine where 
and what kind of schools should be carried on, and how their 
Christian character and objective can be maintained. 

(b) The encouragement of Christian men and women to aspire to 
positions of influence in the field of education, where they will strive 
for a liberal educational policy. We are fortunate, at the present time, 
in having a fair number of able and devoted Christians in the 
educational bureau of the south. 


(c) A more aggressive effort to influence for Christ the great mass 


of students in non-Christian schools and colleges. Student Y.M.C.A.s 
have been organized in many of these schools, but the work needs 
supervision and co-ordination. Missionaries are being sought as 
teachers of English, which would give them an entrance into the 
school life. Hostel work, of which I have already spoken, is being 
carried on in a small way. In all this work the Korean Church 
will need and will welcome the co-operation of the mission 
boards. 

Christian Literature. The Korean Church urgently requires 
more and better Christian literature. The present world situation 
calls for an enlightened Christian community. We feel that the 
Korean Church must heed the counsel of St Peter and ‘add to our 
faith virtue, and to our virtue knowledge’. We have a Christian 
Literature Society, housed in an excellent building, centrally located, 
built largely by the gifts of missionaries and friends abroad. During 
the war the printing of Christian books was at a standstill, and since 
liberation the scarcity of paper and the delay in re-organization of 
the Society has prevented resumption of publication. Here is an 
urgent need which should be met immediately. We live in a day 
when problems of vital concern are being discussed by all. We need 
literature which treats of current issues from a Christian point of 
view. We live in a country which is being subjected to anti-religious 
propaganda from the north. The Christian community must be 
equipped to ‘give a reason for the faith that is in us’. A Christian 
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newspaper, Christian magazines, pamphlets and religious books are 
a necessity as never before. 

I should like here to express the thanks of the Korean Church 

for the kind and thoughtful co-operation of friends abroad which has 
rovided liberal gifts of Bibles, Sunday-school lesson helps, hymn 
vate and religious tracts. 

Social Welfare Work. There is a growing conviction on the part 
of Christian leaders that the Christian Church must come to closer 
grips with the pressing problems of their people’s everyday life. 
Here, again, a survey is needed to determine what kinds of work 
the Church might undertake, and how its social programme might 
be related to its primary task of evangelism. I will mention only 
two or three lines of approach. 

(a) Mission Welfare Work. Hitherto the missions have sponsored 
many lines of welfare work, chief of which are medical work, rural 
service programmes and leper work. The Church knows how much 
she is indebted to these services as evidence before the people of 
Christian concern for their welfare. We hope that we can count 
upon the support that will come from a continuance of this work. 

(b) Korean Welfare Work. The Korean Church, in its poverty, is 
not able to undertake much in the line of welfare work, but it con- 
tinues, on a small scale, work for orphans and old people. It seeks 
ways and means of expressing its sympathy towards the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, and local churches have shared in the care of refugees. 
It is worthy of note that the government in the south has appointed 
Christian chaplains to the prisons, and that the appointment of 
chaplains to the newly organized Korean army is under consideration. 

(c) Christianizing Political and Economic Life. The Korean 
Church is aware of the dangers of becoming involved in politics 
or economic disputes, but there is a growing conviction that the 
Church must seek to evangelize every aspect of the nation’s life. 
We feel that she must discover and boldly declare God’s will regard- 
ing the true foundations of economic and political life; that she must 
be concerned about the Christian family, about temperance and sex 
life, about problems of housing and unemployment; and that she 
must use her influence to alleviate distress and raise the standard of 
living for the masses. 

Above all we feel that a definite effort must be made to win 
converts to Christ and His way of life, among business men, in- 
dustrialists and labour groups. This will require close study of 
Christian principles as they apply to the complex relationships of 
modern life, together with a knowledge of methods of evangelism 
which will bring the best results among these groups. In all these 
lines of Christian activity the Korean Church is largely without 
experience and we would welcome the co-operation of the mission 
boards and their missionaries, 
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I would close this section of my report by referring to the need 
for a general survey. I have already spoken of the need to survey 
certain aspects of our church work. But we need a general survey 
which will give us an over-all picture of our church life and work, and 
which will help us to plan a wise strategy for the days immediately 
ahead. In this, also, we would welcome the help of the older churches. 

I conclude this report with a keen sense of its inadequacy. There 
are aspects of the Korean Christian movement which may not have 
received due consideration, and the report as a whole may lack a 
sufficiency of detail. I can only plead that I was limited by the late 
date of my appointment and by the difficulty of consultation with 
other Christian leaders. I have tried to represent, in broad outline, 
the situation in the Korean Church to-day. 

Let me, in a final word, express my own great pleasure and sense 
of privilege in thus representing the Korean Church as it renews its 
affiliation with the International Missionary Council. For too many 
years we have been like an orphan church, isolated from the fellow- 
ship of the Church Universal. It is a great encouragement to find 
ourselves included as a member, in our own right, of the world 
Christian family. I know that the Korean Church desires to strengthen 
this tie, and hopes to be represented in the future at all such gather- 
ings as this. We shall also expect to be on the programme of any 
delegations of the I.M.C. which visit the younger churches. We 
can promise them a warm welcome. 

Meanwhile, in the name of the Korean Church, I add my prayer 
that God may richly bless the International Missionary Council in 
all its activities, and use it to bind the peoples of the world together 
in obedience to His will and in common effort for His kingdom. 


Kwan Sik Kim 

















THE STATE OF THE CHURCH IN CHINA 
By W. Y. CHEN 


gee before has the life of the Chinese nation been so deeply 
and widely affected as by the war of defence against aggres- 
sion, the prelude to the second world war. The Sino-Japanese war 
of 1888 scarcely touched the life of the nation, for in many parts of 
the country people were not aware that the war was on. Even during 
a period of recurrent wars waged between the war-lords, the life 
of the people went on as usual, for it concerned only the soldiers 
of the two contending parties. In this war, however, the entire fabric 
of society was shaken. Like a terrific hurricane, the scourge of war 
swept over the whole country, destroying all in its path. Out of 
the ruins, almost every part of Chinese life will have to be recon- 
structed, and so the whole nation is still in a state of unrest and 
uncertainty, though the war is over and the victory won. 

In the period of transition from a war-time to a peace-time 
economy, it is but natural to witness economic depression, wide- 
spread unemployment and an unprecedented inflation of currency. 
The extensive destruction of villages and cities in a country that is 
already poor has made economic recovery difficult. The wholesale 
removal of the industrial plant and machinery from north-eastern 
provinces, in the wake of the Japanese surrender, by one of China’s 
allies has deprived her of rich resources for relief and rehabilitation. 
‘The occupation: of territories by the Chinese Communists after the 
withdrawal of the Japanese armies, followed by the incessant Govern- 
ment and Communist conflicts, has not only ruined the national 
economy but also prevented relief and reconstruction work being 
carried out. The price of commodities has long been sky-rocketing; 
no one can imagine what the final outcome will be. It is not far- 
fetched to say that China is on the brink of national bankruptcy. 

Along with economic depression there is moral deterioration, 
which is another outcome of the war. Black-markets, hoarding and 
corruption are rampant. The spiritual integrity of Chinese culture 
has been undermined. Its lofty ethical idealism is shrivelling. 
Basically, a broken morale or morality is often the result of a 
collapse of the economic system. ‘Only when a man’s raiment 
and food are sufficiently provided for’, says the Chinese sage, 
‘will he know what is meant by propriety, righteousness, integrity 
and honour.’ 

Political disunity and contention, especially between the National 


Government and the Communists, have been a great concern to all 
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people in China. The rapprochement between the two parties is 
doomed, in spite of the untiring efforts of General Marshall and the 
American Ambassador. The Communists are fomenting unrest, 
disrupting communications and accelerating the process of political 
and economic collapse, even at the expense of the welfare of the 
people. As the country is seething with discontent, the National 
Government is giving the Communists a chance. The National 
Government is struggling and the Communists are waiting. The 
aim of the Nationalist party is the establishment of a democratic 
government, after the pattern of British and American democracy, 
while that of the Communists is the complete sovietization of China. 
Should the two parties be brought together in a coalition govern- 
ment, it will be like two persons who may sleep in one bed, but 
dream different dreams. 

The problem of China is a part of the world problem. Some of 
the tensions and conflicts are the result of the long, weary years of 
war, the aftermath found in most of the European countries overrun 
by the enemy, while others are due to the stimuli and pressure from 
the outside world. Upon the contemporary scene in China the 
Church should look with fresh eyes; our high Christian responsi- 


bility is to re-examine the problems in the light of the total world 
situation. 


I 


The condition of China—political, economic and moral—may 
look for a time discouraging, but it is not without light behind the 
cloud. Against a dark background, the Church in China can perceive 
some hopeful signs. 

First, the movement toward democracy is gathering momentum. 
In fact, the world war from which we have just emerged is a life- 
and-death struggle between totalitarianism and democracy. All the 
resources—economic, political, social, spiritual—were mobilized for 
the perpetuation of one of these two philosophies of life. For the 
past three decades China has been struggling to be a free and 
democratic nation under the leadership of Dr Sun Yat-sen and his 
party. But the aspiration for freedom and democracy has never been 
so ardent and outspoken as since the war. The Communists have 
spoken of their concern for democracy, but democracy, so far as 
they are concerned, is only a means to an end. According to the 
unbiased report of eyewitnesses in Yenan, the headquarters of the 
Chinese Communists, there is only agrarian reform and no real 
democracy as we understand it. The Democratic League, a new 
political party formed after the war, has been regarded by some as 
an appendage of the Communists. At this point the Church has a 
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great contribution to make by showing the people the true meaning 
of democracy. In fact, true democracy derives its origin from Jesus’ 
emphasis on the fatherhood of God, on the brotherhood of men, on 
the supreme worth of persons and on the obligation to love and to 
serve all men as neighbours. Before the august presence of the living 
God, democracy becomes an actual fact. Before God, there is no 
Herrenvolk, no superior or inferior race. Without taking part in 
political issues, the Church can well be a centre for the training of 
democratic citizenship. 

Second, religious co-operation and toleration are gaining ground. 
During the war an Interfaith Fellowship of Religious Believers— 
including some Muslims, Buddhists and Christians both Roman 
Catholic and non-Roman Catholic—was formed with the purpose of 
uniting people together in mutual understanding and spiritual culti- 
vation, in heightening morale and in promoting religious freedom 
and enduring peace. In the first National Assembly, convened in 
December, 1946, various religious groups were represented and 
religious liberty has been written in the new Constitution promul- 
gated on New Year’s Day, 1947. Co-operation in relief service for 
refugees, for students, for homeless children and for wounded 
soldiers was carried on among various church groups and Christian 
organizations, as well as between Roman Catholics and non-Roman 
Catholics. 

Among the four outstanding political parties in China, namely, 
the Kuo-min-tang, the Youth Party, the Democratic League and the 
Communists, the Communists are atheistic, the Youth Party and the 
Democratic League indifferent to all religions. In some Communist 
territories a few religious activities are allowed. In certain places, 
especially northern Kiangsu, the Buddhists have suffered at the 
hands of the Communists, and persecution of the Roman Catholics 
has been reported in some areas on account of their attitude and 
propaganda. But in hardly any country in the world could religious 
organizations have enjoyed more genuine freedom than in the 
territories under the control of the National Government. 

Third, opportunity for Christian education is increasing. The war- 
time restriction and regimentation imposed on the schools is now 
lifted. It is the policy of the Government to encourage and nurture 
strong private institutions, especially the Christian schools. A special 
fund is being raised by the Ministry of Education for help to the 
private schools. Religious teaching is allowed but must not be made 
compulsory. 

It is claimed that the campaign against illiteracy conducted by 
the National Government during the war has reduced illiteracy in the 
population in Free China by 80 per cent. The recent estimate is put 
at 30 per cent for the whole country, because of the large illiterate 
population in the formerly occupied areas which was never touched 
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by the puppet government. Equal opportunity for education is now: 


provided for in the new Constitution. 

Fourth, there is a new spirit of social service. In the field of 
social service, the Ministry of Social Affairs is especially interested 
in the development of a national labour organization. It is the policy 
of the Government to improve the living condition of the labourers, 
to foster cordial relationships between employer and employee, to 
increase labour’s efficiency through training and education and to 
impress upon the public the dignity of labour. The Government is 
also engaged in child welfare work and various kinds of relief. 
Schools for social education have been established for the training 
of social workers. The Church has been called on to co-operate and 
to give unstinted ponpant in the field of social service. Since religion 
concerns not only the salvation of a man’s soul but the whole 
of his life, the Church is therefore interested in human welfare. 
Christianity is not only a matter of belief, it is belief translated 
into life. 

Shortly after the war ended, the National Government, through 
the National Health Administration, appealed to the mission boards 
in China and overseas asking for co-operation in a programme of 
health in China. To the mission hospitals the Government also 
offered, in co-operation with Unrra, the means to rehabilitate build- 
ings and to provide necessary equipment and supplies for at least 
six months, As a fundamental policy of public health, the Govern- 
ment is striving toward state medicine and is working out a national 
plan in which the mission and private hospitals are expected to find 
an important place. 

In the field of education, medicine and social welfare, the Church 
has provided for the nation leadership and personnel. A larger con- 
tribution along these lines will be expected of the Church. But we 
must not forget that the Christian movement is not a humanitarian 
movement. All efforts in human uplift are meaningful and effective 
only in proportion to the physical strength and the spiritual depth 
of the life of the Church. 


II 


During the war the Church had to face different problems in 
different parts of the country. Roughly, there were four areas, 
namely, the occupied area, the fighting area, the Communist area 
and the area under the control of the National Government. In 
occupied areas the Church, which was under the surveillance of the 
Japanese militarists, was struggling along in an alert yet uncom- 
promising attitude. Although, as soon as the war closed, the union of 
the various branches of the Church, which was forced on them by 
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the Japanese, had to dissolve, the fellowship and understanding which 
it brought about still remain. Cut off from the support of the western 
churches on one hand, and declining monetary offers by the Japanese 
on the other, the Church discovered her own resources for support 
in war. In spite of threats and pressures, the Church has not yielded 
to shrine or emperor worship and has never given up the faith by 
which the Church lives. In fighting areas, the Church suffered 
together with the people in their trials and tribulations. In Com- 
munist areas, a few Christians engaged in social and relief work. 
In the territories under the National Government the work of the 
Church was in full swing, ministering to millions of refugees and 
wounded soldiers, proclaiming the gospel of faith, hope, and love, 
and winning men and women for Christ. 

During the war churches, schools and hospitals were pillaged, 
destroyed or closed down. The loss of church property is tre- 
mendous, but insignificant when compared with the total loss 
suffered by the people as a whole. The loss of life among Christian 
leaders and workers is irreparable, especially as the number of 
Christian leaders in the Church is so small. Though not all the loss 
is due to the direct act of war, the unfavourable conditions created 
by war have been the cause of many premature deaths. 

Owing to the high cost of living, many Christian workers were 
compelled to leave their posts to enter business or other secular 
forms of service. Many churches and church activities both in 
occupied areas and in Free China have been forced to close down 
because of lack of Christian personnel. How to man the vacant 
charges and how to reclaim these lost workers is therefore an urgent 
problem. But even if a certain number of such former workers are 
reclaimed and restored to the Church, the Church will still be faced 
with a great shortage of workers, because of the new opportunity 
for expansion and service after the war. . 

All told, however, the losses have been abundantly recompensed 
by the gains. They are not to be measured in dollars and cents. 
They are immaterial, but invaluable. 

First, a gain in church influence. When Christian workers have 
left the Church to take up some other form of service, it is not 
entirely a loss to the Church. The influence of the Church through 
Christian personality has penetrated into a new field. We need to 
increase such influence in the community. There are more than a 
quarter of a million alumni of Christian schools leading in various 
spheres of life. ‘The National Government has been led by a Christian 
minority. In his message to the twelfth biennial meeting of the 
National Christian Council of China, held in December, 1946, 
President Chiang Kai-shek stressed the fact that whether in war or 
in peace, whether in the occupied area or in Free China, the Christian 
Church has been tested and found not wanting. The testimony 
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given by Edgar Snow, the American journalist, who is not a pro- 
fessing Christian but rather leftist in sympathies, is particularly 
suggestive. He said in his book, Scorched Earth: 


You cannot caricature these modern Christs who remain to face alien 
death with their flocks, heal the wounded, and help build anew out of the 


ruins. Some may make mistakes, some are overzealous, but very few are 
not better men than their critics. 


Women’s leadership in the Church is coming to the fore. The 
only member of the Chinese delegation to the first United Nations 
conference in San Francisco is a well-known Christian leader. The 
majority of the women delegates to the first National Assembly in 
Nanking, which has adopted the permanent constitution, are 
Christians or have had some Christian influence. In the field of social 
service and social reform Christian women have distinguished them- 
selves. The Women’s Advisory Committee of the New Life Move- 
ment and the Women’s Department of the Chinese Industrial 
Co-operatives are led by Christian women. In their devotion to the 
Church, in their untiring effort to save their people and their own 
country and to play a part in the emerging world order, the Christian 
women of China are not only assisting the Church and creating a 
new nation built on democracy, but through their high idealism are 
ushering in a new day for the world. 

In the interest of the Church the laymen’s movement has taken 
on several forms, the most notable of which is the Churchmen’s 
Club. The two great nation-wide movements, the New Life Move- 
ment and the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, are led by Christian 
laymen. In the long and difficult negotiations for peace and recon- 
ciliation between the National Government and the Communists, 
responsibilities have been delegated to Christian statesmen who have 
the confidence and respect of both. Christians are a minority in 
China, but they have been a most influential minority in recent 

ears. 
: Second, a gain in church membership. Through the Spiritual 
Mobilization Movement, the Youth and Religion Campaign, student 
evangelism in the government universities and the Church Forward 
Movement sponsored by the National Christian Council, the Church 
in Free China has made great strides in evangelism. During the first 
half of the war the increase in membership was 35 per cent, of which 
only 15 on cent is the increase due to the influx of Christians from 
outside. The increase in the subsequent years has been considerably 


higher. A preliminary analysis of questionnaires returned by the 
authorities of church districts, prepared for the twelfth biennial 
meeting of the N.C.C., bears out the fact that though the number 
of the churches has decreased, the membership has increased by 
14°91 per cent of the total membership before the war. As yet there 
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is no census of the whole Church in China. The survey made by the 
National Christian Council, based on a limited number of question- 
naire returns, does not warrant the making of any generalization. 
It suffices to record a definite gain in membership during the war 
in spite of the decrease in the number of churches due to war and 
lack of leadership. In China there are many people who have 
embraced the faith and honestly desire to follow the way of Christ, 
who have been baptized and call themselves Christians, but who 
have never identified themselves with any church or have interested 
themselves in any church affairs. Moreover, throughout the country 
there have sprung up Christian fellowship groups and many little 
sects, generally grounded in conservative and fundamentalist 
theology, which have induced Christians to leave their church and 
have made many converts who see no need for active membership 
in a church. There are also many Christians who are like isolated 
islets surrounded by non-Christians in their work and community, 
and who do not find themselves at home in a church or have never 
found a church that meets their needs. These people are not found 
in the records of the churches. 

Third, a gain in church giving. During the first part of the war 
the giving of the Church in Free China increased 35 per cent; but 
the cost of living was 200 times the pre-war figure. Toward the 
latter part of the war the average increase of the contributions to 
the Church was 75 per cent; but the cost of living was 4000 times 
prewar. In many parts of the country, especially in the formerly 
occupied areas, there has been an awakened sense of responsibility 
toward the support of the Church because of the forced withdrawal 
of missionary personnel and the temporary suspension of funds 
from abroad. Since V-J day, the repatriation of refugees, the removal 
of the government offices and schools from the interior, the with- 
drawal of Japanese soldiers and the conflicts between the National 
Government and the Communists have created temporarily chaotic 
conditions which have considerably affected giving. With the with- 
drawal of Christians who came from occupied areas, the giving of 
the Church in the interior has decreased perceptibly in some places. 
Owing to the sudden rise in the cost of living, a large number of 
city churches, especially along the coast, which formerly were self- 
supporting, will now have to receive a subsidy from the mission. 

According to the questionnaire returns, about 30 per cent of the 
organized churches reporting seem to be able to support themselves, 
although the degree of support seems to vary. The figure also shows 
that while mission grants (45 per cent) still constitute the major 
source of support of the Church, the proportion of local contributions 
is not too low (39 per cent). In considering the financial condition 
of the Chinese Church we must bear in mind that the number of 
the communicant members of the non-Roman Catholic churches is 
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still very small, a total of 500,000 (to use the 1935 figures) in a 
population of 400,000,000 or more. A large number of the Chinese 
churches are in the rural areas, for 80 per cent of the population of 
China are farmers. The war has greatly reduced the purchasing 
power of the Chinese people, especially the farmers. The increase 
in giving to the Church, though small, should be considered as 
significant. It is encouraging to note in the questionnaire returns 
that 83 per cent of the churches expect an increase in local con- 
tributions, and 46 per cent of church members take part in the 
financial support of their own church. If self-support is the goal of 
missionary enterprise, special emphasis should be placed on the 
building of the city churches. There are over one hundred cities in 
China where there are middle schools, hospitals and churches. 
There is a good possibility of developing strong and self-supporting 
churches in all of them. 


{il 


When we consider the leadership in the Church itself, we are 

mindful of the fact that in most areas of China the number of 
ordained ministers and church workers shows a serious decrease. It 
is significant that 63-63 per cent of the answers to the questionnaire 
indicate ‘lack of pastors’ as a cause for members leaving the Church. 
As was said above, the increasing influence of the Church is due 
largely to the sturdy character and exceptional ability of Christian 
leaders in various spheres of life. These leaders are mostly the 
wwe of Christian schools. Theological schools are the weakest 
ink in the whole chain of Christian education in China. It has also 
been shown that men and women now in training for the ministry 
are only 22-94 per cent of the number required by the churches. 
In other words, the number now in training is less than one quarter 
of the number we shall need in the next five years. Where and how 
to recruit these men and women should engage the most serious 
attention of the Chinese Church. 

Furthermore, there is not only the problem of the quantity of 
Christian workers needed, but also that of quality. The questionnaire 
returns show that the majority of the ordained ministers (64°53 
per cent) are middle-school graduates, while college graduates rank 
lowest. One half (53-74 per cent) of the ordained men are above 
fifty years of age, a fact that must weigh heavily upon our minds. 
It is equally disheartening to find that only 9-05 per cent of our 
ordained men are below thirty-five. The problem of the leadership 
of the Church in China is complicated by its financial situation, by 
the attitude of the public towards the ministry and by church policy 
and administration. We shall be continually asking ourselves, what 
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must we do to strengthen the leadership of the Church in China 
that it may be led by a rising generation of Christian leaders, endowed 
with a new power from God to win men and women for Christ? 

Despite the most difficult conditions, the Church in China has 
been forging ahead as never before in its evangelistic efforts, especially 
among the educated classes. United efforts in evangelism, such as 
the Youth and Religion Campaign and the Spiritual Mobilization 
Movement, have reaped a good harvest. In many places the local 
church has invited visiting evangelists to conduct revival meetings 
and preaching services. In the midst of great calamities and distress 
the Chinese are driven deeper, groping for something beyond and 
above, that may answer to the yearning of their hearts. 

The most fruitful field, however, is the student evangelism in 
government universities. When the students took the long, hard 
trek from the interior, Christian workers travelled with them. Most 
of them are now back in their former localities. Six of the war-time 
student centres have been closed because of the removal of the 
schools. Ten new student centres have been established on govern- 
ment university campuses. It is a joint project under the auspices 
of the National Christian Council, in which the churches and 
missions, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. co-operate. ‘Twelve 
Chinese workers are now supported by this joint committee and 
several foreign student workers have been allocated for service in 
areas where their church is at work, thus strengthening the link 
with the Church. 

In post-war China the call for evangelism is even stronger and 
more urgent in view of the fact that there is (1) a real spiritual hunger 
and thirst, (2) a genuine desire for national regeneration in face of 
the downward trend of morale and (3) a general expectation that 
the Church has a high mission to fulfil and that now is the time. In 
his message to the twelfth biennial meeting, President Chiang 
Kai-shek strongly urged that the Church should commit itself as 
never before to the task of spiritual and moral reconstruction of 
the country. 

In response to this urgent call the N.C.C. has launched a Three- 
Year Christian Forward Movement, the most significant result of 
the first national gathering since 1937. It will be a movement aiming 
at a more intensive and also a more comprehensive and concerted 
effort in evangelism. Its programme is born in the throes of human 
suffering and needs to be touched by the power of a new Pentecost. 
Its spearhead will be the body of the church members witnessing by 
life and word to their faith wherever they live and work. It is to 
proclaim ‘the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth’, and to make inroad for the Son of God into every avenue of 
human relations. First, we must deepen the spiritual resources of the 
Church and then mobilize the entire Christian force, ministers and 
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laymen, for a task that shall permeate the very structure of society 
itself and make it Christ-like. To present to each individual the 
expulsive power of the new life; to bring streams of joy, hope and 
love to each home in which Christ is the head; to touch the channels 
of trade and purify them as Jesus purified the temple when it was 
corrupted by dishonest practices, and to leaven the political life of 
the nation till the whole realm shall become the Kingdom of our 
God—this will be the adventure of the Christian Forward Movement 
and it must not stop until China is won for Christ. 


IV 


A century after the arrival of the first non-Roman’ Catholic 
missionary in China, the number of communicant church members 
was only one out of every eight hundred people. Including the 
Roman Catholics, the total number of Christians in China to-day 
is only 1 per cent of the population. The unevangelized portion of 
the nation must be exceedingly large. If we calculate the speed of 
the Christian movement in China at the rate of the last century, 
the average gain will be five thousand converts a year. At this rate 
it would take eight hundred years to evangelize the whole of China. 
Even if we could attain the objective of the Five-Year Movement 
launched by the National Christian Council fifteen years ago, that 
is, the doubling of the membership in five years, we should have a 
movement of fifty years instead of five, to win China for Christ. 
More than 130 mission groups have been working in China, with 
nearly 30 nations sending representatives. Non-Roman Catholic 
missionaries and Chinese Christian workers are found all over China, 
but most parts of the country are still unoccupied areas. The pattern 
of Christian occupation in China is somewhat similar to that of the 
military occupation during the war. The churches have occupied 
only ‘points and lines’, while many territories around the points 
and between the lines have not been touched at all. It is high time 
for the Church to adopt a new strategy, to launch a Christian offen- 
sive for the occupation of the ‘whole area’ (chuan mien) on all fronts. 

In spite of the fine piece of work of the China Inland Mission 
in bringing the Gospel to the teeming millions in the interior, 
the greater part of China’s hinterland still remains a virgin field 
for Christian enterprise. In the province of Szechwan (population 
50,000,000) only one out of every 4000 is a Christian. The number 
of Christians in Sinkiang, Ninghsia, Kansu and other north-western 
provinces is almost negligible. Non-Roman Catholic missionaries 
have responded to the call of the frontier regions and have pressed 
on work among the tribal peoples and into Mongolia, Sinkiang, 
Chinghai and Tibet. The most notable work among the tribes has 
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been carried on by the C.I.M., the English Methodists, the Seventh- 
day Adventist and other missions in Yunnan and Kweichow. More 
recently, under the auspices of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Christ in China, the Border Service Department has been working 
among the tribes in the western part of Szechwan. But the great 
needs of these vast areas are still far from being met. There are no 
strongly organized religious systems among the Miao, Kiang, Lolo 
and other tribes. Their relative simplicity of life and thought offer 
good soil for the Gospel. The stronger religious beliefs and habits 
of the Mongols and Tibetans, as well as of the Muslim communities, 
may seem harder to meet at first. But if they could be approached 
by means of mass-movement work and won for Christ in communities, 
their more fundamental convictions might turn out to be an asset. 
The unevangelized groups in China are many. It has been 
claimed that one-tenth of the student body in China are in the 
Christian schools. Granted that these students in the Christian 
schools have had some Christian influence, it remains for us to ask, 
‘Where are the other nine?’ Increasing attention is being paid by 
the public to the students, as China has always shown special 
respect to scholars. The field calls for greater effort than we have 
already put forth. The second group which has had much less 
contact with the Church is made up of labourers and factory hands. 
As China enters the machine age and the programme for the 
industrializing of China gets under way, the size of this group is 
rowing, and its importance is increasing. The Christian Church 
should be the first to care for this group and for its physical and 
spiritual well-being. Officers and men in the Chinese army, navy and 
airforce constitute the third group. To a large number of them the 
Christian Gospel is unknown. There is no provision of chaplains at 
all, although a very humble attempt was made with one regiment of 
the Youth Army with good results during the war. In three months, 
twenty-four officers were baptized and several of them have even 
pledged themselves to enter the ministry. They are being trained 
in a theological seminary. The fourth unevangelized group might 
be called ‘untouchable’. In India the outcast and the lowest class 
are the untouchable, but in China it is the highest class, the govern- 
ment officials. Though some of them are Christians, the majority 
have been wali it 4 Very seldom has the Church tried to make 
even a feeble attempt to bring to them the Christian message which 
they so greatly and sadly need. It is not easy to approach these 
people, but some ways and means could be found to bring to them 
salvation, including not only the officials in the central Government 
but also those who are in the local, provincial and district offices. 
During the war the influx of Christian leaders and men of ability 
into Free China has helped to broaden the outlook of the Church. 
For a time the cream of the nation was mostly in Free China. 
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About thirty thousand Chinese Christians migrated thither and were 
distributed in no fewer than thirteen provinces. The contributions 
brought by these Chinese Christians to the life and work of the 
Church were invaluable. 


In 1936, a year before the war, there were more than 6000 








non-Roman Catholic missionaries in China, whereas at the close of | 


1941 there were about 1500 in occupied areas and 2500 in Free 
China. But toward the end of the war in 1945 the total number in 
Free China was 850 as against 6092 Roman Catholic missionaries 
who remained in China at that time. Shortly after the war closed 
there was a great exodus of Chinese Christian workers from the 
interior, where they had affiliated themselves with the churches 
during their sojourn. Some new projects created or initiated by 
these workers have had to be dropped because of their departure, 
The delay in the return of missionaries to their posts has made 
conditions even more difficult. During the past year (1946) about 
1000 missionaries, including women and children, have returned. 
It is estimated that by March 1947 there will be 2000 non-Roman 
Catholic missionaries in China, as against 8325 in the year 1926, 
and 6059 in 1936. 

Though they are distributed in various parts of the country, 
the majority of missionaries are still congregated in the eastern half 
of China or along the coast. China has discovered the West, with its 
vast undeveloped resources. It is the policy of the Chinese Govern- 


ment to keep in the West all the factories and industrial plants | 


formerly moved from the coast. In view of the changed conditions 
we wonder whether it would not be the right policy to station 
more missionary personnel in the interior, where the Church is 
more understaffed and the need is greater. A glorious privilege is 
ours, to face the opportunities of a new era, to share in the recon- 
struction of a wold shattered by war, to unite in a deep purpose 


those who bear the name of Christ and to strengthen the soul of 
the Chinese people so that they may see a new heaven and a new 
earth. 


W. Y. CHEN 
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THE MISSIONARY TASK OF THE CHURCH 
IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


By W. M. WATT, Pu.D. 


A. CHANGES IN THE CHURCH’S ENVIRONMENT 


N the whole, Syria and Palestine saw very little of the sufferings 
of war. There was no fighting apart from the short struggle 
with the Vichy French, and practically no air bombardment. On the 
other hand there were large numbers of allied troops in these Levant 
states and extremely large sums of allied money were spent. The 
cost of living rose on the average probablysomething like 400 per cent, 
but despite this fact the nationals of the various countries were 
mostly better off than before the war. So far financial difficulties 
have pressed only or mainly on missionaries supported from abroad. 
In Syria and Lebanon this state of things is not likely to continue. 
The allied armies were completely withdrawn by the summer of 
1946, and with them allied money, and already there are signs that 
the next year or two will be a period of economic crisis. There may 
be economic difficulties in Palestine also, as some of the industries, 
mainly the Jewish ones, built up in the sheltered conditions of war- 
time, may not be efficient enough to maintain themselves when 
supplies can once “_ be freely obtained from abroad. In this 
respect the failure of the Jews to retain the goodwill of the Arabs 
may be a serious matter for them. 

The war enabled Syria and Lebanon to insist upon their right to 
independence and upon the removal of the last vestiges of foreign 
control. Transjordan has also been raised to the status of an inde- 
pendent kingdom. Thus three of the four main groups of Arabs in 
the Levant states have now attained political independence. They 
still require much outside help, and if the economic crisis that 
threatens becomes serious, they may need it in very considerable 
measure. (Incidentally this presents a problem of nomenclature, 
since ‘Palestine and Syria’ is no longer adequate; the United Mission- 
ary Council of Syria and Palestine has noticed the difficulty; the 
chief alternatives it has considered are ‘Bible Lands’ and ‘Levant 
States’, of which the latter seems preferable.) 

These political developments and perhaps also the presence of 
foreigners have led to a growth of Arab national feeling. It is, of 
course, specially conspicuous in Palestine. The formation of the 
Arab League is in line with this growth of nationalism, though there 
were economic and political reasons as well. The ‘Arabic East’ is 
the phrase commonly used by Arabs for that part of the world we 
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call the Near or Middle East. Altogether Arab nationalism is a 
factor of primary importance, and whether Christianity expands 
among the Arabs or declines may depend on the attitude which 
western Christians adopt to Arab nationalism. 

Owing to the existence of oil, the Arab states are going to be a 
centre of political interest for the next few decades. Russia has been 
interested in this region since at least the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and her interest is now intensified. A number of young men 
have become Communists or at least are attracted by Communism, 
and Russia is attempting to increase this. group; the chief centre of 
Communist influence is Beirut. But Russia is also trying to work 
through the Eastern Orthodox Church and through Islam, employing 
members of the Russian branch of Orthodoxy and Russian Muslims. 
Politically her policy is to support minorities like the Armenians and 
Kurds and to support divisive movements among the Arabs. There 
has been some talk of the transference of Armenians from the Levant 
states to Soviet Armenia. Lebanon would be chiefly affected, and 
as the Christians number only about 52 per cent of the population 
the balance of power might be altered. 

The tendency to materialism—in practice more than in theory 
—has been present in this area since the days when the woman of 
Sychar found it difficult to think of water in any but the literal 
sense; but this tendency has been strengthened by the economic 
prosperity of the last few years and by the effect of contacts with 
the West in dissolving much of the old belief in God. There is 
general agreement on this point in missionary circles; but the present 
writer would go further and say that, since this is so, since materialism 
is now Enemy Number One here, the primary effort of the Church 
should be towards the regaining of lost ground and the recovery of 
a vital belief in God; and that therefore nothing should be done to 
weaken those bodies which still retain some belief in God, such as 
the ancient Christian churches and even the Muslim community so 
far as it is genuinely religious.’ 

2. (i) Religious Liberty has not so far been a serious issue in the 
Levant states. Lebanon is Christian and Palestine is still under 
British mandate. In Syria, quite apart from any government action, 
social feeling is so strong that it would be impossible for a convert 
from Islam to remain in his home. Zionism tends to resent the 
conversion of Jews to Christianity, and to use social pressure 
against it. 

(ii) Educational, Medical and Social services. In Syria and 'Trans- 
jordan there is much to be done, and in general the governments 
are anxious for more foreign help, it would seem. In Syria there is a 
deliberate attempt to amie French influence. In Palestine the 
government pays much attention to services of these kinds, and has 


1 On the latter point see my article ‘New Paths to Islam’, IRM, January 1947. 
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much more money to spend than the missions. In general it is ready 
to welcome and support their work. The chief scope for missions 
is now in pioneer work in outlying districts and villages, and in 
work for which special (i.e. Christian) qualities of character are 
required. If, as seems likely, the Government Arab College is 
developed, it would be important that as many members of the staff 
as possible should be definite Christians; such people could, of 
course, be no more than ‘unofficial missionaries’, but their influence 
could be far-reaching. 

The Jewish medical, educational and social services are almost 
entirely controlled by the Jewish Agency; in exceptional cases it 
may be possible for Christians to work among Jews, for example 
as teachers of English, but this cannot be made a matter of policy. 
Mission schools touch only a few of the very poor Jews, and some 
of the rich who want an English or non-nationalistic education for 
their children. 

3. Relations with Government. 'This has been dealt with to some 
extent in 2 (ii). In Palestine, as a British mandate, the government 
is friendly. ‘The Lebanese Christians are mostly Maronites (who are 
Uniates), and that may have some slight effect upon relations 
between the government and non-Roman Catholic missions. The 
Muslim governments of Syria and Transjordan are still young, but 
so far show themselves ready to accept help. The Syrian govern- 
ment, for example, has leased land on the Khabur River for a farm 
school, under missionary auspices, for the Assyrians (Nestorians). 


B. THe Cuurcn’s LIFE 


1. One very noticeable change since 1939 has been the dis- 
appearance of the German missions in Palestine, where they had 
been doing very good work of various kinds. Some of it has been 
kept going during the war, and some has lapsed. For several good 
reasons there is little chance of German missionaries returning for 
a number of years to come. The United Lutheran Church of 
America is considering taking over some or all of the German work. 

Mention should also be made—though it is not specially due to 
the war—of the decline of spiritual vitality within the Orthodox 
Church in Palestine. This is due in large part to the absence of 
friendly relations between the hierarchy, who are Greek by nation- 
ality, and the laity and parish priests, who are Arabs; with the growth 
of Arab nationalism the lack of harmony does not become less. The 
rise in the cost of living has also made matters more difficult; a 
parish priest may get only £3 per month, whereas a domestic servant 
gets {10 or £12, together with her keep. The parish priests are 
married and often have to try to bring up a numerous family on this 
pittance, It is obviously impossible to recruit intelligent young men 
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for the priesthood. In fact for some time the Greek bishops and 
monks have made little or no effort to educate the Arab parish 
priests. There is still some very good work being done by faithful 
men, but on the whole it would not be surprising if this important 
and numerous community had disappeared within twenty years, 
probably by absorption within the Greek Catholics. As the Greek 
Orthodox community declines in vitality among the Arabs, the Greek 
Catholic community (or Uniates of the Greek rite) grows in vigour. 
The latter body is particularly strong in the north of Palestine, 
where the energetic Bishop of Haifa is himself an Arab, and was the 
leader of the delegation of Christian Arabs who presented a united 
memorandum to the Anglo-American Commission early in 1946. The 
gravity of the Orthodox question can hardly be over-stressed. There 
is much more life in the Orthodox Arabs of the northern Levant 
states under the patriarch of Antioch, who is an Arab. There is a 
strong youth movement among them, which is a hopeful sign. 

Another point worthy of mention is the effect on religious 
attitudes of the growth of Arab nationalism. This is most noticeable 
in Palestine, where the Jewish threat, as it appears to them, has 
united the Arabs. Both Christian and Muslim Arabs say that they 
are essentially at one with one another as being Arabs. ‘There have 
been instances of Christians and Muslims speaking at the holy 
places of the other faith at political meetings. The point has reper- 
cussions which are better considered in section C. 

In the northern states the Synod of the (Arab) Presbyterian 
Church has become recognized as a religious community. Some 
missionaries from abroad are not happy about this situation, feeling 
that it suggests that this body is content with the old millet status 
and the non-proselytizing attitude that accompanied it. 

2. Leadership. ‘The main ‘new churches’ or communities founded 
by Protestant or Anglican missions are the Presbyterians in the 
north and the Episcopalians and Lutherans in the south, numbering 
perhaps 5000, 4000 and 1500 respectively. The lines of division are 
not quite hard-and-fast so far as the laity are concerned, for the 
three bodies occupy different geographical areas, and a Lutheran 
going from Jerusalem to Haifa would normally become a member 
of the Episcopal church there. There are some capable men among 
the pastors, especially the Episcopalians, and many are deeply 
religious; yet there is also a tendency among them to be more 
interested in politics than in religion. One cannot altogether blame 
them for this; it has been the tradition in the Near East since before 
the time of Christ that religious leaders should also lead in politics. 

In view of this situation it is important that the training of 
pastors should be of the very best. There is at the moment only one 
theological school for the ‘new churches’ in the area, the Near East 
School of Theology in Beirut, which is co-ordinated with the 
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American University. Unfortunately this is proving unsatisfactory 
in various ways. For one thing the atmosphere is largely Armenian, 
since the majority of the students and some of the staff are Armenian; 
so far as I am aware there are no Arabs on the staff, the other 
members being European or American. In this environment it is 
not easy for an Arab student to work out the relation of his Chris- 
tianity to his Arab nationalism and to the brotherhood with Muslim 
Arabs that that involves. The Armenian in general thinks of the 
Muslim (primarily ‘Turk, but secondarily Arab) as the hated op- 
pressor; centuries of persecution are not readily effaced from the 
Armenian consciousness—he tends to think of himself as essentially 
superior but materially weaker. This attitude is unhelpful to the 
Christian Arab in meeting his particular problems. There is a deep 
cleavage between the mentality of the two groups; to the Armenian 
the Arab appears to be a materialist,’ while to the Arab the Armenian 
is a strange, unworldly dualist in certain respects. 

There is some awareness among the authorities of the deficiencies 
of the Near East School of Theology and so far as possible steps will 
be taken to remedy it. There are also afoot various schemes for 
training British theological students for a period in Palestine, and 
it might be possible to link up the training of Arab students with 
these schemes; this would not be ideal but would be an improve- 
ment. The need for the training of lay leaders is also recognized, 
and something may be done about it either in connexion with the 
above scheme or with the following. 

The need to develop facilities for the training of Christian 
teachers in Palestine is much in the thoughts of the leaders there, 
and some definite scheme is likely to be set going soon. ‘This would 
probably be the best contribution that could be made at the moment 
to the Orthodox community in its critical condition. 

The Christian Hebrew community is small and the question of 
leadership has hardly arisen. Probably all that is required at the 
moment could be achieved by sending men abroad, or by making use 
of existing educational facilities. 

3. Self-support. The war-time prosperity has increased the 
capacity for self-support, especially in Palestine. In some sections 
too there is a corresponding readiness to give of their wealth for 
the Church. Nationalism, however, is a complication among the 
Arabs. ‘The most obvious instance is among the Orthodox; there are 
wealthy laymen, but they will not give money to be spent at the 
discretion of the Greek hierarchy. 

4. Evangelism. It must be confessed that there is little zeal among 
the Christian Arabs to go out to convert their Muslim brothers, 
and there is not much more—though perhaps a little—among the 
Christian Hebrews. A ‘Week of Witness’ movement was inaugurated 
1 Cp. Levonian Studies in the Relationship between Islam and Christianity. 
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after the Madras meeting among the Episcopalian Arabs of Palestine, 
but it seems to be fading out, and even where it remains it has 
become a series of prayer meetings for local congregations. 

This should not, however, be taken as the main mark of the 
genuine evangelistic spirit. The growth of brotherhood between 
Christian and Muslim as a result of the growth of Arab nationalism 
has already been noticed. It is greatly to the credit of the Christian 
Arabs of Palestine that they are courageously ready to go forward 
to fuller co-operation with Muslims in the political sphere, not 
relying on foreign support or on a clause about religious fherty ina 
constitution guaranteed by foreign powers. In this way Islam, which 
has been as it were hermetically sealed for centuries, is becoming 
open to the witness of Christian lives, a witness ten times more 
effective because these lives are the lives of Arabs and not the lives 
of foreigners. Obviously the quality of the witness is of infinite 
importance. But this development is essentially an opportunity. 
The circumstances of Palestine were specially favourable—the 
solidarity against the Jews and the security under the British man- 
date. Yet one cannot but wonder if there is any real hope for 
Christianity among the Arabs until Christian Arabs everywhere 
learn to trust in God and not in foreign statesmen. 

Something similar is true of Hebrew converts. They are far 
more numerous than those from Islam, but they are mostly people 
who want to forget their Jewish origin. There is not likely to be any 
important Christian Hebrew community until converts identify 
themselves more fully with the destinies and aspirations of their 
nation, and are ready to witness with their lives in that way and to 
endure the suffering that is likely to be involved. 


C. THe Cuurcn’s Task 


1. What remains to be done. The problems of the area in question 
do not fall conveniently under the subdivisions of this heading, and 
it will be better to deal with the matter according to another plan, 
and then mention the subdivisions briefly. 

The Near East differs from most other mission areas by the 
presence in it of the ancient eastern churches, namely, the Eastern 
(Greek or Greco-Russian) Orthodox Church, the Armenian Orthodox 
or Gregorian Church (which is nominally monophysite), the Syrian 
Orthodox Church (Jacobite monophysite), the Assyrian Church 
(Nestorian) and, outside our area mainly, the Copts and Abyssinians 
(nominally monophysite). There are also the churches of the Roman 
allegiance—besides the Roman Catholics proper, or Latins, various 
groups of Uniates, chiefly the Maronites (in the Lebanon) and the 
Greek Catholics (in the Lebanon and North Palestine). The Arabs 
of Roman Catholic allegiance are more numerous than the Christian 
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Arabs of the Orthodox and Syrian communities, together with 
those of the ‘new churches’—the latter are very small in number 
compared with the ancient churches—about 15,000 at most in the 
Levant states, compared with 300,000 (Orthodox and Syrian). 

It should therefore be clear that the attitude to the ancient 
churches is a cardinal point of the strategy of the western non- 
Roman Catholic missions. And on the whole it has to be confessed 
that this attitude has been and still is unsatisfactory. In the nine- 
teenth century all missions, so far as I know, ‘converted’ members 
of the ancient churches to their versions of the Christian faith; it 
was much easier to get ‘converts’ in this way. Probably 99 per cent 
of the members of the ‘new churches’ have come from the ancient 
churches. Thus, much of the apparent success in the Near East has 
simply consisted in transferring Christians from one allegiance to 
another, and has left the problem of Islam untouched. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century the Anglican 
missions led by the Jerusalem bishopric adopted a policy of friend- 
ship towards the eastern churches, which involved the complete 
abandonment of efforts to make converts from their members. The 
adoption of this principle has made it possible to become friendly 
with the leaders of these churches and so to influence them gradually 
from within. Those who have worked on these lines have not been 
able to produce any spectacular results. They have had to be ready 
to carry out simple tasks at first, such as teaching English to theo- 
logical students, until they had shown in practice that they could be 
trusted. And even when they were trusted, they had to give up all 
aims of changing their eastern brethren to their own likeness (as if 
that were ever possible!), and be content with sharing with the 
easterns whatever western learning they felt inclined to take. 

The older policy—of ‘converting’ Christians—may have done 
something to stimulate the ancient churches to activity, but in a 
spirit of rivalry as they saw their members being filched from them; 
it has done little to edify them in any important sense. And it has 
achieved practically nothing in the way of building up a strong 
Christian community able to keep itself in being and to maintain 
purity of doctrine. The old policy has produced some fine, devout 
individuals, but it has not produced a self-propagating community. 
It has, in fact, played into the hands of Rome. It is by no means 
impossible that within twenty years or so most of the Christian 
Arabs, both of the ancient churches and of the ‘new churches’, 
should have gone over to Rome—probably by entering the ranks of 
the Greek Catholics. 

The second cardinal point in mission strategy in the Levant 
states is the attitude to Islam. I believe that the time has come for 
a fundamental reconsideration of the whole Christian approach to 

Islam; but this is not the place in which to embark on that topic. 
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It is necessary, however, to say something about the effects of Arab 
nationalism. Some of the outward aspects have already been men- 
tioned, but there are also inward aspects. When a Christian Arab is 
fired with nationalistic enthusiasm, he automatically comes to adopt 
towards Islam an attitude radically different from that of the great 
majority of western missionaries. He now inevitably comes to take 
pride in Muhammad as the great national hero, and to take pride in 
the ancient Arabic literature, much of which is definitely Muslim. 
These are problems which are now agitating the minds and souls of 
young Christian Arabs, problems from which there is no easy escape; 
and we from the West on whom these problems do not press so 
heavily will need to have great tact, sympathy and patience if we are 
not to alienate our young Arab friends. They need to be allowed to 
work out their Christian faith in their own specific way; and the chief 
thing we can say about it is that it will be quite unlike ours. 

It is essential that we in the West should recognize that there is 
this distinctive Arab mentality, which is quite different from any of 
our western mentalities. In the fifth to seventh centuries there 
occurred a great cleavage between the Greek-speaking Orthodox 
Church and the other ancient churches; they called one another 
heretics (giving excellent theological reasons for that), and questions 
of the political tyranny over the oriental nationalities by the Greek- 
speaking rulers in Constantinople were also involved; but at bottom 
the reason for this split within the Church was that the Greek- 
speaking (and likewise the Latin-speaking) Christians completely 
failed to understand and appreciate the mentality of their oriental 
fellow-Christians. The modern Arab mentality is not exactly the 
same as any of those of the ancient Christian churches, but it is not 
unlike some of them. If Christianity is really to take root among the 
Arabs and become a strong plant, it must produce a theology, 
thought out in the Arabic language, which is genuinely Christian 
and at the same time in accordance with the Arab mentality. This, 
however, is a matter of extreme difficulty. All our western theologies 
are very foreign to the Arab mind; it may adopt them eagerly for a 
time but in its depths it is unaffected by them. The conceptions of 
the nature of God contained in Muslim theology are much more 
congenial to the Arab. Any theology that is to be truly Christian 
and also truly Arab must therefore have assimilated all that is true 
in the best Muslim thought about God, and must use the same 
categories of thought. 

Consideration of these two cardinal points of strategy leads to 
the conclusion that the efforts of foreign Christians in the Levant 
states should be directed first and foremost to the strengthening of 
existing groups there; and in speaking of ‘existing groups’ one is 
thinking of the ancient pales ac even more than of the ‘new 


churches’, This involves various points. (1) The abandonment of all 
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attempts to mould Christian Arabs according to any western patterns, 
theological, liturgical or administrational; and encouragement to 
them to develop the ancient eastern traditions and bring them up to 
date. (2) The encouragement of the members of the ‘new churches’ 
to look to an eventual reunion with the ancient churches in which 
the traditions of the ancient churches would predominate. (3) The 
adoption of the ultimate aim of having a theological seminary in 
which the teaching would be done in Arabic—this is an ultimate aim 
because it cannot be reached for many years. (4) The fostering of 
what may be called the true evangelistic spirit—mot the attitude of 
wanting to talk to people so as to make them change from their group 
to one’s own, and not even the belief that one’s own group is superior, 
but the deep assurance that in the Christian faith there is something 
of infinite value, not merely for oneself but for all other men as well. 
It is this assurance we ought to be fostering rather than any merely 
superficial ‘missionary-mindedness’. 

With this discussion in mind let us turn to the specific points of 
the syllabus: 

(i) Unoccupied regions. Most of the missionaries of the Levant 
states are working among the Christians of Palestine and the 
Lebanon. There are comparatively few in Syria and Transjordan, 

redominantly Muslim areas. This, however, is not altogether to 
be condemned according to the above views. More serious is the 
fact that there are Christian or largely Christian villages, notably in 
the Nablus area and in Galilee, which are in danger of ceasing to be 
Christian because practically nothing is done for them; here foreign 
Christians could help considerably. (Something similar is probably 
true of other districts also.) 

(ii) Unevangelized groups. Among the Muslims very little is being 
done for the ‘Turkish Muslims of Cyprus. Among the Jews most 
attention is given to the European Jews who want to be considered 
Europeans rather than Jews, and not nearly enough to the Hebrew- 
speaking Jews. There is also the small community of the Druzes, 
for which nothing is being done directly (so far as I know), though 
some missionaries come into contact with Druzes incidentally. 

(iii) Distribution of personnel. Apart from the undesirability of 
using ‘missionaries’ to ‘convert’ Christians from one allegiance to 
another, there are various criticisms to be made. The most important 
is that many pieces of work are being carried on that are not planned 
so as to contribute to the building up of the Church, not even of the 
‘new churches’—this is mainly the case with some educational work. 
It may be first rate in its own way, but it has no reference to the 
organized Christian community and therefore loses most of its effect 
by diffusion. This criticism is not meant to apply to the secondary 
schools in Palestine, though in a sense it is true of them; but they 

have the justification that they are trying to contribute to the peace 
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of Palestine by bringing the different communities into friendly 
contact with one another on neutral ground—a legitimate Christian 
aim. The question that might be asked here, however, is whether 
work of this sort could not be done as well, or nearly as well, by 
secular bodies. There are various other kinds of work of which this 
question ought constantly to be asked. 

The lack of co-ordination with the indigenous Christian com- 
munities is particularly bad in Palestine. Most ‘sending’ churches 
seem to want to be represented in or near the Holy City, without 
considering the most urgent needs of Palestine as a whole. While 
their work may not actually overlap, it is clear that better results 
could be obtained from the same efforts if they were made in some 
of the villages which at present receive no attention. In general, 
village work has been little developed in the Levant states. 

2. Immediate steps. (1) ‘The first essential step is that those 
missions which have not already done so should be asked to renounce 
the policy of trying to ‘convert’ other Christians. (2) Missions 
should be asked to adopt the policy of supporting and working with 
the ancient churches, but not directing them or trying to force them 
into any western mould; if this is done, steps would also have to be 
taken to foster an appreciation of the eastern churches among foreign 
Christian workers. (3) Those who adopt that policy would then be 
able to get together to plan how best to co-ordinate their efforts to 
make them subservient to the end of building up a strong Arab 
Christianity. Only if some such steps are taken quickly is there hope 
of being able to save the Arab Orthodox community from dis- 
appearing, either by amalgamation with the Greek Catholics or in 
some less desirable way. (4) Immediate needs, in line with these 
suggestions, but not necessarily dependent on them, are fuller 
provision for the training of Arab teachers, pastors and lay workers. 

On the Jewish side the chief need is for more workers who can 
speak modern Hebrew fluently, and for the formation of a Hebrew- 
speaking Christian community which is not ashamed of its 
nationality. 

3. Co-operation. Effective co-operation is only possible where 
there is some measure of agreement on policy. The sort of policy 
outlined above would provide the best hope for further co-operation. 
It would be good for bodies outside the United Missionary Council 
to have fellowship with those within, but they would probably not 
be ready to adopt the general policy outlined here. 


W. M. Watt 
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THE MISSIONARY TASK OF 'THE CHURCH 
IN MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


By G. BAEZ-CAMARGO 


A. CHANGES IN THE CHURCH’S ENVIRONMENT 


I. RECENT CHANGES, AND GENERAL OUTLOOK 


“Segyptnbeerns AMERICA has been the scene of a contradictory 
situation. While Honduras and Nicaragua continue to be 
ruled, as before, during and after the war, by typical Latin-American 
despotisms, Guatemala and El Salvador, particularly the former, 
have seen the fall of deep-seated tyrannies and the advent of more 
popular and democratic régimes. Students and university professors 
were among the main leaders of this change. Guatemala now leads 
Central America in social reforms and liberal trends. In Costa Rica 
there is a peaceful social revolution in the bud, led by progressive 
Roman Catholic priests and laymen, under the inspiration of 
Leo XIII’s social doctrines. But Panama’s social and political life 
seems to be stifled by its cosmopolitan population and its economic 
dependency on a powerful neighbour, the Canal Zone, U.S. 

During the later part of the war, and possibly under a renewed 
sense of weakness in the midst of a world where great Powers ruled 
and clashed, there was a revival of the old-time idea of a Central 
American Confederation. These countries had been united at the 
beginning of their independence in a Federal Republic, but it soon 
split up into small nations independent of each other and often 
warring among themselves. The main trend for Central American 
union came from Guatemala recently, but in spite of a good deal of 
publicity and many courtesies exchanged between governments, the 
project does not seem to have made much real progress. The differ- 
ence in political status and social outlook that now prevails has 
created wide gaps between these countries, otherwise so alike and 
so closely knit together by geography and background. 

In Mexico, the radical leftism of ten years ago, strongly tinged 
with anti-religious feelings, has almost faded away. A change of 
public administration in 1940 brought about a shift to the right that 
resulted in a policy of compromise and political centrism. The 
general desire to back the Government during the international crisis 
and to avoid by all means any internal conflict kept in submission 
the opposing social and political forces of the country. But this sub- 
mission was only on the surface, so far as the reactionary forces were 
163 
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concerned. ‘They took advantage of the international situation and, 
quietly at first, then with increasing boldness, strengthened their 
position and influence. 

The social revolution which began in 1910, still liberal and mildly 
socialistic up to 1930, but strongly opposed by the wealthy classes, 
the foreign oupitelians and the Roman Catholic clergy, appeared to 
have spent itself in a final wave of radicalism imposed on it by some 
extremists who gained control of the movement. The reaction thus 
provoked grew by leaps and bounds, and all the forces traditionally 
opposed to social progress joined hands again. Opposition parties of 
fascist mentality, professing attachment to the social doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and enjoying increasing membership, 
have devoted themselves to promoting a veritable counter-revolu- 
tion. At the time of this writing they seem to wield a hidden but 
effective influence in public affairs. One of their fundamental tenets 
is ‘national unity’ on the basis of religious uniformity, that is to say, 
a frank denial of the right of religious minorities (non-Roman 
Catholics) to exist and propagate themselves. They have, therefore, 
proclaimed an aggressive campaign against Protestants, which has 
already resulted in bloody acts of persecution. 

The agrarian reform has been consolidated but at the same time 
practically stopped. One of the aims of the 1910 Revolution was the 
breaking up of /atifundia and the distribution of lands to the peasants. 
At varying speed, this distribution has been going on for the last 
thirty years. A recent law consolidates and protects the private 
property of the small landholdings thus created. Another result of 
the Revolution was an advanced labour legislation prior to the 
Russian laws. Under it, labour unions achieved a great deal of power, 
not always wisely used. The present administration has shown a 
strong hand against the abuses of trade-unionism, and fifty leaders 
of the Oil Workers’ Union who launched a recent strike were 
pemeey and legally dismissed. 

The country is going through a period of large-scale inflation. 
Although the currency has held its own in the foreign exchange, 
prices have gone up during the war, between 100 and 400 per cent. 
This has made the classic poverty of the masses still more acute, 
since the rise in salaries has been hardly above 100 per cent, and in 
most cases only 50 per cent. The emigration of workers to the 
United States, attracted by war employments, although conducted 
under government control and supervision, and for a limited 
period of service, resulted in a mass flight of man-power which 
caused a serious decrease in agricultural production and industrial 
output. 

On the other hand, the admission of several thousand Spanish 
refugees since 1939 has proved to be a fine cultural contribution, 
while many of them have been very useful in several industries. 
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Some of the best Spanish scholars are now teaching in Mexico. 
Others, being writers, journalists and publishers, have made 
outstanding contributions to the cultural life of the country, 
while Spanish scientists have actively engaged in fruitful 
research. , 

A few months before the end of the war, an emergency law 
declared illiteracy as Enemy Number One of the country and put 
every citizen under the obligation, if illiterate, of learning, and 
if literate, of teaching or helping to teach illiterates. A nation- 
wide literacy campaign was launched. Illiteracy had been over 
70 per cent when the Revolution entered the scene with its battle- 
cry: ‘Lands and schools!’ In 1944, when the present campaign 
began, it was 50 per cent. Resuidion to the 1946 report, one and 
a half million people have become literate in little more than a 
ear. 

: The most significant change in the religious field is the great 
Roman Catholic revival of strength that is making much headway. 
Under the Spanish domination, the Roman Catholic Church ruled 
supreme in the social, spiritual and political realms. With the 
Independence, there was a reaction against this theocratic supremacy. 
Liberal governments tried to push the Church back into the 
strictly spiritual domains, nationalized great portions of its enormous 
wealth and tried to annihilate its political interference. It has been a 
strenuous fight that is not yet over. The Revolution added a blow 
by supporting the liberal measures of the past, together with a deter- 
mined effort to exclude the Church from the educational field at 
large. This effort culminated in extreme measures, such as the 
atheistic ‘drive’ through the public schools in 1935. Even liberals 
objected to these measures and, in this climate of general disgust, 
a strong Roman Catholic reaction set in again. With a new and more 
lenient administration, Roman Catholicism grew confident. Strong 
political forces of Roman Catholic affiliation entered the arena as 
well-organized parties again. Against the letter of the Constitution, 
Roman Catholic schools began to flourish openly. Great religious 
festivals began to take place once more with big public demonstra- 
tions. Church funds that had fled the country under the menace of 
nationalization began to flow back and the Roman Catholic Church 
was able to launch new and costly enterprises, such as the sub- 
sidizing of the press, the creation of new schools, the establishment 
of a university, the financing of publishing concerns. One of the 
main phases of this revival has been a renewal of attacks on 
Protestantism and of the persecution of Protestants. According 
to the North American writer Richard Pattee, after an extensive 
survey of Latin America, Roman Catholicism is now stronger in 
Mexico than in any other Latin American country, including 
Argentina. 
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2. TRENDS OF GOVERNMENT POLICY REGARDING: 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


i. Religious liberty. 
Article 24 of the Mexican Constitution reads: 


Every man is free to profess the religious belief he desires, and to 
practise the ceremonies, devotions and other acts of his religion, either in 
the churches or in his home, when such practice does not constitute a 
transgression of the laws. Every public religious act should be celebrated 
inside the churches, which are at all time under the supervision of the 
authorities. 


Confinement of public religious acts to tHe inside of the churches 
is due to the fact that the Roman Catholic Church has made use of 
public religious demonstrations for political ends and that these 
acts often result in aggressive proceedings against buildings and 
members of other faiths. 

The government policy has been, and still is, to uphold these 
provisions and to enforce the first paragraph of the article. Regarding 
the second paragraph the trend has been to be lenient, and in recent 
years public religious demonstrations have taken place outside the 
church buildings without any interference by the authorities, 
There is also a practical overlooking of the multiplication and 
growth of Roman Catholic parochial schools established almost 
openly, and of schools conducted by religious orders, in spite of the 
fact that the Constitution prohibits the existence of religious orders 
within the country and the functioning of schools sponsored, 
financed and directed by religious organizations. 

Religious liberty in Mexico is therefore not menaced by the acts 
or attitude of the Government, but by the acts and attitude of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and people. A steady persecution of 
Protestants by Roman Catholics has been going on now for several 
years on a violent scale. 

Costa Rica is the only Central American country where the 
Roman Catholic is the State Church. In Nicaragua and Panama this 
Church is entitled to special protection and privileges. Church and 
State are separated in the other countries. But in all of them religious 
liberty is technically assured to all creeds. As in Mexico, there has 
been a strong anti-clerical feeling, and religious freedom has had 
to be wrested from the hands of the historic Church. Public educa- 
tion has been taken over by the governments, but private Roman 
Catholic schools and schools conducted by religious orders enjoy 
ample liberty. 

ii. The Evangelical churches in educational, medical and other 
social services. In all these countries, the evangelical schools, where 
they are allowed to exist and operate, have been the forerunners of 
educational progress. In Mexico, it is not legal now for schools 
under religious auspices to exist. But before this came to pass, the 
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little rural Protestant school was the real predecessor of the now 
vastly extended system of public rural education. At present, the 
influence of the evangelical churches in education has been almost 
ruled out, but individual Protestants, in many cases the direct 
product of evangelical schools in the past, have been holding leading 
positions in the public system of education and a good many Pro- 
testant teachers serve in the public schools. As Under-Secretary of 
Public Education, some years ago, a Presbyterian teacher, Dr 
Moisés Saenz, was responsible for a good deal of progress in rural 
education. 

With the exception of the educational field, in Mexico, the work 
of the evangelical churches in social service is unofficially welcomed 
by the governments, in all these countries. Help in the medical and 
agricultural field is especially appreciated, as it usually represents 
the introduction of advanced techniques and skills. Several Social 
Centres function in Mexico, offering physical culture, health educa- 
tion, free clinics, reading rooms, literacy classes. 

iii. Social security and primary human needs. 'Vhere is a frank 
trend in government policy towards more adequate provision for 
the needs of the people, including better housing, sanitation and old 

e security. The degree to which this trend has crystallized in 
effective measures naturally varies in the different countries. With 
the help of such foundations as Carnegie and Rockefeller a steady 
fight goes on against tropical diseases. As an illustration of this 
trend, Mexico introduced a Social Security Act three years ago. 
Efforts have been made to improve agricultural methods and to 
introduce home and factory industries, in order to raise the people’s 
standard of living, but many of these efforts fail, through political 
corruption and the extended practice of graft. Poverty, disease and 
primitive living conditions still hold the great masses of people in 
their grasp, particularly the Indians. 

If religious liberty becomes more and more endangered—and 
there are disturbing indications that it might be so—it will not be 
because of direct government action, but because of an increasing 
Roman Catholic fanaticism. It is hardly probable that, under the 
pressure of the Roman Catholic Church, governments will be led 
to enact measures affecting the religious freedom of non-Roman 
Catholic minorities. On the other hand, the revival of a strong anti- 
clerical wave, that might lead to restrictive measures of a general 
nature, affecting all religious bodies alike, is very possible, if the 
Roman Catholic Church does not use its present liberty wisely, and 
tries to get hold of political power again. 

Opportunities to the evangelical churches in the educational, 
medical and general social services may be widened if they enlarge 
their programme of social service to the community, and continue 
to use the most advanced techniques. 
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3. GOVERNMENTS AND MISSIONS 


Whether Liberal ideas or the Roman Catholic Church prevail, 
no direct relationship between Government and Protestant missions 
can be expected for a very long time. If Liberal trends predominate 
once more, it is likely that there will be an unofficial co-operation 
between governments and missions in matters pertaining to educa- 
tion, public health, agricultural development and morals. There 
have been instances of unofficial government recognition and assist- 
ance to a mission enterprise related to social and economic welfare. 

The continental campaign led by the Roman Catholic Church 
against Protestant missions in Latin America has very rarely affected 
the avowed policy of the governments toward these missions, and 
in Mexico and Central America not a single instance of it is known 
to the present writer. 


B. THe EvaANGELICAL CHuRCH’s LIFE 


I, CHANGES DURING THE WAR YEARS. 


There were no notable changes. There has been a general growth 
and increase in membership. The break of communications with 
mission fields, especially in the Far East and Pacific areas, preventing 
missionaries from returning to their stations, resulted in a real gain 
for Mexico and Central America, as missionary forces and funds 
in these countries were increased. New missions entered the territory; 
worthy projects were set on foot, of which perhaps the outstanding 
example is the work of Dr Hatch, former agricultural missionary 
in India, who opened an experimental farm under the sponsorship 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Mexico. Churches and missions have entered 
into a frank period of expansion and consolidation. 

As to comparative numerical strength, no reliable post-war 
figures are available. The latest at hand for Mexico (1935) gave 
some 90,000 as the evangelical community, although the official 
census for 1930 gave over 130,000. The difference accounts for 
people who enroll themselves as Protestants, without keeping their 
church connexion alive. For Central America, statistics raised by 
Mr K.G. Grubb in 1937 gave about 108,000 as the evangelical com- 
munity. Considering the increase in population and the rate of 
church growth between 1920 and 1930, a rough estimate of the 
present Protestant constituency in Mexico might be approximately 
250,000. A conservative estimate of growth in Central America 
would give a total of 150,000. While some of the church bodies 
have been more or less stationary in their membership, others, 
especially the Pentecostals and other independent groups, have 
shown a striking numerical growth. 
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2. THE LEADERSHIP OF THE CHURCHES 


Mexican laws, according to which only native Mexicans can 
exercise the religious ministry, have indirectly fostered the develop- 
ment of a strong body of national church leaders. ‘The proportion 
of nationals to missionaries is therefore very high, and the govern- 
ment of the churches is now almost completely in national hands. 
Missionaries confine themselves to educational, administrative and 
evangelistic activities. In Central America the proportion is roughly 
one national worker to each missionary, with a slight majority of 
missionaries. 

With very few exceptions, missionaries have had a fair theological 
training at home, but they are, on the whole, scarcely interested in 
and conversant with the history, psychology and cultural traditions 
of the peoples to which they come as spiritual helpers. ‘They become 
generally contented with the acquisition of a minimum working 
ontedge of the language, and the missionary who really masters 
it is still an exception. In recent years, however, the new and 
youngest additions to the missionary force devote their very first 
efforts to getting acquainted with the language and the cultural 
found of the country in which they serve; they are generally 
trained on specific lines and, with some of the elderly missionaries 
who have caught a new vision, they have become experts on a 
particular type of service and for that reason precious counsellors 
and helpers. 

The training of national leaders has been both narrow in its 
outlook and inadequate in its degree, and has produced, on the 
whole, a leadership poorly equipped for its responsibility. ‘The 
seminaries have been little more than small Bible schools, most of 
them strictly denominational, and confined almost exclusively to 
theological training. National leadership is strong on the evangelistic 
side, and it is on this quality that the growth of the churches has 
depended. But this evangelistic zeal tends to be driven through 
routine channels only. There is a general lack of the wider evan- 
gelistic outlook and of newer methods of approach. The evangelistic 
programme and leadership are weak on the medical, agricultural and 
social sides. The training of national ministers is not high enough 
to command the intellectual respect of the community and make 
it susceptible of a stronger impact. Lay workers are, in some 
groups, numerous.and very active, but most of them are poorly 
educated. 

The main centres of training have been the Union Theological 
Seminary, Mexico, the Central American Bible Institute, Guate- 
mala, and the Bible Institute, Costa Rica. There have been three 
denominational seminaries in Mexico and several smaller Bible 


schools in that country and in Central America. A Baptist seminary 
12 
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is being established in Mexico city. Although the training in these 
centres has been strongly along the traditional, almost exclusively 
theological, line, the Union Seminary in Mexico is opening up a 
new approach with its recently inaugurated Rural Church Depart- 
ment, which includes elementary training in rural sociology and 
economics. There is a tendency to raise the academic requirements 
for admission to the full regular course in the seminaries, while at 
the same time providing simpler and elective courses for students 
who have been unable to fill those requirements. The equivalent of 
high-school training is now required for admission to the three- 
years’ course in the Union Seminary of Mexico. The proximity of 
the United States is making the churches avail themselves of 
facilities for advanced training there, and some of the churches send 


chosen students to North American seminaries for a few years after. 


they have graduated from the local institution. 

immediate need for the future is the development of the 
Bible schools or Institutes in Central America into at least one 
regular seminary offering more advanced courses; the undergirding 
of the Union Theological Seminary in Mexico by the re-enforcement 
of its faculty and the enlargement of its course with a Department 
of Advanced Studies; the multiplication of regional training schools 
for lay workers; and the provision of scholarships for post-graduate 
courses abroad. Another important need is to connect the studies 
in the seminaries with the training facilities offered by national 
public schools and universities in such fields as sociology, history, 
philosophy and economics. 


3. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND THE CHURCH 


Reference was made under (a) 1, to the present economic con- 
ditions, partly the effect of the war. In spite of that situation, progress 
towards self-support has continued, but at a slower pace than before 
the war. Most of the church membership is drawn from the middle 
class and land labourers, with a sprinkling of industrial workers in 
the cities. These are the classes which have been most sharply 
affected by the inflation. Co-operative enterprises have suffered 
most from inadequate provisions and even from cuts in their income 
from the churches, since the main effort has naturally been made 
to uphold denominational projects. 

Many congregations had become self-supporting before the war.! 
New congregations are educated from the start in liberal giving and 
self-support, abandoning the old policy of financial dependency on 
the mission or a mother church. No significant developments in 
self-support have come recently to the notice of the present writer, 


1 See J. Merle Davis: The Economic Basis of the Evangelical Church in Mexico 
New York and London: International Missionary Council, 1940. 
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but the fact that the churches have, on the whole, supported them- 
selves well during the present economic crisis shows that their 
resources had not been really taxed to the limit in the past. They 
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art- have awakened therefore to a larger measure of self-confidence and 
and financial effort. 
nts 
, - 4. AN APPRAISAL OF THE CHURCH’S EVANGELISTIC SPIRIT AND PRACTICE 
n 
t of What was said of the leadership in this regard, under (b) 2, may 
ee- also be said of the Church at large. A fine evangelistic spirit and zeal 
- of is one of the chief characteristics and assets of Latin American 
of churches. Surrounded by a gross type of religiosity and low moral 
ond conditions, and confronted by a hostile religious majority, the 
fter. evangelical churches in this part of the world have been from the 
very beginning, and still are, strongly evangelistic. 
the But the following are weaknesses in their evangelistic practice: 
yne (a) In most churches, the evangelistic work rests almost entirely upon 
ing the shoulders of pastors, professional revivalists and a relatively 
ent small number of personal workers; there has been little mobilization 
ent of the lay constituency for personal or group work; (5) evangelistic 
ols methods have seldom gone beyond the occasional and classic revival, 
ate usually led by a visiting evangelist, with mass preaching and calls 
lies to the altar, distribution of tracts, some of them highly contro- 
nal versial; (c) there has been insufficient personal and group work by 
ry, the laity themselves, whose co-operation consists mainly in bringing 
non-converts to the Church; (d) most of the lay personal workers in 
churches which have mobilized the rank and file are poorly educated, 
and often spoil their work by lack of tact in their approach; their 
success is mainly among people as poorly educated as themselves 
yn- and they fail to reach people of average or higher education; (e) 
ess evangelism is lacking in new and more effective methods and has 
ore failed to make use of that larger evangelism which uses social service 
dle as a means of Christian witness. 
in So the Church is only partially fulfilling its mission. There are 
oly large areas of individual and social life still untouched by the 
“ed redeeming work of the Church. 
me 
ide ’ 
C. THe Cuurcn’s Task 
io I, THE UNFINISHED EVANGELISTIC TASK 
on i. Unoccupied regions. A glance at the map of evangelical occupa- 
in tion shows extensive areas untouched or relatively untouched. 
er, These regions have, however, been penetrated here and there by 
. individual workers or visiting church members, although the 
a establishment of a congregation may not follow at once. Other 
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areas offering geographical difficulties have remained completely 
untouched. Development of new roads, chief among them the 
Panamerican Highway, has opened up extensive areas for evan- 
gelization. Most active in entering unexplored territories are the 
Pentecostals and other independent groups of a similar character. 

Among the unoccupied regions the following may be mentioned: 
In Mexico: most of the territory of Lower California; the mountain 
range in Sonora and Chihuahua; the western portion of Coahuila; 
large portions in southern Michoacan, Guerrero, Oaxaca, Veracruz 
and Campeche; the eastern side of Yucatan and most of the territory 
of Quintana Roo; the northern portion of Zacatecas and Chiapas. 
In Central America: the north of Guatemala, between British 
Honduras and Mexico; also the north-east of Honduras, and 
Nicaragua’s middle west; in Costa Rica, there is some evangelical 
work in each of its seven provinces, but with only a few centres; 
Panama, with the exception of a fringe on both sides of the Canal, 
remains unoccupied. 

There has also been a tendency for evangelical work to con- 
centrate on cities and large towns, though some churches and missions 
are beginning to see the danger of urban concentration and are 
branching out into the surrounding country. Some even make a 
point of entering only those towns which are to be used as bases 
and develop their work mainly among the rural population. A few 
missions and churches are making work among the Indians their 
special responsibility. Lack of sufficient co-operation is causing 
duplication of efforts in certain regions, while others remain 
neglected. But some of the new missions entering Mexico are 
making it a matter of principle not to proceed without consultation 
with those already there and with such co-operative bodies as the 
National Evangelical Council. 

ii. Unevangelized groups. Practically all the groups have been 
touched with a varying degree of effectiveness. But the following 
may be listed as the ones that have been more relatively untouched: 
Indians, educated classes (intellectuals, students, professors), in- 
dustrial workers, liberal professions (lawyers, doctors, etc.), wealthy 
people and aristocrats, refugees, immigrants (such as the large 
Chinese population), Jews. 

iii. Distribution of personnel. ‘The tendency to concentrate in urban 
centres has also affected the distribution of personnel. Both foreign 
and national workers, but especially the former, tend to cluster in 
the cities and large towns, and to become attached to institutional 
plant such as social centres, urban churches, seminaries, hospitals. 
But in Mexico there is a significant trend which is resulting in a 
better deployment of forces. With the ministerial work exclusively 
in the hands of nationals and the gradual turning over of administra- 
tive and educational responsibilities to Mexicans, missionaries feel 
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more encouraged to launch new projects of a specific nature, such 
as the training of laymen, literature, visual aids, student work, 
evangelistic approach to neglected groups. New missionaries are at 
present pioneering in new approaches to new areas, while the 
nationals take over church work that is already under way. The 
sense of missionary adventure is thus being recaptured and the 
tendency to become arm-chair missionaries directing others from 
an office is rapidly or the decline. 

There is still some unawareness of, or reluctance to accept, the 
need to release certain workers for specialized tasks. ‘The task and 
lace of the minister are—very properly—given priority, but there 
is a tendency to overlook the importance of other gifts and vocations. 
The result is that those members of the Church who have no specific 
calling to the ministry find little opportunity to use their talents for 
the Kingdom’s sake. Men and women whose abilities in their pro- 
fession or trade—literary, scientific, artistic, manual—would: be a 
priceless asset for the Church are left with the impression that 
unless they enter the active ministry they cannot share in the task 
of the Church. 

This situation is beginning to change through the vision and 
efforts of the lay members of the Church themselves. An example is 
furnished by the Maranatha Club, an interdenominational lay group 
in Mexico city—doctors, lawyers, teachers, businessmen, artists, 
men of the trades and others—who have associated themselves in a 
programme of service, and who are working, for instance, for the 
establishment of an evangelical broadcasting station, after being 
denied, under Roman Catholic pressure, the use of commercial 
stations over which they had begun a series of Sunday religious 
broadcasts. But it is significant that this club is regarded with sus- 
picion and even disfavour by some leading pastors and church 
authorities, who seem to be afraid that the laymen’s initiative will 
be too strong for them to control. 


2. THE NEXT ESSENTIAL STEPS 


Some of the most immediate needs and opportunities, then, may 
be listed thus: the strengthening of the Union Theological Seminary 
in Mexico city and the creation of a Union Seminary for Central 
America; the mobilization, organization and training of voluntary 
lay workers; an increase in the production and distribution of 
Christian literature; the organization and training of the local 
churches as permanent evangelistic units, relying less on the services 
of itinerant evangelists; the extension and intensification of medical 
work, rural reconstruction, agricultural evangelism and other social 
services; the reorganization of Sunday-schools and other similar 
agencies according to the best educational principles and, in such 
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countries where it is still possible, the planting of more Christian 
day schools; the use of modern visual aids and of the radio; a closer 
co-ordination of the resources and work of the various missions and 
churches on the field as well as in the older churches. 


3. MORE EFFECTIVE ‘CO-OPERATION’ 


It is in countries such as Mexico and those of Central America 
that the lack of co-operation seems particularly absurd. Evangelicals 
are a small minority. Common sense alone might have drawn them 
together. But there are-groups and churches which still prefer to 
carry on an isolated fight against tremendous odds. Such organiza- 
tions, however, as the National Evangelical Council, in Mexico, and 
the Evangelical Synod, in Guatemala, where several denominations 
join hands, have done much to bring the evangelical forces together 
and to launch and foster common efforts. The trend is towards a 
closer co-operation, and the position of such groups and churches 
as still maintain themselves in isolation is becoming more and more 
untenable. 

In the meantime, it is highly desirable to develop an under- 
standing and some forms of general co-operation with missions and 
churches not at present affiliated to National Councils and regional 
associations. For certain specific projects, these groups could be 
invited to co-operate with the Councils. Such co-operation was 
achieved, for instance, in Mexico on the occasion of the International 
Congress on Christian Education (1941), when non-affiliated groups 
accepted the invitation of the World’s Sunday School Association 
and the National Council—the sponsors—to participate. The same 
thing happened on the occasion of the visit of Dr John R. Mott 
in 1940. 


G. BAEz-CAMARGO 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE 
MISSIONARY TASK OF THE CHURCH 
IN INDIA 


By RAJAH B. MANIKAM, Pu.D. 


I. CHANGES IN THE ENVIRONMENT 


gpa this paper sets out to deal with the effects of the war 

on the Church in India, it must of necessity discuss the 
problems which the Christian enterprise is facing now and will face 
in an increasing measure in a self-governing India. ~ 

The questionnaire of the International Missionary Council, on 
which this paper is based, was sent to various church and mission 
organizations in India, and about fifty replies were received. This 
paper, while recording the personal views of the writer, incorporates 
also the facts and opinions mentioned in these replies, and to that 
extent it is objective. 

There is no doubt that the changes which have taken place 
during the last few years in India have affected the work of the 
Church. It is not easy to describe the effects in so many words; 
perhaps the most noticeable are those resulting in the growth of 
interest in national affairs, an increased demand for education, a 
greater sense of freedom among the sexes and the growth of church 
consciousness on the part of Christian groups. Among the young, 
a much more independent and confident spirit has become apparent, 
no doubt due to war experience as well as to the economic improve- 
ment brought about by the earning of higher wages. In countries 
where conscription was enforced, the consequences for church 
life must have been serious. In India there was no conscription, 
though two million people volunteered for war service. The incidence 
of war fell, however, unevenly on different communities. Though 
we have no reliable data to show how the Christian community 
fared, we have reason to believe that the life of the Church was not 
seriously impaired, though Christian work was dislocated here and 
there when its buildings were requisitioned by the military authori- 
ties. The war meant to many members of the Church in India new 
contacts with a larger world and new opportunities of remunerative 
employment. Such a sudden change no doubt brought its own perils. 
It remains still to be seen how demobilized Christian service men 
and women will react to more normal conditions of life. Some of 
them are already finding it hard to settle down again, and particu- 
larly to rehabilitate themselves in villages; some of them are drifting 
175 
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to the towns, as a revolt against a return to the low caste subservience 
to the higher castes in villages. Men and women with war experience 
will have considerable influence, for good or ill, in the parishes to 
which they return. Sour, disillusioned and disgruntled persons are 
likely to be a source of trouble in the life of the Church. The ever- 
present difficulty of making both ends meet, and the prevalence 
of strikes in many industries and trades, have led to a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction which endangers religious work and Christian fellowship. 
Quite a large number of men and women from the war services have 
acquired a pronouncedly communistic mentality, and the effects of 
their ‘conversion’ have been noticeable not only in the political and 
social life of the country but also in that of the Church. 

Scarcity of food, clothing and other supplies and the high cost 
of living caused much hardship to our preachers and teachers. 
Many of them found that they could not meet their obligations on 
the income which the Church or mission was able to provide, and 
so they left it for war service. While this step solved their personal 
problems, it meant that the work they were doing in the Chris- 
tian enterprise was either left undone or was done inefficiently by 
less qualified substitutes. Some of these Christian workers succumbed 
to secular influences in the war services and drifted away from 
religion. Many young people who had never touched alcohol in their 
lives learned to drink while on war service; many abandoned their 
religious habits and learned to spend extravagantly and to live 
ostentatiously. 

Against these and other influences, it should be pointed out 
that some earnest Christian work had been done in the services. 
Its effect is being felt to-day. Throughout India, a number of 
Christian men and women have returned with more self-respect 
and self-reliance. Some illiterates have learned to read and have 
acquired a richer idea of the Church and of worship. Quite a few 
candidates for the ministry are forthcoming; a number of W.A.C.Is 
are volunteering for nursing service and some non-Christians have 
found Christ. The head of a big church in India writes as 
follows: 


I have met personally thirty such converts. One of these is laying siege 
to a community of three hundred persons and is determined to win them 
for Christ. Another has been baptized and has taken an active part in 
Christian work in the army. One Hindu who was captured by the Japanese 
at Singapore was converted in a prisoner-of-war camp. Two other Hindus 
are meeting with him every day for prayer, and they too are asking for 
baptism. 


It is quite possible that the influence of such persons will be 
widely felt. Moreover, the presence of a large number of troops 
from Europe, America and Africa, a good number of whom identified 
themselves with the Church, made one realize that although the 
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majority of any nation is not actively Christian, yet there are fellow- 
Christians to be found in every race. Thus the whole idea of 
‘Ecclesia’ gained point and significance. 


POLITICAL CHANGES AND POSSIBLE EFFECTS 


While the direct effect of the war on the Christian enterprise in 
India may not be very noticeable, its indirect consequences are of 
great moment. The greatest change that has taken place recently is 
the political change, which will rapidly transform the shape of 
things in India. Without narrating in detail recent political develop- 
ments, beginning with the Cabinet mission, we may characterize the 
change as leading to'a government of the people, by the people and 
for the people. At the centre an Interim Geckdninaen functions and 
in the provinces are the elected ministries. A Constituent Assembly 
with a Hindu President and a Christian Vice-President is engaged 
in drafting a constitution for an ‘independent sovereign republic’ 
of India. The absence of the Muslim League from the Assembly is 
greatly to be deplored. Many fear that a civil war is in the offing. 
Antagonism towards Britain and distrust of her promises are fast 
disappearing, but the tension between Hindus and Muslims is acute. 
Stabbings, acid throwing and hartals a of shops as a sign of 
protest) are the order of the day. Amid all this communal clash and 
strife Christians, with exceptions here and there, have gone on 
quietly and have not been molested; they are serving on peace com- 
mittees, rendering post-riot relief and doing their best to exercise 
the ministry of reconciliation. 

How will the political changes in India affect the Christian enter- 
prise? In other words, what will be their effect on (@) the Indian 
Christian and (5) the foreign missionary? 

In the first place, the isolation of the Indian Christian com- 
munity is gone, once and for all. The Indian Christian is in the 
national movement and is seeking no communal safeguards save’ 
those of religious freedom. The fact that Indian Christians have 
stood for election on Congress tickets and have been elected shows 
that the communal consciousness is gradually yielding place to 
party consciousness. In other words, the isolation of the Indian 
Christian is rapidly breaking down. He will no longer be identified 
with a foreign ruling power, but will be considered as one of the soil. 
This is a distinct gain. 

Once self-government is achieved, the real conflict in politics 
will not be between the Indian and the foreigner but among Indians 
themselves. In Congress circles the conflict is bound to be between 
the right and left wings, between middle-class capitalists and com- 
munists with a revolutionary programme. Christians will have to 
throw their weight one way or the other and cannot remain neutral. 
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A communistic constructive programme is likely to be forged outside 
the Church and its repercussions in the Church and in its institu- 
tional work and life are bound to be many. 

A third result of the political change will be increasingly in the 
direction of the State taking up the social services which have been 
till now in the hands of private agencies. But for a long time to come, 
because of the immensity of the task, the State is likely to welcome 
private agencies to assist her, but under conditions laid down by 
the State. Health services, the prevention of delinquency, primary 
education, adult literacy, rural uplift, the abolition of the Zamindari 
system, prohibition of drink and horse-racing—all these are being 
included in the social service programmes of Congress governments 
in the provinces. If ever the State takes over education, medical 
work and other social services in toto (which day is very far distant 
yet in British India), Christian agencies will be deprived of their 
chief means of communication and contact with non-Christians. 
There will, however, be a need for voluntary agencies to reach the 
people, and here the Christian can retain his place and serve the 
country by forming social service groups which the Government is 
bound to need for its social experiments. 

The State in Ceylon and in Travancore is attempting to take 
over education, and Christian schools there have had to fight hard 
for their existence. It is reported that in Mysore the Government 
has now and again interfered with Christian educational work b 
the operation of the Compulsory Acquisition Act. In Bihar, the 
Government has reduced grants to aided Christian schools by 
fifty per cent, with retrospective effect. In the Central Provinces 
some Christian schools are being taken over by the Government. 
In Madras, the teaching of English is being eliminated entirely from 
the higher elementary schools. On the other hand, the Bombay and 
Bengal Governments have urged private agencies like missions to 
open more schools and hospitals. It will be impossible for either the 
provincial governments or the Central Government to take over 
education, even primary education, in toto. Even if they did so, 
there would always be a place for first-class schools and hospitals 
maintained by missions. It is indeed true that in many of the national 
building activities, the Christian enterprise in India has not only 
led the State, but has done pioneering work. In primary education, 
higher education, women’s education, rural uplift, physical educa- 
tion, industrial co-operatives, medical work, care of orphans, widows 
and lepers, Christian missions had blazed the trail. It is only in 
recent years that the State is waking up to its responsibilities and is 
trying to discharge its duties. In this attempt it may seem to be 
ousting private agencies such as Christian missions, though the 
truth may be far from that. 


When the State does assume charge of these fields of activity, 
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Christian missions and churches should turn their attention in- 
creasingly to newer fields of pioneering work, while retaining as 
long as they can, if it is possible to do so in conformity with Christian 
principles, their due place in these older fields. There are vast 
opportunities of service ahead of the Christian enterprise in such 
new fields as the care of the physically and mentally handicapped, 
psychological medicine, vocational guidance, training of workers 
among the young, social service, domestic science and other 
enterprises. 

Religious instruction inside school hours may be prohibited. 
A missionary superintendent of schools writes: 


Recently I visited a school where the Christian Endeavour secretary 
had written in the Visitors’ Book: ‘I visited this school to-day and taught 
some Bible stories and had the children recite verses. I have instructed the 
teachers in regard to Bible teaching.’ The Deputy Inspector of schools has 
written on the other side: “The Department looks with disfavour upon the 
teaching of Christian Scriptures in grant-in-aid schools.’ 


This is not, of course, the attitude of high officials, but it shows 
what lesser officials sometimes do and the direction from which the 
wind is blowing. In the Bombay Presidency Christian hospitals 
have been asked to sign an agreement, as a condition for receiving 
a grant, that they will not do any evangelistic work in the hospital, 
not even the distribution of Christian literature, and that they will 
employ Christian and non-Christian workers in their institutions. 
In Madras the Christian Leper Sanatorium is being taken over by 
the Government. It is clear that the Church in India will soon have 
to determine for herself what contribution she should make in the 
realms of education, medical work and other social services, in the 
light of these tendencies and new conditions for receiving grants- 
in-aid. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Religious liberty will most probably be guaranteed for all citizens 
of India. It is, however, one thing to have it guaranteed in a con- 
stitution and another to fight for it in daily life, particularly in rural 
areas. While there may not be any frontal attack on Christianity, 
there are bound to be difficulties for the Church in the next few 
years, and it may be a very good thing for the Church to face these 
difficulties and, in overcoming them, to endeavour to turn them into 
opportunities for quickened life and witness. 

In Indian States, the Church may have to face an even more 
difficult time than in what is now known as British India. In 
Travancore, as in other parts of South India, temples are being 
thrown open to the Depressed Classes. This is indeed a great 
religious reform, and enough notice has not been taken of it, amid 
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all the communal clash. But its effect will be to please and humour 
the Depressed Class man. Preferential treatment by way of scholar- 
ships and financial aid is being given to these Scheduled Caste 
Hindus which is denied to converts coming from the same classes. 
This will no doubt make the Scheduled Caste man think twice 
before he seeks baptism. A number of States, notably Kotah, Bikanir 
and Jodhpur, have adopted in the past few years Freedom of 
Religion Acts, purporting to secure religious liberty and freedom 
of conscience. These enactments have been copied recently by other 
states also, such as Patna, Udaipur, Kalahandi, and they are often 
accompanied by police restrictions. These Acts aim at preserving 
the status quo ft make it almost impossible for anyone to change 
his religion. Difficulties are numerous in the case of minors desiring 
to be baptized, and every trace of mass movement is condemned 
and liable to heavy punishment. All conversions are to be registered 
before a magistrate and, where public opinion is very adverse to 
conversion, registration is likely to prove virtually impossible. Some 
states, like Bikanir and Tonk, have for long prohibited missionary 
residence. Dholpur has bought up the buildings of the Baptist 
mission and has thus shut it out. 

On the other hand, it must be pointed out that the recent pro- 
nouncements of Pandit Nehru and other Congress leaders have 
been very reassuring. In the Minorities Advisory Committee, the 
Christian community has been represented by four members. The 
Assembly has unanimously elected a Christian as its Vice-President. 
The Congress declaration of Fundamental Rights has always 
included religious liberty, and Pandit Nehru and the secretary of 
the Congress Party have interpreted it to include the freedom to 
change one’s religion. The Muslim community believes in the 
propagation of its faith and is sure to fight for this right. It is desir- 
able that Christians should not become unnecessarily frightened or 
alarmed, but trust in the declarations of the majority community 
and be prepared to meet the future bravely, in the knowledge that 
He who is the author and finisher of our faith is with us always. 


THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN A NEW INDIA 


How the foreign missionary will fare in the new India cannot 
be determined or forecast with precision at this juncture. With the 
establishment of a purely Indian Central Government and the 
transfer of power to Indian hands, all missionaries will become 
guests of the country. They will no longer be looked upon even by 
the man in the street as agents of an imperial power or vendors of 
the religion of an alien ruler. It is hoped that Memoranda A, B and 
C will either go or be radically changed, and missionaries will be 
subject to no further restrictions than those prescribed in the general 
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immigration laws of the country. All this will be a gain indeed and 
Christianity will not be reckoned as a foreign religion and will get 
a better hearing. 

For some time to come, however, there is likely to be some 
opposition to the foreign missionary in India. The inclusion of 
K. T. Shah, of Sophia College fame, in the Minorities Advisory 
Committee, the likely enforcement of the Reciprocity Law, whereby 
nationals of the countries of the British Empire which discriminate 
against Indians in the matter of franchise, holding of property or 
office are to be subject in India to the same restrictions, and the 
possible extension of this Act to non-Empire countries—these and 
other tendencies, particularly the communistic, which are gaining 
ground in the country, are likely to militate against the interests of 
foreign missions. To a letter sent out to the Christian members of 
the Constituent Assembly some have replied saying that, while they 
would fight for the liberty to practise, preach and propagate the 
Christian religion, they were not sure that the Christian community 
should ask for the right to depend upon foreign personnel and 
finance. ‘These are some of the Christian men and women who will 
have a say in working out the future constitution of India, and it is 
not unlikely that some restrictions may be placed on the work of 
the foreign missionary. 

The National Christian Council at its meetings in 1944 and 
1946 had resolved that missionaries from abroad will be welcome 
in India, but that they should come at the call of the Church in 
India and work in and through that Church and, if need be, under 
Indian leadership. The dioceses of the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon and, to a lesser degree, the chaplaincy work of the British 
Methodists in India, are likely to be affected seriously by the with- 
drawal of state aid; and a heavier financial burden must fall on 
Indian parishes for diocesan work which had been hitherto gener- 
ously supported by European parishes, now that the latter will 
need to raise all the money required for the support of their own 
clergy. However, it is to be hoped that one good result of this with- 
drawal of state aid will be to bring about a closer relationship between 
European and Indian congregations and the holding of bilingual 
services of worship. 


II. THe CuHurcn’s LIFE 
GAINS AND LOSSES DURING THE WAR 


(1) War, being an evil, cannot be expected, however inescapable 
and necessary it might have been, to produce only good results. The 
spectacle of men of Christian nations killing one another could not 
but weaken the Christian witness in a non-Christian land, especially 
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when a large number in that land believe in the philosophy of 
Ahimsa (non-violence). In several areas the need to provide religious 
and recreational facilities for troops stationed in the neighbourhood 
meant that less time could be given to the work of the local church. 
This additional work, plus the shortage of ministerial and evangelistic 
staff, both Indian and non-Indian, together with increased difficulties 
of travel, did lead to serious neglect of rural churches in certain 
parts of India. 

(2) From the material point of view the Church did much 
better than was expected. In spite of the high cost of living, food 
scarcity and rationing, the Church has been more than maintained. 
The generous contributions of service men have strengthened the 
churches financially and in a number of places new churches have 
been erected with their help. However, most churches and missions 
have had to grant dearness allowances to their workers and in certain 
places increments of salary, a condition that is likely to continue 
for some time. 

(3) The values of life have recently undergone much change in 
favour of securing wealth, attaining success and leading an easy 
and comfortable life. In the midst, however, of this increasingly 
materialistic outlook, there have also been a good number who have 
faithfully tried at great sacrifice to uphold Christian ideals. Some 
have been impelled to devote their lives to Christian service through 
the Church and Christian Ashrams, even though attractive careers 
were open to them elsewhere. 

(4) The Metropolitan of India draws attention to another weak- 
ness of the Church in India, a weakness in which she does not stand 
alone in the world: 


I feel that far too much time and money is being spent on organization 
and far too little on the development of Christian life and character. A 
sentence recently read in a book sums up what I mean: ‘The pressure of 
ecclesiastical machinery is tending to an alarming extent to smother the 
essential life and witness of the Church.’ 


With this observation many will agree. 

(5) During the last few years, largely as a result of the lessons 
learnt from the war and of political advance in India, a desire for 
union and unity has been growing, particularly among the laity. 
There is to-day more and closer co-operation among missionary 
bodies than a dozen years ago. The Provincial Synod of the Methodist 
Church (British), the South India United Church and the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon have voted for church union. Elsewhere 
also the desire for organic church union has been growing rapidly 
in the last few years. 

Very few who replied to the questionnaire have supplied statistics 
to show increase or decrease in the growth of the Shurch. Most 


replies indicate that the Church has held her own during the war 
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of ears. In some places she has gained in numbers, in others she has 

us ~ and in many centres her increase has been only nominal. 

od 

ch, 

tic LEADERSHIP 

ies As regards leadership in the Church, the observation of one who 

aun has had wide oo eae and who is actively engaged in training 
leaders for the Church is worthy of note: 

ch 

od I am not satisfied with the leadership of my church or of other churches 

d with which I have come in contact. There has been little change for the 

3 better; there is the same dependence on the West for financial support and 

he direction of policy; the same aloofness from some of the vital problems 

ive engaging the attention of the country; the same concern to keep the 

ns machinery of organization going even at the expense of more important 

in matters. The Church in India has not faced boldly the challenge of the 
war. The foreign missionary personnel in some areas has dwindled owing 

ue to the exigencies of the war and the work has been allowed to suffer, instead 
of nationals coming forward to shoulder the burden. Even where the desire 

in to carry on the work is there, the solution is found in appeals to the West 

s for more men and money. In a few areas I know there has been evidence 

: of greater self-reliance and love of independence than before. Yet I feel 

ty that it is time that something drastic was done to make the Church aware 

ve of the realities of the situation in India. 

ne 

gh While we must admit the justification for the note of disappoint- 

Ts ment and impatience underlying this observation, it cannot be 
denied that there has been an increase in the amount of responsi- 

k- bility carried by national leaders. There can be no doubt that those 

nd holding positions of leadership to-day have grown considerably in 
spiritual stature. Signs of weakness have appeared in that there has 

q not always been revealed that strength of character which leadership 

A demands, but this is not surprising in itself, nor need it last. 

of It is natural that the advance towards political freedom should 


he be accompanied by Indian leadership in the Church and by deeper 
realization on the part of the Church of its responsibility. The cry 
is for more Indian leadership in the Church. This should be made 


ns possible in an increasing measure soon, if the Church is not to suffer 
or greatly. There is still a large gap between the small number of 
y. educated leaders and the larger mass of untrained and uneducated 
ry persons in the Church. Politics have crept into the Church as well. 
‘st Some of the biggest congregations are torn by party factions and ' 
ch jealousies. Lay leadership is forging ahead, but it is still weak in a 
re number of places. Where it is strong it is said to be often destruc- 
ly tively critical of the Church. The independent layman who does not 
; depend for his bread upon the Church or the mission has not yet 
cs come into his own in the Church. How to conserve this lay leader- 
st ship and yet use it for the upbuilding of the Church ought to engage 


the attention of church leaders. 
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CHURCH VERSUS MISSION 


It is a matter for thankfulness that a number of missions have 
handed over their work to Indian direction and control. Questions 
of relative status and payment for services rendered by Indian and 
missionary personnel are now being seriously studied. Only a right 
solution of this knotty problem will ensure genuine fellowship 
between missionaries and their Indian colleagues. Owing to different 
churches being at different stages of growth, devolution or integra- 


much talked-of integration with the churches which they founded. 
Owing to this unequal development of integration and national 
awakening, a state of tension between missions and churches exists 
to-day; and it is inevitable. All foreign organizations are on trial and 
are being judged by their treatment of and relationship with their 
Indian colleagues. Racial discrimination, salary inequalities and 
questions of property ownership are creating much ill-feeling and 
are weakening the bond between missionaries and their Indian 
fellow-Christians. This is one of the reasons why promising men 
and women do not wish to enter the service of the Church or of a 
mission. It is most important that missionary societies should give 
their keenest attention to this problem, taking into the fullest 
possible account the national viewpoint. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


In recent years there has been considerable development of 
work among women by women. In Travancore a centre of women’s 
work called ‘Bethel Ashram’ has two or three branches in different 
centres. It trains women for rural work on evangelistic and social 
lines. The missionary training centre for women at the Women’s 
Christian College, Madras, has under training to-day women of 
university education who will go out to work among women. Women 
have played a very important réle in the political struggle in India, 
and it is but natural that they should have their rightful place in the 
Church as well. 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


It is recognized on all hands that the Indian ministry is not well 
educated, though it must be admitted that men of humble origin 
and not much education have worked wonders for the Church 
through their consecrated life and service. A well-trained ministry 
is the crying need of the hour and the National Christian Council 
has rightly ranked it ‘priority number one’ among the needs of the 


tion has not been as rapid as it should have been. It is surprising | 
that a large number of missions in India have not yet achieved this | 
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Church. Educated young men of promise are not being drawn to 
the ministry and it is even more important to discover why this is so 
than to devise schemes of theological training. In recent months the 
Christian Press in India has given much attention to this subject. 
The report of the N.C.C. theological education commission, The 
Christian Minister in India, suggests various lines of co-operation in 
theological training and many churches and missions in India are 
to-day giving them serious attention. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


Mention has already been made of increased contributions to 
the Church by service men and women. It is also true that the regular 
members of certain congregations have learnt to give more to the 
Church than hitherto. For example, the Methodist Church (British 
connexion) in South India reports that while the income from Indian 
sources for work other than education was in 1939 Rs1,29,854, 
that for 1944 was Rs1,90,300. The Basel Mission in Western India 
reports that the members of its churches have given liberally. The 
lowing figures are revealing: 


Church Contribution Mission Subsidy 


1939-1945 1939-1945 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Churches in South Kanara . 4632 6578 4000 1250 
= », Malabar " . 5697 9793 3000 2250 
Me », Bombay Karnatak . 1437 4297 1000 Nil. 


The Andhra Lutheran Church has begun to reduce the mission 
subsidy by 2 per cent every year. 

This development in giving to the Church has not, however, 
been endorsed by certain other churches and missions. While in 
some places town congregations are becoming more and more self- 
supporting, it must take a long time before rural parishes are able 
to provide funds for the maintenance of their ministry and to build 
up endowments to supplement their contributions. The Cambridge 

ission plan of enabling its work in India to be put on a stable 
basis needs to be carefully studied. The Central Fund’ system for 
the payment of pastors has helped weaker churches considerably 
and many churches have adopted this system in recent years. 
Efforts are being made by many churches to teach their members 
self-support. In recent years a strong feeling has been growing 
against large financial subsidies from abroad, as it is felt to be 
degrading to self-respect and injurious to the best interests of the 
Church. This problem of self-support will not be solved until 
individual congregations become much bigger and until the economic 
status of the individual members is greatly improved. 
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EVANGELISM 


It is admitted by all who replied to the questionnaire that the 
Church in India is not fulfilling its mission of evangelism. Both in 
spirit and in practice there are grave deficiencies. City congregations 
could do much more in evangelism than they are doing at present. 
The narrow conception of self-support, namely, paying the pastor 


a miserable salary and keeping the church building in good repair,’ 


has prevented many congregations from realizing their duty to make 
provision in their budgets for evangelistic work. In many areas 
evangelization is reckoned to be the duty of the mission, while the 
obligation of the Church is to keep itself self-supporting. This 
erroneous idea is being corrected now, and more teaching and 
emphasis are devoted to the obligation of a Christian to witness to 
his Saviour. Another problem is how to get the low caste man who 
has embraced Christianity to concern himself with the caste man 
and in general to adopt a wider evangelistic outlook. 

There are, however, some indications that the Church is realizing 
that it is her duty to evangelize, if she is not to perish. The Syrian 
Church is sending out missions to different parts of India. One such 
group is actively working in the Central Provinces. Certain dioceses 
of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon have undertaken home 
mission work in parts of India other than their own. The Nirmal 
mission of the Methodist Church in South India (British) is being 
maintained from contributions from four districts, with no foreign 
subsidy. The South India United Church has sent an Indian 
Christian minister and his wife as missionaries to Papua. The 
National Missionary Society is taking on a new lease of life and is 
entering newer fields with vigour. It is seriously considering taking 
up the support of the Kenya Mission to Indians. The Methodist 
Church in Southern Asia (American) is supporting an Indian 
Christian missionary in South Africa. These are indeed welcome 
signs, which make one believe that the Church in India is gradually 
realizing in an increasing measure her evangelistic mission, though 
more needs to be done to strengthen and direct her activities in 
evangelization. 


Il]. THe Cuyurcn’s Task 
UNOCCUPIED REGIONS 


While one must be thankful to God for what has been achieved 
in His name in India, it is staggering to think of the unfinished task. 
There are vast areas of India which have not been touched at all 
by the Gospel of Christ. In many parts the Christian message has 
not been heard even once. There are a large number of Indian States 
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in which foreign missionary work is forbidden. There are areas of 
two and three and five million people where no effective Christian 
witness has been made available. While South India is fairly well 
studded with churches, the rest of India has many unoccupied areas. 
Even in South India there are several pockets of territory where 
comparatively little evangelization has been carried out, as, for 
instance, the hill districts of Salem. Many of the neighbouring 
countries, such as Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Nepal have not been 
reached by the Gospel. 


UNEVANGELIZED GROUPS 


There are only about eight million Christians in India out of a 
population of some four hundred millions. Nearly 98 per cent of 
our brothers and sisters are still outside the Christian Church. 
There are only about fifteen non-Roman Catholic missionaries and 
20,000 Christians for every million persons in India. The existence 
of fifty million in the Depressed Caines and a large number of 
aboriginal tribes outside the Christian Church should challenge it 
to continued effort. Few of the caste Hindus have been won over 
to Christianity, since only 2 per cent of the Christian community has 
come from them. Evangelism among a hundred million Muslims 
and six million Sikhs is wholly inadequate. Religious sects like the 
Parsis, Jains, Arya-Samajists, Theosophists have not been success- 
fully confronted with the claims of Christ. Even among Indian 
Christians there are many who need to be converted again. 


UNTOUCHED ASPECTS OF LIFE 


There are also many realms of secular life in India which have 
not been influenced by Christian thought and the Christian message. 
The relationship between master and servant, capital and labour, 
rich and poor, Muslim and Hindu—all these need to be touched 
with Christian ethics. An India which is fast becoming industrialized 
needs to be saved from the evil consequences of this process. The 
Christian Gospel needs to be applied more and more to the economic 
life of India also. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


Churches and missions in India are now so badly under-staffed 
that it is difficult to deploy the workers so as to strengthen the 
personnel in the more promising areas. The transfer of personnel 
is further made difficult by the language problem. Nor is it easy 
to determine what is a barren area, for often what has remained 
barren for some time has surprisingly yielded a plentiful harvest, 
as in the mass movement areas in the south. Regarding the 
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distribution of personnel, Indian and foreign, one of the officers of 
a big denomination writes as follows: : 
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A great many of the missionary staff still tend to reside in cities and 
look after institutions and keep account books, but in recent times this 
system has been modified by the posting of such people for direct pastoral 
work under the direction of Indian Oe papeeenger Also in theory and to 
some extent in practice, we have reached a stage when we could say that 
there is no station in our work which is reserved for a missionary or an 
Indian, but the best man will be sent for the work, and that the placement 
of personnel shall not be any more queered by the fact of mission bungalows 
being available in certain places. 


The National and Provincial Christian Councils have been 
carrying out surveys of evangelistic opportunities in certain areas 
with a view to discovering their total needs and the most effective 
deployment of personnel. One such survey is under way in the 
United Provinces. 


THE NEXT ESSENTIAL TASKS 


(1) The most important task ahead of the Church in India is 
to deepen the spiritual life of her people by careful, diligent teachin 
and regular worship. From the teaching and worship will come fort 
the witness of life and the urge to evangelize. It has become clear 
that evangelistic advance must depend on increasing the resources 
of the Church, which in turn depends on developing the spirit of 
Christian giving in the widest sense of the term, namely the spirit 
of dedication, not only of material possessions but also of pérsons. 

(2) The Church must produce leaders and workers for every 
walk of life, so that the evangelistic and social work may become 
more effective. This can be helped forward (1) by trained and 
inspired personnel, both lay and ordained, to man the churches 
and direct activities; and (2) by propaganda in the best sense of the 
word, namely the production of attractive, useful and informative 
Christian literature, both in English and in Indian languages. 
Increasing importance should be attached to the publication and 
distribution of Christian literature, not only for the Christian com- 
munity itself, but also as a means to evangelism. A modern Christian 
apologetic needs to be worked out in reply to the recent writings 
of Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Gandhiji. 

(3) A nation-wide campaign to recruit for Christian service should 
be jointly undertaken by churches, missions and the Christian 
Councils. Young people should be enlisted who are prepared for 
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sacrificial service for Christ, to obtain the best possible training for 
Christian leadership and to invest their lives in His service without 
regard to worldly considerations. A Student Volunteer Movement, 
akin to that in the West, with terms of service modelled upon what 
obtains in missionary societies, should be initiated and developed, 
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The Student Christian Movement in India is giving its attention to 
this matter. 

(4) Missionary societies will help the Indian Church a great deal 
if they will work out schemes whereby promising Indian Christians 
may be given foreign training and experience. The Government of 
India are sending to the West to-day a large number of students 
for further training. The leadership which the Indian Christian 
community has enjoyed in several parts of India, because it has had 
at its disposal a number of educated and trained men and women, 
will be greatly endangered, if not eliminated, when these students, 
among whom only a very small proportion are Christians, return 
to India after their training whem The Methodist Church in, 
Southern Asia has already given a lead in this matter through its 
‘Crusade for Christ’ scholarships. Christian business men in the 
West could help the Christian community in India considerably if 
they would take for professional training in their businesses persons 
of ability and integrity recommended by the Church in India. This 
would help to create an economically well-placed middle-class 
Christian community which would be an asset for the Church in 
India. 

(5) The full and complete integration of mission and Church 
should be achieved as soon as on om The early Apostles did not 
pe out to establish missions, but churches. A mature Indian Christian 
eader envisages the next essential steps in India in these words: 


A declaration of churches and missions in support of ‘United Planning’ 
as the accepted policy for the future work in India, the placing of Indians 
invariably in positions of trust and responsibility, with the foreign mission- 
ary standing by them in loyal support, and the making of the Church in 
India the keystone of the missionary enterprise. 


CO-OPERATION 


More effective co-operation in evangelism seems not only a 
possibility, but a great necessity. It should be possible to make 
available to local groups preachers and evangelists of proved 
ability, leaders for revival and institutes, useful literature and other 
material. Provincial Councils should take a lead in this matter. It is 
indeed a pity that nothing very significant has resulted from the 
‘Paton Memorandum’ on united planning and action. “To act as if 
we were one Church’, as William asen desired us to do, has proved 
to be too much to expect of certain missions and churches. However, 
a strong desire is growing, particularly among the laity, not only 
for more active co-operation in Christian life and work but also 
for church union. The voting on church union at the recent meetings 
of the South India United Church and the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon—particularly the voting of the laymen, bears out this 
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- point. The Church in India can give a lead to the whole of Christen- 
dom in the matter of church union, and one hails with delight the 
prospect of a united Church in South India in the very near future. 

he problem of securing the co-operation of those groups which 
have not affiliated themselves with the Christian Councils in India 
is a difficult one. In recent years the number of these independent, 
small missions and churches has increased considerably. These 
earnest-minded groups often come into an occupied field, with free 
literature and funds for the employment of leaders, and take over 
from older churches well-established work and several of their 
members, thus weakening those churches. Those who feel compelled 
to come to India to preach the Gospel must not, of course, be 
restrained. It is true also that in some instances their coming has 
deepened the spiritual life in certain places and has furthered 
evangelization. But co-operation and comity between them and the 
older groups could release great spiritual forces for work among 
millions still unreached by the Gospel. How to secure such an under- 
standing with them remains still a problem. In this matter, the 
conferences of missionary societies in the West could be of great 
service to India, if they would take up this question with the head- 
quarters of these independent missions at home. 

The constitution of the National Christian Council was revised 
and passed at the recent meeting of the Council in November, 1946. 
Some important changes have been effected. It is now possible for the 
Council to take administrative control of such matters as are assigned 
to it by its constituent members. There is a strong feeling in certain 
circles of Indian Christians that the Provincial and National Christian 
Councils still represent the missions more strongly than the churches, 
and that the independent laymen are inadequately represented and 
are largely left outside. Steps to give adequate representation to the 
laity were taken at the meeting. The problem of making the National 
Christian Council represent Fic the churches in India rather 
than the missions is akin to the problems faced by the International 


Missionary Council in its relation to the World Council of Churches - 


and it needs to be carefully studied and solved soon. 

Some Provincial Councils are seriously considering the employ- 
ment of full-time secretaries. The National Christian Council is 
strong, only to the extent that the Provincial Councils are strong. 
At its last meeting it gave serious consideration to this matter and 
has budgeted for additional funds to subsidize such appointments, 
in the first instance, to two or three Provincial Councils. An earnest 

lea is entered here to missionary societies to grant earmarked funds 
or the employment of full-time secretaries, Indian or non-Indian, 
= strengthening co-operation among churches and missions in 
ndia. 


RajaAH B. MANIKAM 
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THE CHURCH IN THE SLAV WORLD 
By PAUL B. ANDERSON 


—, christianization of the Slav people began to take place 
only slightly after the christianizing of Western Europe. 
Christians from Rome entered what is to-day called Roumania in 
the third and fourth centuries with the Roman armies of occupation, 
coming by way of Illyria and Thrace, but no trace seems to have 
been left after their withdrawal. These missions continued up to 
the fifth century. In the tenth and eleventh centuries Roman 
missionaries worked their way also from Germany into Poland, 
Lithuania and the Baltic. 

After the Byzantine Empire was established, and the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople received authority ‘equal to that of Rome’ at the 
third Oecumenical Council, and a position of primacy in all mission 
(‘barbarian’) territory at the Council of Chalcedon, 481, Christian 
expansion in Eastern Europe must be accredited to Constantinople 
rather than to Rome. The celebrated missionaries Cyril and 
Methodius went as far as Bohemia in the ninth century. Bulgaria 
was christianized about 874. Other missionaries moved into Russia 
by way of Bulgaria and the Black’Sea, reaching the culminating 
point of their efforts with the baptism of Prince Vladimir at Kiev 
in 988. His mother Olga was already Christian. 

From about the ninth century onward to the present time there 
has been a struggle between the Christians of the East and those 
of the West. To the former belong most of the Slavs east of the 
river Dvina, which flows northward into the Baltic, and the river 
Sava, flowing into the Danube at Belgrade. The Slavs west of 
this line—Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croatians—are for 
the most part Roman Catholic, while those to the east are Eastern 
Orthodox. In this struggle, which assumed the form of national 
conflict, we may note certain decisive events. In 1242 the Russian 
Prince Alexander Nevsky defeated the Teutonic Knights with 
their Roman bishops in the battle of Lake Pakov. In 1365, the 
Council of Florence decided upon reunion of the eastern and 
western churches, but this decision was immediately rejected 
both at Moscow and at Constantinople. In 1595, at a conference of 
bishops at Brest-Litovsk, a unique principle was established whereb 
the Oriental rite and even the etal clergy could be retained, 
according to the eastern custom, while jurisdiction would be held 
by the Pope at Rome. This ‘Unia’ affected the population known as 
the Western Ukraine with the Bukowina, and has been a no-man’s 
land between the Roman West and the Orthodox East, the people 
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being drawn in one direction or the other by acts of war as well as 
by personal decision. The latest act in this struggle was a conference 
at Lvov, now in the U.S.S.R., in 1946, at which the Uniats of the 
territory which had for a time been Poland, those in the Carpathian 
mountains and of course those of the Soviet Ukraine transferred their 
loyalty from Rome to the Patriarchate of Moscow. 

In Serbia, the Uniat movement made no progress. After the first 
world war, when Yugoslavia united in a single kingdom the Orthodox 
of Serbia with the Roman Catholics of Slovenia and Croatia, the 
Pope endeavoured to achieve a concordat establishing the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the Yugoslav state, but this 
concordat was finally rejected in 1937 under pressure from a Serbian 
popular movement of protest. 

While the west of Europe was still in the dark age, the Slavs in 
Bulgaria achieved a golden age of higher education, philosophy and 
theology. The great teachers were St Clement and his predecessors 
St Cyril and St Methodius. These glories came to an abrupt end 
in the year 1018, when the Byzantine Emperor Basil overran Bulgaria 
with the ruthlessness characteristic of the period. Within a few years 
Kiev, with its great monastery and its noted monastic teachers, 
became the leading intellectual and spiritual centre of the Slav world. 

A prime distinction between the Orthodox East and the West is 
that the former was not in the direct path of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. The Tartars-had already overrun Russia and the 
Turks were in the Balkans when the Renaissance reached its full 
flower. The fact that the Reformation was an attack against Rome, 
and might therefore have been considered by the Orthodox East 
as a movement in which it should share, did not have this effect. 
In the first place the weakness of the Slav peoples in Russia after 
the Tartar invasion left them chiefly concerned with their own 
internal affairs, and the Church was wholly occupied with national 
restoration. By the time that a certain stability had been reached 
in Russia, the Roman Catholic Church was strongly entrenched in 
Poland, the territory lying between the Reformation lands and 
Russia and forming an area impervious even to the potent ideas of 
the Reformation. Consequently such movements away from the 
Orthodox Church as have occurred in Russia or the other Orthodox 
Slav countries (except for Uniatism), have been largely local 

roducts. Some individuals in these movements have been touched 

y Reformation ideas, but the working out of non-Orthodox 
Christian movements must be credited chiefly to native Russian 
tendencies, even when the result in theological outlook and custom 
has turned out in the end to be something akin to the Baptist or 
similar movements in the western world. The greatest movement 
in opposition to the Orthodox Church has in fact been one of 
recalcitrants, when in the seventeenth century a considerable body 
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of the Orthodox refused to accept the changes which the official 
body under Patriarch Nikhon brought into the life of the Church. 

In the nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth 
the life of the Orthodox Church was under severe control by the 
State, yet it produced numerous writers on theological, pastoral and 
moral teachings, as well as strong movements of spiritual power, 
which gave rise to the idea of the Orthodox Church as a source of 
rich mysticism and bestowed on Russia the name of ‘Holy Russia’. 
Control of administrative and educational functions in church life 
in no way nullified the spiritual life of the people. 

The experience of the Orthodox Church among the Slav peoples 
since the first world war has been a revelation of spiritual and 
intellectual power, offering rich contributions to the whole of 
Christendom. They have come from Bishop Nikolai Velimirovitch 
of Serbia, from numerous bishops and theologians from Bulgaria, 
from the bishops and theologians of the Russian Church in 
emigration and from the strength now revealed in the Russian 
Church within the Soviet Union. 


Tue EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE MISSIONARY TASK OF THE 
CHURCH 


In the Soviet Union, at the outbreak of the war, the Orthodox 
as well as the Roman Catholic and Protestant bodies had small 
groups of adherents, but these were exceedingly loyal. All had lost 
great numbers of nominal members, and had been prevented by 
the secularist educational policy of the Government and the per- 
sistent action of the anti-God movement from building up member- 
ship among young people. However, for two or three years before 
the war there was a tendency to diminish the operations and effects 
of the anti-religious movement. Furthermore, the purges and 
tensions in the Communist ~~ drew attention to more strictly 
political, economic and social problems, away from religion. The 
growth of scientific research in the history of religion in Russia, 
moreover, had brought out many facts showing the positive con- 
tribution of the Church and its institutions to the cultural life and 
well-being of the people of Russia. As a result the Church at the 


- moment of the Nazi attack, June 1941, was on a stronger footing 


than it had been for many years. 

The invasion created an entirely new environment and position 
for religion in the Soviet Union. There was an instinctive reaction 
against the invader on the part of the people, overcoming antipathies, 
whether of the party and the Government to religion or of religious 
—_ to the party. The Government needed any and all kinds of 

elp, whether physical, psychological or spiritual. Individuals in 
high places of authority in the State felt this sense of need. The 
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previous six or eight years had given ample evidence of the non- 
political character of church life. The constitution (1936) and laws 
of the country had separated Church and State, religion and 
education, and religion from all social and cultural affairs. 

The day after the Nazi attack, the head of the Orthodox Church 
issued a call to all the faithful to rally around the Government for 
the security of the nation. In so doing the Church was not departing 
from its historic réle. The Government welcomed this declaration 
by Metropolitan Sergij and since then the churches have been 
spared the discrimination and indeed the oppressive actions to 
which they had formerly been subjected. 

Thanks to this change of attitude on the part of the authorities, 
the people, who had previously feared to reveal any religious 
tendencies, now turned openly to the Church. The Church in fact 
was resuming its historic réle of counsellor to the people in a day 
of national crisis, as it had done under the Tartars, under the impact 
of earlier western enemies, and as it sought to do when the Bolsheviks 
seized power in 1918. The result was that the Orthodox Church was 
given a standing even beyond its expectations, and opportunities 
for development for which it could not previously have hoped. 

Yet the decision was essentially a political one. It represented 
the party line in terms of strategy in operating the dictatorship of 
the Communist party. The decision simply took account of the 
Marxist philosophical theory that suffering creates God and 
strengthens belief in God: since suffering is universal in war-time, 
it follows that belief in God will be more widespread. From the 
standpoint of the Communist party, therefore, its attitude towards 
religion was not ‘at all changed, but its manner of dealing with 
religion called for a recognition of both the psychological and the 
historical value of religion at a time of national crisis. 

In a controlled society where every person is constantly under 
scrutiny, social life is superficial. People meet in great gatherings 
and all act alike, and they vote in such meetings as if they all think 
alike. Even when meeting privately in small groups, frank con- 
versations are avoided. The war did not change this situation. 
Society and people’s social contacts were under even sharper scrutiny 
than before. Yet there was a place where the individual might 


express himself and his deepest thought—in the Church. Previously . 


society was so constructed and controlled that the individual 
hesitated to go to church. Now attendance at religious services 
became an occasion where the individual, in the presence of 
others, that is, in society, could feel a sense of release, of express- 
ing that which was deepest in his heart, of being at one with other 
people in sincerity and integrity of conscience. People could come 


together, be in society, yet not have to talk, either to seek or to 
give confidences, 
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The war also brought to fruition the change in the official attitude 
begun about 1930 as to the place of religion and of the Church 
in Russian culture. According to the Marxist interpretation of 
history, culture is the product of the interplay of economic and 
social forces at successive stages in the developing clash between 
the dominant economic class and the under-privileged classes—the 
class struggle. It took about fifteen years for the authoritative minds 
of the Communist party to reach the conclusion that it would not 
be a betrayal of the revolution if they gave public expression to 
their appreciation of the cultural values revealed by the Church 
at earlier stages of the class struggle. They should not judge the 
past by the present stage of the class struggle; conversely, at the 
present stage of the class struggle some of the cultural elements such 
as religion might reappear as valuable even though but recently 
considered dangerous. 

The party’s recognition of the part played by monks in creating 
social norms, in recording the life of the people and of the nation, 
in pioneering the wildernesses, in making friends. with the border 
tribes to the East, in improving agriculture, in printing and in the 
characteristic art of the nation—architecture, painting, music—was 
expressed first in scientific monographs available only to the élite, 
then in more popular works. Eventually it had the logical effect of 
making the public feel that religion was not hostile to culture and 
that they could embrace religious values in their cultural life as 
citizens of the Soviet Union. This was logic, but not dialectic. The 
dialectic still stands, that at any subsequent moment, depending on 
the existing combination of forces, the party may decide to play 
down the value of religion and in fact return to its oppression. 

New editions of the Russian classics, such as the works of 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Leskov, with their open portrayal of religion 
as a cultural force, began to appear and eventually achieved enormous 
distribution. Furthermore, with the rebirth of national feeling and 
with the Government’s recognition of the large part played by 
religion, they began to bring forth heroes of the people in books, 
on the screen, as titular sponsors of military awards and decorations. 
Such heroes were Prince Dmitry Donskoy who, with St Sergius, is 
considered the saviour of Russia in the struggle with the Tartars; 
Prince Alexander Nevsky, also canonized, and others. 

Marxist dialectic materialism still operates, however, for the 
Church is given no positive réle in current culture, that is to say, in 
modern literature (as contrasted with the reprints of the classics), 
theatre, music or painting; and especially is it given no place in the 
realm where religious ideas might join with the secular in deter- 
mining the thought content of Soviet society. Religion is kept within 
the confines of the church premises. 

Here some comment must be made on pan-Slavism. Originally, 
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the idea and the organization of pan-Slavism came from religious 
circles, with a view to achieving unity among the Orthodox churches 
in Russia and the other Slav countries, in order that they might 
together fight better against Islam. The idea was quickly exploited 
by the Czarist régime and given a political twist for dealing with 
the Balkans. The whole conception was condemned by the Com- 
munist party before and after the other war on the grounds that 
religion should not be helped in any case, and the more so when it 
became an instrument used by the class enemy. During the recent 
war, however, the Communist party has itself revived the idea of 
pan-Slavism and has organized all-Slav conferences and an all-Slav 
movement, not only among the Slavs of Eastern Europe, but 
among the descendants of these Slavs who have settled in the new 
world, both North and South America. This movement emphasizes 
the cultural affinity between the Slavic people, with a view to 
strengthening their unity with the Soviet Union, and it does not 
hesitate to include religion. Bishops of the Russian Church in 
Moscow have spoken on the wireless on behalf of the all-Slav 
movement; Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitzky, the second highest 
prelate of the Russian Orthodox Church, attended the all-Slav 
congress at Belgrade in December, 1946, and was elected to its 
presidium, while the pamphlets and other literature propagandizing 
the movement unfailingly carry religion as within the stream of 
Slav culture. 

From the standpoint of religion itself, the change of environment 
consists chiefly in the tendency for religion and religious persons 
to accommodate themselves to the scientific outlook. Agriculture is 
now in the hands of trained agronomists instead of being con- 
trolled by the church calendar of saints’ days. The violent removal 
of ‘superstitious practices’ had its deadening effect on religious 
expression. The official welcome given to the Church’s participa- 
tion in the financial and psychological conduct of the war, on the 
other hand, has led the Church to discard much of its completely 
neutral attitude towards government and national affairs. During 
that war, at the inspiration or perhaps the insistence of the Govern- 
ment or, it may be, in part because of true patriotism, the churches, 
Orthodox and Protestant, raised among their faithful hundreds of 
millions of roubles for the war effort, an achievement which naturally 
resulted in softening the environment in favour of religious life. 


TRENDS OF GOVERNMENT POoLicy 


In the Soviet Union religious liberty is interpreted as meaning 
freedom to confess religion or to confess no religion. This is a 
reaction against the pre-1917 situation in Russia, when every subject 
was supposed to be an adherent of one religion or another, as is 
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the case in several European countries even to this day. The revolu- 
tion gave ‘freedom’ to those who desired to profess no religion. 
The party permits no party member to hold religious beliefs. 

The distinction is made between freedom of religion, in the 
sense given above, and freedom of conscience. In the 1936 con- 
stitution, the clause relative to religious liberty is introduced by the 
phrase ‘in order to provide freedom of conscience, the Church is 
separated from the State’. In other words, the citizen has the right 
to believe according to his conscience, but he is limited in expression 
of his belief by the party-controlled attitude of the State. 

The party adheres to the Marxist philosophy of dialectic 
materialism, in accordance with which there is no metaphysical 
existence—there is no God. Belief in God is considered the product 
of anti-social forces causing suffering, from which belief in God is 
an escape. The policy is to use science, and state force where 
necessary, to remove the anti-social forces, which cause belief in 
God. In that way God will be made to vanish. Effort is especially 
made to instil the dialectic materialistic scientific view in children, 
in the hope that they will thereby be immunized against religion. 
Children and young people may attend religious services, but this is 
not encouraged. An article in Komsomolskaya Pravda in October, 
1946, presents exactly the same arguments against young people 
holding religious views as were presented ten years ago, and 
reiterates the party’s policy to overcome religion by education 
rather than by violent means. 

Religious liberty, therefore, consists specifically in the following: 
freedom to worship, to maintain places of worship, to restore, 
replace or even reconstruct such premises, to collect money for 
religious purposes, to remunerate priests, pastors, or other religious 
ministers, to elect (in accordance with Soviet procedure) diocesan 
and national officials and to maintain offices for them, to open and 
conduct schools in which theology (but not general education) is 
taught and, nominally, to publish religious literature (to date. only 
the official journals and three books obviously for Soviet propaganda 
purposes seem to have appeared). 

The Church has no place in educational, medical or other 
social services in the country. The sole organized or public expression 
of religion is in worship. So far as is known, the law still makes the 
following statement regarding limitations of religious activities: 


Religious unions are forbidden: (a) to establish mutual aid funds, 
co-operatives, producing unions and in general to use the property at 
their disposal for any other purpose than the satisfying of religious needs; 
(6) to give material aid to their members; to organize either special meetings 
for children, youth, women, for prayer and other purposes, or general 
meetings, groups, circles, departments, Biblical, literary, handworking, 
labour, religious study, etc., and also to organize excursions and children’s 
playgrounds, to open libraries or reading rooms, to organize sanatoria and 
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medical aid. Only such books as are necessary for the performance of the 
religious ritual are permitted to be kept in the church building and houses 
of prayer (Article 17, law of April 8, 1929). 


The State, according to the constitution, assures complete social 
security and nominally guarantees livelihood for all citizens either 
by remunerated work for those able to work, or by insurance or 
pension for the unemployable. Actually, it fails to take account 
of vocational misfits, and the care of the millions of political 
prisoners engaged in forced labour in the Soviet Union is reported 
to be well below any human standards, but neither the Church 
nor any other voluntary body can consider this problem within 
its competence. 

Trends in future policy will probably follow the party line. 
Proceeding from the Marxist philosophical view, the party hopes 
that religion will vanish, and uses educational and occasionally 
violent means to make this hope a reality. The Soviet Government, 
as distinct from the party, represents a certain brake on party 
objectives, because in actual operation the Government stands 
between the party and the people, responsive to both. The party, 
however, will determine the policy which the Government will 
endeavour to carry out at any time. This policy will vary as the 
combination of elements at the historical moment (‘the interpene- 
tration of opposites’) indicates the need for greater liberty or for 
greater restraint as the tactics best suited to achieve the eventual 
object set by Marxist doctrine. The trend toward complete elimina- 
tion of belief in God, which marked the party’s policy in the early 
thirties, has been modified by the very considerable recrudescence 
of belief in God and of religious practices during the war. In 
future, therefore, the party will have to deal with a religious 
life that has been to a considerable extent purged of the super- 
stitious practices which made it the object of attack in earlier 
anti-religious propaganda, and with a body of believers whose 
loyalty to the Soviet nation has been proved, and against whom, 
therefore, there can be no discrimination on grounds of their hostility 
to the State. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND MISSIONS 


In past centuries, and up to the revolution of 1917, the Orthodox 
Church conducted missionary work among non-Christian peoples 
beyond the Volga and the Urals and in the North. The Kazan 
Theological Academy was specially designed to be a centre for 
missionary training and effort. Some very successful missionary 
work was done, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, by some 
of the great religious leaders of the Orthodox Church, such as 
Bishop Innocent of Irkutsk and Bishop Nikolaj of Japan, 
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Earlier texts of the constitution stated that ‘there shall be freedom 
for religious confession and for anti-religious propaganda’, practically 
prohibiting any propaganda of religious faith such as might come 
under the term of evangelism or missions. We do not know if this 
condition still prevails. 

There are no foreign missions or missionaries in the Soviet 
Union, despite declarations by some very active Russian-American 
religious groups that they are at work in Russia. So far as we know 
the law still holds that no foreigner may exercise the profession of 
minister of the cult in the Soviet Union on behalf of Soviet citizens. 
This is one of the important elements in the conflict with the Vatican, 
which would like to send bishops and priests to Russia. On the other 
hand, it is reported that the Orthodox Church is again engaged in 
ney work among Siberian tribes, and contemplates strengthen- 
ing the Russian Church bishopric at Harbin (Manchuria) as a 
missionary centre. 

The relations between religious bodies and the Soviet Govern- 
ment are governed by the constitution and the laws of the country, 
interpreted or modified by government decrees, or by the inference 
of such acts as Marshal Stalin’s giving an official audience to three 
of the chief prelates of the Orthodox Church. The Government 
has set up two commissions whose task it is to serve as the medium 
of contact between religious bodies and the Government. One 
commission is devoted entirely to the affairs of the Orthodox 
Church, the other to the affairs of all other religious bodies, Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholics, Jewish, Muslim and other non-Christian 
ewes. On the whole, the experience of religious bodies seems to 

ave been that the two commissions have proved very helpful in 
facilitating the handling of requests or of disputes, and in ensuring 
that local officials carry out the provisions of law and constitution. 


CHANGES DURING THE WAR YEARS 


Metropolitan Sergij’s declaration of the Church’s loyalty, and 
his appeal to the faithful to throw themselves fully into the Govern- 
ment’s effort at resisting the invader, formed the corner-stone for 
subsequent events generally favourable to the position of religion. 
In December 1942 Marshal Stalin received the Metropolitan Sergij 
in audience, with two of his closest episcopal associates, and the 
friendly conversation which took place may be said to have erected 
a building on this corner-stone. First came the elevation of Metro- 
politan Sergij to the office of Patriarch, within a week of the con- 
versation. ‘The office should have been filled immediately after the 
death of Patriarch Tikhon in 1924. Authorization was also given for 
establishing theological seminaries and schools for higher theological 
study, which also was permitted by law but had never been permitted 
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in fact. After the death of Patriarch Sergij, the Church was authorized 
to hold a general assembly (Sobor) to adopt a new constitution and 
to elect a new Patriarch, Alexij, formerly Metropolitan in Leningrad, 
These changes were most significant and helped to strengthen 
greatly the tif 

churches benefited in much the same way as the Orthodox. 

A private bulletin issued in London in September 1946 gives 
interesting statistics regarding the Orthodox Church. It appears that 
Mr Karpov, head of the Commission on Orthodox Church affairs, 
made a statement in Prague on June 17th, 1946, to the effect that 
the number of Orthodox churches had increased from 4225 in 1941 
to 22,000 in 1946. The number of Orthodox clergy at 1941 was 
5665, but the number now available for the 22,000 parishes was not 
given. Mr Karpov said that before the revolution there were 130 
bishops holding offices in the Orthodox Church in 70 dioceses and 
missionary districts; that at the beginning of the revolution the 
number was increased to more than 200 (it is not clear whether this 


refers to Orthodox bishops adhering to the Patriarchate or includes | 


also Living Church and other dissident bishops). When the German 
invasion took place, only 28 Orthodox bishops were in office, 
including an unnamed number of dissident bishops. The late 
Patriarch Sergij was elected by a meeting of 19 bishops. By contrast, 
41 bishops were present at the Sobor of 1944 to elect the present 
Patriarch, Alexij. Mr Karpov said that in June 1946 there were 
63 bishops of the Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union and 20 
bishops abroad adhering to the Patriarchate. A particularly inter- 
esting fact is that 35 of these 63 bishops have been consecrated 


since 1943, and most of them were former parish priests now well | 
on in years. Only 11 of the bishops lately consecrated possess | 


degrees in theology. 
We have no official statistics regarding the number of the 


faithful, whether Orthodox or non-Orthodox. Unquestionably the | 


number of persons attending religious services in the several 
churches is now far greater than before the war, but there is no 
way of knowing whether this represents an increase in the number 
of the faithful or simply an increase in the number of those who 


were previously faithful in their religion but unwilling to risk 


revealing it by attending church services. 


A vast number of church buildings were destroyed by acts of | 
war or occupation. These included the historic monastery of Kiev, | 


the monastery of the New Jerusalem about forty miles west of 


Moscow and many other historic and beautiful structures. Some of | 


these are being reconstructed as works of art, others for their 
original purpose. Many parish churches are reported to be under 


repair or are being rebuilt. We have no information that churches | 


are being built in the new industrial cities. 








e of the churches in the Soviet Union, for the Protestant | 
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STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE LEADERSHIP 


Church leadership is being restored after the tremendous ravages 
of the ’twenties and early ’thirties, but few trained theologians are 
available. It is natural that the tension between communism and 
religion should result in the weeding out of persons of little faith. 
A high proportion of those who remain are probably persons of 
true vocation. The number of monasteries has risen to more than 
a hundred, and the monastic life is evidently attracting more and 
more persons. It is too early to discover the place which these 
monasteries may eventually occupy in religious leadership: they 
may be places of escape or they may be, as historically in Russia, 
centres of spiritual development and leadership for the people. 
The laity play a considerable part in church life. Up to the adoption 
of the new p et constitution, at the 1944 Sobor, the laity in fact 
carried both the responsibility and a large share of the authority 
of parish life. The new constitution, however, seems to give greater 
authority to the clerical incumbents, and especially to the Patriarchate, 
in line with Soviet ‘democratic centralism’. Yet large numbers of 
devoted men and women must be reckoned as the backbone and 
mainstay of the churches and of religious life, with the ordained clergy 
looked upon as the necessary sacerdotal class, essential to the sacra- 
mental life, but not constituting the essence of the Church. The 
weakness of leadership lies not only in its numerical paucity, but in 
the lack of adequate theological preparation. When one thinks of the 
need to provide clergy for the 18,000 churches said to have been 
re-opened during the war, the problem becomes evident. Possibly 
some older clergy have been recalled to office, and certainly a con- 
siderable number of men of middle age have entered the ministry, 
but the latter’s sense of religious vocation needs to be complemented 
by the study of theology and of the other disciplines which would 
enable them to fulfil their task. The Orthodox Church now has a series 
of theological seminaries, possibly a dozen or more, in which men are 
given the rudiments of education required for conducting the 
liturgical services of the Church. In addition, there is now a 
theological academy at Moscow, already in its third year, where . 
higher theological study is provided. A similar institution is being 
established at Leningrad, and one at only a slightly lower standard 
is already operating at Odessa. We do not know the total number 
of students. Evidently the examinations and personal discipline are 
exacting, for half the 38 students who entered the Moscow academy 
for its first year were discarded before the end of the term. 


Economic CONDITIONS 


The changes brought about by the war with reference to the 
general position of religious life had the effect of greatly improving 
14 
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the economic condition of the churches. This is largely because of 
the great growth in church attendance, with a marked increase in 
collections and other contributions. The writer has been personally 
assured by high dignitaries of the Orthodox Church that they have 
ie rq 3 they require, so far as money is concerned. The faithful 
provide the means both for maintenance and for reconstruction of 
churches. The difficulties lie in securing the materials with which 
to reconstruct or to build, although the Government helps in this. 
It appears that the theological schools and other institutions are 
also adequately supported, but the future will depend upon the 
factors described above. 


Tue CuHurcn’s EvANGELISTIC SPIRIT AND PRACTICE 


In both the Orthodox Church and the other churches, the 
tendency in recent years has been greatly to strengthen the evan- 
gelistic note, wherever it was absent before. This is in part the 
result of the limitations imposed by the detachment of the Church 
from every task but the worship of God. From all sides comes the 
report that attendance at church services, whether Orthodox or 
non-Orthodox, is a rich spiritual experience. Preaching has become 
much more common in the Orthodox churches than it was during 
the Czarist régime. We are told that in the Moscow churches as 
well as in the provinces, the services tend to approach the length and 
character of the monastic services, which bring in far more readings 
and hymns than was characteristic in parish services before the 
first world war. People seem to have a craving for all that religion 
can give and, under the existing limitations, including the absence 
of religious literature, the only way to get more religion is by 
spending more time in the church. In some of the leading Moscow 
churches, services last three or four hours, with a sermon of an hour 
or an hour-and-a-half. In the non-Orthodox churches also the 
services are long and profoundly spiritual. 

How far this virility of spiritual life in the Church can be said 
to constitute a fulfilling of the Church’s mission, no one can say. 
- The Church can operate directly only within its own premises, and 
only by indirect influence in the community generally. 

In the Soviet Union the shifting of the population from European 
Russia into Siberia and Turkestan has greatly altered the character 
of the population in the latter districts. However, one cannot think 
in terms of territory or of groups when dealing with the scope of 
the unfinished evangelistic task. We know little of the extent to 
which the Christian faith is being proclaimed or is attracting people 
of non-Christian faiths, such as Islam, Buddhism or other more 
primitive religions of Asiatic Russia. As regards ‘unevangelized 
groups’, one cannot speak of groups, but simply make the distinction 
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between persons, to whatever economic, social or vocational place 
in society they belong, who adhere to religion, and the vast body 
of those who do not. 

In the same way the next steps towards the completion of the 
Christian task in this area do not lie in the realm of organization, 
projects, campaigns or ‘co-operation’. The next steps lie, rather, 
in a different realm. It is a matter of the historic destiny of mankind. 
There is a real struggle going on between a secular outlook on life 
and the religious outlook, with the Soviet Union as the centre of 
the struggle. A document from the Soviet Union expresses it in 
these words: 


The Church recognizes the existence of the spiritual principle; com- 
munism denies it. The Church believes in the living God; Creator of the 
World, Guider of this life and fate; communism does not admit His 
existence, believing that the world was self-organized and that no reasonable 
principles or purposes govern its history. The Church sees the aim of a 
man’s life in the heavenly calling of the spirit, and never ceases reminding 
her children of their heavenly fatherland. 


The essential distinction between the outlook of the Communist 
party, whose influence is dominant in the Soviet Union, and the 
outlook of the Christian Church, is found in their respective attitudes 
toward man’s place in creation and his destiny. ‘The Communist 
philosophy, as it has developed in the last hundred years, emphasizes 
the changing nature of existence, and the constantly interacting 
relationship between existing elements in the universe. Man is one 
of these elements, and his destiny is not clear-cut, but is determined 
by the interaction between all the other forces in the universe and 
man himself, though man is not actually the most important element 
in the universe. The essence of communistic socialism is that 
society is more important than man, and that man can achieve 
importance only by his accommodation to the society which is 
determined by these inter-acting social, economic, material, even 
spiritual forces, for ‘spiritual’ in the Communist sense is a quality 
of material existence, not a quality of the metaphysical, of God. 
In the Soviet Union this Marxist philosophy governs everything 
and is the qualifying factor dominating any plan or effort. This 
outlook is contrary to Christian teaching about God and man. 
The next step or steps in the evangelization of the area concerned 
cannot be divorced from the problem created by this contradiction. 

It follows that the next step will really need to come in a different 
way. One way would be for Marxist philosophy to continue to 
develop along a line which will lead it to conclusions other than 
those just described. There are some scholars abroad who have 
undertaken to show that such is the natural Marxist development, 
and that it will in due time lead to an appreciation of God and even 
of the Christian God. This is not the writer’s opinion, Another 
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way would be to recognize the continued existence of the struggle 
between the secular and the Christian outlook as being not only a 
perennial question, but a permanent question throughout the whole 
of human life. It is a reflection of the inner conflict within man 
himself, so adequately described in the Gospels and by the great 
teachers of the Church. The initiative for the next step would then 
lie in the hands of the Christians themselves, who may show such 
virility in the development of their religious ideas, such strength in 
their expression of the spirit of the Living Christ and such a new 
apprehension and use of the creative principle that lies in God 
and in man by virtue of sonship of God, that the Christian faith 
and the Christian community, which is the Church, may in actual 
life reveal itself stronger, more potent and in fact become the 
dominant ‘element’ in the universe, and thus make for evangeliza- 
tion in the sense of claiming society for Christ and not merely the 
saving of individual souls. 


THE SLAvV CHURCHES OUTSIDE THE U.S.S.R. 


The. dominating position claimed by Moscow has exerted itself 
among the Orthodox in Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
but this position is disputed among the Orthodox, chiefly Russian 
emigrés, in western Europe and in China, among the Orthodox in 
Japan and among the Russian Orthodox in North America. 

After the first world war there was in Czechoslovakia a strong 
‘break with Rome’ movement, and several hundred thousand eventu- 
ally found a home in the Orthodox Church, thanks to the patronage 
given by the Patriarch of the Serbian Church. During the second 
world war, the head of the Czechoslovak Orthodox, Bishop Gorazd, 
was executed by the Gestapo on the charge of complicity in the 
Heidrich case. After the liberation, the Moscow Patriarch put the 
Russian Archbishop Elevthery in Bishop Gorazd’s place. This 
church shows no great evangelistic fervour at present. With the 
cession of Subcarpathian Russia to the U.S.S.R., the Orthodox in 
this territory passed automatically over to Moscow. 

In Yugoslavia, the position of the Orthodox Church worsened 
during the war, Patriarch Gavrilo being imprisoned by the Germans, 
and many Orthodox bishops and priests suffering for opposition to 
Tito during the civil war. The Patriarch returned to Belgrade in 
November 1946, and has been visited by Moscow prelates. The 
church has suffered the loss of its theological faculty and income 
from monastic holdings. We lack information regarding the remark- 
able spiritual revival movement initiated by Bishop Nikolai Veli- 
mirovic and other promising tendencies which enlivened the church 
just before the war. 


During the early months after liberation by Soviet forces, the 
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ruggle § Bulgarian Orthodox Church was most lively. In February 1945, 
only a — the schism (since 1870) with the Patriarchate of Constantinople was 
whole § healed. A year later dignitaries from all the Orthodox churches were 
n man § invited to commemorate the thousandth anniversary of the founding 
- great § of the famous Rila monastery by St John of Rila. Here, again, the 
d then § church lost monastic lands and other property, and the theological 
vy such § faculty was closed. The Moscow Patriarchate has announced that 
gth in § candidates from Bulgaria and Yugoslavia will be invited to study 
a new — theology in the U.S.S.R., noting that most of the present bishops in 
1 God § these countries studied, in Czarist times, in Russian theological 
1 faith § schools. 
actual A good many of the Russian emigré parishes in western Europe 
e the § and China have come under the administration of the Moscow 
yeliza- § Patriarchate, though the majority favour only spiritual, not admini- 
ly the §  strative, connexion and those in Displaced Persons centres in Ger- 
many and Austria prefer no connexion at all. Meanwhile the St 
Sergius theological academy in Paris continues to be a lively centre 
for training priests and lay theologians, and for oecumenical work 
with the Anglican Communion, the Reformed Churches and the 
itself § Roman Catholics. In France there is also a small but growing 
garia, Orthodox community of western Europeans, some of whom use 
ussian § the Oriental rite and others a Western rite. They are under the 
lox in § jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate, and have inaugurated a 
theological school dedicated to St Dionysius. 








strong The Russian Orthodox Church in North America, after more 
entu- than twenty years of disagreement with Moscow, came to an under- 
onage standing in January 1947 whereby the spiritual tie with Moscow 
econd would remain, while administration would rest with the elected 
orazd, representatives in America. The Russian Orthodox in America have 
n the a theological training school connected with Columbia University 
it the and many very active organizations for women, for youth and of a 
This general cultural character. 

h the Evidently a similar conclusion has been reached in Japan, as 


lox in the Orthodox Church there invited a bishop from among the 
Orthodox hierarchy in America to succeed the great Archbishop 


sened Sergius, who died during the war. 

nans, The Polish Orthodox Church is reduced to one-tenth its numbers, 

on to as a result of the cession of the territory east of the river Bug to the 

de in U.S.S.R. Metropolitan Dionysius hopes to restore the theological 
The school and publishing activities broken off by the war, and to erect 

come a new diocese for the Orthodox settling in newly acquired territories 

nark- to the west. 


PauL B. ANDERSON 








THE CHURCH’S TASK IN AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


By MARGARET WRONG 


Shee’ years since the Madras meeting of the International 

Missionary Council have been marked by many changes in 
the environment of the Church in East, West and Central Africa. 
One of the most notable of these is the decrease of isolation in which 
its work is carried on among tribal peoples who have been cut off 
materially and spiritually from the rest of the world. For many of 
them the missionary was the first and the most powerful influence in 
breaking down this isolation through the preaching of a universal 
gospel and a new way of life. Missionaries tried to protect those 
among whom they worked from outside influences which they 
considered harmful and from economic, political and social exploita- 
tion. They mastered African languages, learned something of the 
thought forms and customs and much of the needs of the people 
and shared with them in varying degrees the remoteness of their 
lives. They concentrated on the impact of Christianity on tribal life 
and on the founding of the Christian Church in that setting. To-day 
this isolation is a thing of the past for peoples and missionaries alike. 
Into all the creeks and inlets of African life flows the tide of world 
affairs, bringing treasure and débris, good and evil. The Church 
cannot dam the flood nor can she be true to her witness of a universal 
gospel and a new way of life if she retires before the oncoming waters. 
In Africa the Church faces the impact of world forces and is called 
on to understand them, to estimate the effectiveness of her witness 
in this setting and to plan with faith, vision and courage for advance. 


1. THE IMPACT OF WoRLD FoRCES 


The development of transport has been greatly accelerated by the 
war, which precipitated the construction of inter-territorial com- 
munications for strategic purposes; north and south, east and west 
roads were pushed through and troops were transported great 
distances by lorry. Hundreds of miles can now be covered in a day, 
where not many years ago carriers with head loads did a fifteen-mile 
march. A comparison of the campaigns of 1914-18 and 1939-45 
illustrates the mobility and speed which have been. attained. 
While transport by road, rail and steamer has been extended, most 
spectacular of all has been the development of air travel. From West 
Africa a continuous stream of transport and bomber planes took off 


for the trans-African flight. Numerous airfields were cleared which 
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now make possible the extension of civilian services. South Africa 
is barely two days from London and West Africa is a matter of hours. 
Feeder lines also are being developed, and many parts of the interior, 
approached till recently by car, train, launch, canoe or on foot, can 
now be reached quickly by air. 'Towns far from the sea are junctions 
for world flights; from Stanleyville on the bend of the Congo River, 
from Khartoum on the edge of the Sahara, planes come and go in all 
directions. The development of rapid communications has ended the 
remoteness of Central Africa from the rest of the world. 

Transport makes contacts possible between African peoples, 
formerly cut off from each other, and between peoples of Africa and 
other races and nations. Trade, migrations to labour centres, and 
travel overseas lower many barriers between tribes and foster a 
pan-African consciousness. During the war men from all over the 
continent shared the hardships and the discipline of campaigns, 
lived together in camp and together learned new skills. They saw 
other countries, fought side by side with peoples of other races and 
drew their own conclusions about attitudes and ways of life. Many 
civilians who have never moved far from their villages have shared, 
through letters from relatives in the forces, new experiences and 
impressions and have also for the first time met Europeans other 
than government officials, missionaries and possibly a trader, hunter 
or explorer. Since the war an increasing number of Africans have 
gone overseas for study, notably from British colonies as the result 
of a number of government scholarships. Some have taken a course in 
social welfare and have been shocked and astonished at the various 
forms of vice and need with which the social worker has to deal in 
Europe. The large numbers of Africans who migrate to urban centres 
in Africa and to mines also see much of the seamy side of European 
life. 

These contacts encourage a critical attitude to Europeans, 
sensitiveness about racial relations and the growth of economic, 
social and political aspirations and unrest. Among Africans there is a 
growing impatience of a paternal attitude on the part of Europeans, 
which is reflected in the African owned and edited press all over 
Africa. In some parts tension is great. In South Africa recently there 
have been student riots at Lovedale, an African mine workers’ 
strike and a demand from the Native Representative Council for the 
abolition of all discriminating legislature. The Council has adjourned 
indefinitely and accuses the Government of ‘breach of faith’. 

The South African Institute of Race Relations has issued a 
warning which opens as follows : 


The Executive Committee of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations has been gravely disturbed by recent events affecting the Native 
people. 

For some time past those of us who are in contact with the Natives have 
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observed in them a growing feeling of frustration. This feeling, common to 
educated and uneducated alike, found expression in the miners’ strike and 
in the decision, taken in the midst of the strike, of the Native Representative 
Council to adjourn indefinitely. In our view there are serious symptoms of 
mounting discontent among the Natives with the conditions under which 
they live and work. The Natives are well aware that these conditions have 
been condemned by all thoughtful opinion and that many Europeans like 
ourselves regard them as morally indefensible. Time and again, and especi- 
ally during the war, there has been a promise of better things to come, but 
such promises still await fulfilment in any substantial degree. 

In these circumstances it is clear to us that the Bantu people are not 
only losing patience with the responsible authorities but, what is worse, they 


are losing confidence in the good faith of Europeans. 

We feel bound to issue a warning that if this situation in the field of 
race relations is allowed to deteriorate further, it will before long reach a 
stage in which the voice of reason will not be heeded. 


Parallel with the Africans’ increasing knowledge of the rest of the 
world is the world’s increasing knowledge of Africa. Surveys made in 
recent years have added greatly to information on the material 
resources of the continent and on the life and culture of African 
peoples. In 1938 was published the first general survey of Africa.? 
This has been followed by enquiries covering a wide range under- 
taken by national and international bodies, commercial and mining 
concerns, learned societies, philanthropic foundations and missions. 
Governments are now promoting studies in many fields as a necessary 
preliminary to ordered and controlled development. For example, 
the British Government has made provision for Colonial Geological 
Surveys, one of which is about to begin in Nigeria. 

Surveys have laid stress on the need for the co-ordination and 
continuity of research. Lord Hailey writes: 


Research activities in the past have frequently been undertaken in 
response to an unrelated series of demands rather than as the outcome of 
comprehensive planning. Perhaps no area in the world offers more con- 
spicuous proofs than are to be found in Africa of the necessity for recog- 
nizing the close interdependence of all scientific effort.® 


The necessity for such effort is urgent to arrest the wastage of 
material and human resources all over the continent. 

Africa is and will remain predominantly agricultural in spite of 
the exploitation of mineral wealth and the development of certain 
secondary industries. Traditional methods of agriculture cannot 
ensure a higher standard of life, support an increasing population 
and provide the necessary volume of export crops. Traditional 
methods combined with increasing pressure on the land are resulting 
in decreasing fertility and increasing erosion. The use of cattle as 
currency and for purposes of social exchange rather than for milk 


1 South African Institute of Race Relations Report, 1945-46, pp. 30-31. 
? Hailey: An African Survey. Oxford University Press. 1938. 
3 Jbid., p. 1624, 
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and meat leads to emphasis on the size of herds rather than on 
quality, and a consequence is erosion from overgrazing.’ Ruthless 
deforestation has endangered water supplies, reduced rainfall and 
left soil unprotected from the ravages of wind and water. Pests, 
notably tsetse fly, render large areas uninhabitable and the depre- 
dations of locusts are one cause of famine. Scientific research and the 
application of the results of research are essential to stay wastage. 

hese can be applied successfully, given collaboration both national 
and international, the necessary resources in money and personnel 
and the co-operation of the people. 

The wastage of human life and efficiency is also great. There is 
widespread malnutrition due to lack of some of the necessary con- 
stituents of an adequate diet and also to ignorance of the best use of 
available resources. Research in the field of nutrition is being carried 
out on an increasing scale both by mining companies and by some 
governments. Internal parasites and epidemic and endemic diseases 
take a heavy toll. A report of the work of the Pasteur Institute in 
French colonies gives some idea of the variety of diseases and of 
the results of research in arresting the wastage of human life.? 
Another outstanding example is the work of the Rockefeller Yellow 
Fever Laboratory at Lagos. 

Much research has the double objective of increasing material 
development to meet the need of the world for raw materials and 
of raising the standard of life of African peoples. These are com- 
plementary, not mutually exclusive, objectives but vigilance is 
required to see that the first is not pursued to the exclusion of the 
second. Mines, plantations, industrial and European urban centres, 
where African wage-earners congregate in ever-increasing numbers, 
furnish examples of the uprooting of the people from their tradi- 
tional way of life and of the confusion which results. Old sanctions are 
weakened before new ones are established. On plantations mechan- 
ized large-scale production of crops for export is, like mining, an 
industry employing hands rather than a way of life on the land in 
which the individual has responsibility for the care of the soil and 
the husbanding of its fruits. 

The exodus of great numbers of men and boys from country 
districts to centres of population results in disintegration of social 
life and deterioration of subsistence agriculture. In the words of a 
woman in one such rural area, ‘the household is broken’. This drift 
will not be arrested unless it can be demonstrated that farming can 
pay and that the farmer’s life in a village can be a full and interesting 
one. In this connexion the whole question of village industries 
requires exploration. A cash economy has come to stay and sub- 


1 See Pim, Colonial Agricultural Production. Oxford University Press. 1946. 
_ * See Mathis, L’Oeuvre des Pastoriens en Afrique Noire. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1946. ’ 
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sistence agriculture alone is inadequate. There is need of research school: 
into agricultural problems, the education of the people in the applica- as age! 
tion of the results of research and, as a result of research and educa- corpor 
tion, a higher standard of life. Attempts to maintain the traditional to trar 
life and economy of rural communities defeat these ends. Contact transfe 
with the rest of the world is inevitable and produces among the basis’. 
younger people with some schooling increasing unrest, for they do TI 
not find in the old order the opportunity which they desire.! jnitiat: 
Sir Philip Mitchell, the Governor of Kenya, in a recent despatch of fats 
to the British Secretary of State for the Colonies wrote: econo 
I believe firmly that research will disclose that primary production by operat 
African peasants in the manner in which it has hitherto developed is already on th 
on the decline, and that in fact, far from there being any possibility of a hands 
substantial increase, populations working under that system are going to regar 
find increasing difficulty in supporting themselves at their present level. . .. A plan 
small cultivator’s economy of this kind is always in danger. . . . There have é 
accordingly to be found, if there is to be any real rise in the standard of canno 
living, alternative forms of economic activity where these do not exist settle 
already, together with measures to enable the African cultivator in appro- Sc 
priate cases to break away from his economically weak and primitive form resou 
of cultivation without capital or mechanical aids. Where this cannot be finan 
achieved no amount of benevolent assistance for social services can avail to 
improve the lot of the people. Offic 
on p! 
Responsibility for improving the economic condition of the It Ls 
people is recognized by different governments in varying degrees. mine 
Efforts to increase exports and at the same time raise the standard of 
life have led in the French Sudan and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan to f del 
the growing and marketing of cotton through ‘a tripartite partnership ss 
of the state, private capital and the cultivator’. In the Anglo-Egyptian of mé 
Sudan the three partners are the Government, the Sudan Plantation 
Syndicate and the peasants.” A 
The most recent and daring experiment in production sponsored conc 
by a government is that for the mechanized production of ground- h 
nuts in East and Central Africa. This is a project for ‘the establish- ment 
ment of 107 mechanized units, each being 30,000 acres in extent, Colo 
the total area 3,210,000 acres. Eighty units in Tanganyika, seventeen dele 
in Northern Rhodesia and ten in Kenya’. The production of ground- a 
nuts will assist in meeting the world shortage of fats. Land is to be 
granted on a twenty-five year lease.‘Much of it is now uninhabited 
owing to tsetse fly. Both clearance of land and cultivation are highly mat 
mechanized. Each unit requires a permanent African staff of 300. sma 
These are to be settled with their families in model villages with pla 
land for growing their subsistence crops. Social services, including sery 
sect 
1 For information on urban and rural conditions and investigations in Belgian 
Congo, see Bulletin du Centre d’Etude des Problémes Sociaux Indigénes. C.E.P.S.1., , 
Elizabethville. and 
* For outline and criticism, see Hailey, An\African Survey, p. 1053. | 
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schools, are to be provided. The United Africa Company is acting 
as agent for the British Government and is later to hand over to a 
corporation owned and financed by Government. The third stage is 
to transfer control to local governments and ‘the more distant goal is 
transfer to the people themselves possibly on some co-operative 
basis’. 

This project is an example of the extension of government 
initiative with the double objective of alleviating the world shortage 
of fats and at the same time ‘to integrate the project into the African 
economy’. Integration will depend on how far the intelligent co- 
operation of the people is won and how far responsibility is placed 
on them as they become competent. The charge ‘We only want the 
hands without the men’, made against a section of opinion in Britain 
regarding the importation of foreign labour, cannot be levelled at the 
plan, but if in its development men are merely ‘hands’ the project 
cannot succeed in its long-term objective of collective farming by a 
settled agricultural population with a real stake in the land. 

Some governments are exercising increased control of mineral 
resources. The Belgian Government has always retained large 
financial interests in mining developments. The British Colonial 
Office has recently issued to colonial governments a memorandum 
on principles which should be followed in framing mining policy. 
It states: “There are powerful arguments . . . for the vesting of all 
mineral rights in the Crown’, and advocates 


a deliberately planned programme and its social consequences carefully 
foreseen and directed so that the evils of unregulated development and 
consequent social distress and effects on agricultural village life and diversion 
of manhood do not arise. 


After go ay government responsibility for seeing that the 
conditions of labour are satisfactory, the memorandum continues: 


Mining industries offer a particularly good opportunity for the develop- 
ment of technical and managerial skill among indigenous peoples and all 
Colonial Governments should consider how they can best implement the 
recommendations of the 1944 International Labour Conference at Phila- 
delphia on the Prohibition of Colour and Religious Bars and other Dis- 
criminatory Practices.” 


The provision for the transport of agricultural produce to 
market centres and ports presents grave problems to the African 
small farmer and also to governments. Mining companies, large 
plantations and Europeans farming on a large scale are better 
served than are African farming areas. Northern Nyasaland, large 
sections of the Rhodesias and the British Cameroons are examples 


1 For details, see A Plan for the Mechanised Production of Groundnuts in East 
and Central Africa. Cmd. 7030. HMSO. London. 
® Memorandum on Colonial Mining Policy. Col. No. 206 HMSO. London, 1946. 
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of areas where the African farmer is hampered by lack of transport. 
In Southern Rhodesia, for instance, maize grown by Africans is un- 
economic ‘in the sense that it is grown in areas which the Govern- 
ment has not seen fit to equip with the facilities of road and railway 
transport’. Internal markets are also limited for the same reason, 
preventing the wide distribution of needed food-stuffs. 

Fluctuations in world prices affect the prosperity of the primary 
producer. During the war governments exercised control over 
the marketing of export crops and certain controls are still enforced 
in an effort to stabilize prices for the farmer and to protect him 
from fluctuations. The retention of government controls in marketing 
the British West African cocoa crop is a case in point.? 

The importance of the Co-operative Movement as a means of 
bettering the lot of African farmers is increasingly recognized by 
some governments. In the French Cameroons, for instance, the 
Administration fosters rural loan societies, agricultural producer 
co-operatives and an agricultural credit bank. In British colonies 
co-operative officers are assisting in developing the movement, 
which is slowly growing in strength in parts of West Africa. In 
Tanganyika the Kilimanjaro Co-operative Union has a membership 
of 27,000 African coffee-growers. The long process of education 
necessary for establishing co-operatives on a stable foundation 
means that growth cannot be rapid; but the importance of the 
movement to enable the African grower to compete in world and 
local markets is recognized.’ 

The number of African wage-earners is increasing and the 
question of wage rates is much to the fore. Where workers in urban 
areas cannot grow their own food and do not receive rations from 
employers wages are often inadequate. In many towns the housing is 
deplorable. Twice within little more than a year large numbers of 
Africans in Johannesburg have taken the law into their own hands 
and have put up temporary shelters of iron and even of hessian to 
house their families. Data from South Africa show that many 
African wage-earners are below the poverty line. Rise in cost of living 
was the cause of a strike of government employees in Nigeria. All 
over the continent African spokesmen claim that wage rates do not 


allow for the higher standard of living to which education inspires 
them to attain.‘ 


1 Hancock: Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 3. O.U.P 
1942. 
® Statement on future marketing 0 West African Cocoa. Cmd. 6950. HMSO. 
London. 1946. 

° Co-operation in the Colonies,a report to the Fabian Colonial Bureau. Faber. 1945. 

* See Abundant Life in Changing Africa, Section IV, Report of the West Central 
Africa Regional Conference, Léopoldville, 1946. South African Institute of Race 
Relations Report, 1945-46. 

See Enquiry into the Cost of Living in the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria, 
Col. No. 204 HMSO. London, 1946. 
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African trade unions are increasing in number. In French and 
British colonies they are approved in principle and a number of 
labour officers with trade union experience have been appointed. 
Trade unions of African workers have multiplied in South Africa, 
and in several occupations are effective in securing improvements in 
wages and in working conditions. But they do not come under the 
industrial conciliation machinery of the country, so strikes of African 
workers can be suppressed as riots. In the recent strike of African 
mine workers machine-guns were turned on strikers. Without the 
right of collective bargaining, African workers have the status of 
things, not of men. A number of employers have recommended to 
the Government that African unions be given recognition, but 
there is also strong opposition. ‘The South African Institute of Race 
Relations states: 


We anticipate that the present industrialization of our country will give 


rise to recurrent labour disputes. . . . We are firmly of the opinion that 
industrial conflict on an increasing scale can only be avoided by the well- 
tried methods of bargaining. . . . From this social progress neither the 


mining industry nor any other can secure exemption. 


In Southern Rhodesia a somewhat similar situation exists. 
In the Belgian Congo African unions have been organized and are 
regulated by the Administration; disputes and strikes are forbidden 
until conciliation and arbitration have failed or until the employer 
fails to carry out obligations imposed on him. Strikes for any cause 
are forbidden to members of the public administration. 

The war has precipitated an extension of mining and also of 
secondary industries. Industrial development in both the Belgian 
Congo and South Africa is on a considerable scale. ‘This increases 
the demand for African labour. In the Belgian Congo advanced 
training is given to African technicians. In South Africa secondary 
industries are competing with the mines for African labour. 

The present day presents a new picture in the field of social 
services. In pioneering days missions initiated such services as an 
integral part of the life of the Church and in many parts of Africa the 
Church alone provided them. To-day central governments, local 
authorities, mines and commercial firms have accepted responsi- 
bility for social services and welfare work, including education. 
The avowed aim of both the French and British colonial govern- 
ments is to make elementary education available to all children 
and to develop secondary technical and higher education.1 The 
demand for education in all territories is much greater than the 
available facilities. The Church, which has still the lion’s share of 


1 Conférence Africaine Frangaise. Brazzaville, 1944. 
La Fédération Frangaise, par Jean de la Roche et Jean Gottmann. Montreal, 1945. 
Report of the Commission on Higher Education in West Africa. Cmd. 6655, 
HMSO, London, 1946, 
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responsibility for education, especially at the elementary level, gets 
government assistance through grants in French, Belgian and British 
colonies, in Southern Rhodesia and in the Union of South Africa. 
These grants are increasing. There is also in some territories planning 
to make education available to the whole population. The British 
Colonial Office has submitted to British African governments for 
consideration and action a report on this subject ! which recognizes 
that illiteracy is a fundamental problem in adult education and must 
be overcome. In South Africa illiteracy among Africans is put at 
79 per cent. In many other parts it is higher. 

There is a growing sense of responsibility for social services for 
Africans among sections of the European populations. One develop- 
ment has been the spontaneous movement, on the part of South 
African white soldiers serving in Italy and the Middle East, to launch 
a war memorial in the form of clinical services for non-Europeans 
in the Union. Since the Government itself has accepted full responsi- 
bility for the development of these services, the war memorial is to 
take the form of a Health Foundation, independent of the Govern- 
ment, to initiate ‘people’s centres’ where health and other social wel- 
fare activities will be developed in the most needy areas, especially 
among non-Europeans. The public is to be asked to raise by voluntary 
subscription several millions of pounds for this project. 

Proposals before the Northern Rhodesian Government illustrate 
the extensive planning for economic and social development centres 
which is going on: 

At each Centre there will be a 100-bed hospital; a normal school; a 
combined agricultural and veterinary research station, which will later serve 
as a stock-farm for multiplication and distribution of improved crops and 
stock; a model community centre with Native Treasury, Native Court and 
central village school; a butcher’s shop and various craftsmen’s shops; and 
an area of land embracing not less than a group of six family holdings will be 
laid out in accordance with the latest views of the Centre concerning planned 
development of village lands. Associated with each Centre there are to be 
four or five native authority areas. The plan specifies housing, sanitation, 
diet, child welfare and maternity work, mass education, development of a 
system of local government in step with the social and economic develop- 
ment that is being planned, and local marketing systems. The Centres are 
to be lighthouses radiating the beams of civilization over the whole territory. 
At each Centre training will be given to African medical orderlies for village 
dispensaries, village schoolmasters and rural assistants. These men will be 
posted to local centres in teams of three at the conclusion of their training; in 
ten years it is hoped that 1570 such centres will be fully staffed, one centre for 
each thousand of the African population. It is not clear from the Memor- 
andum what part is to be played by the Christian Missions which have 
hitherto borne the burden (latterly with government assistance) of educa- 
tion: the place of religion in education is passed over in silence.” 





1 Mass Education in African Society, Col. No. 186 HMSO. London, 1944. 
Adult Education in South Africa, a report by a committee of enquiry. Govern- 

ment Printer, Pretoria, 1946 
* Africa, October 1945, p. 209. 
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An example of the responsibility accepted by governments for 
the well-being of colonial peoples is furnished by Great Britain. In 
1940 the British Government declared that the ‘primary aim of 
colonial policy is to protect and advance the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of the colonies’ and to this end established the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund, to extend research and economic and social 
development which cannot be met out of local revenue. Colonial 
governments are submitting ten-year plans for such development, 
indicating what assistance is required. Grants cover a wide field of 
activity. 

The responsibility of governments for the well-being of dependent 
peoples is stressed at the international level. 

The International Labour Organization, through the collection 
of information and conventions agreed to by governments, has 
exercised an increasing influence. The Charter of the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations includes in basic objectives to promote 
‘political, economic, social and educational advancement of inhabi- 
tants of Trust Territories’. Publicity about dependent peoples is 
widespread. 

The political scene has altered. The setting up of the Trustee- 
ship Council is a new development; Ethiopia is once again an inde- 
pendent, political entity; Liberia, as after the war of 1914-18, has 
been drawn closer to the United States; France has re-affirmed that 
her colonies are an integral part of the French Empire and African 
representatives sit in the French Chamber. The Belgian Congo has 
attained, during the war, a new degree of economic self-sufficiency 
which is reflected in the political reactions of some of the Europeans 
in the colonies. The British Government has declared that the 
accepted colonial goal is self-government and partnership within the 
British Commonwealth and that higher grades of the colonial civil 
service are open to Africans who are qualified to fill them. Africans 
are being elected to a number of Legislative Councils, the Gold 
Coast being the first to have an African elected majority. A new 
constitution for Nigeria seeks to provide for closer union between 
North, East and West. In contrast, a strong body of white opinion in 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa is opposed to political responsi- 
bility being shared by Black and White, with the result that African 
opinion in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland opposes the political 
amalgamation of these territories with Southern Rhodesia, fearing 
the spread northward of economic, social and political disabilities. 
The African inhabitants of the High Commission Territories oppose, 
for the same reason, the incorporation of these territories in the Union 
of South Africa. 


1 Statement on Colonial Development and Welfare. Cmd. 6175 HMSO. 1940. 
On French policy, see Conférence Africaine Frangaise. Brazzaville, 1944. Ministére 
des Colonies, Paris, 1945. 
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The functions of Provincial Councils and African Local Authori- 
ties are being extended. A constitutional question of the first import- 
ance is their relation to the central governments. Many educated 
Africans complain of the unprogressive and reactionary character of 
local administration under chiefs and their councils and of the 
lack of opportunity offered by them to the younger generation with 
some schooling. Some chiefs and elders, on the other hand, find 
difficulty in assimilating the younger educated element and fear they 
will undermine traditional authority. It is clear that merely to 
substitute western for traditional forms of government in Africa does 
not meet the need any more than to try to retain the traditional forms 
unchanged. New forms are required to meet the need of the new 
society which is being brought to birth. 

The question of race relations enters into all economic, social 
and political situations. In these relations there is wide variation. 
French and Portuguese accept Africans who have assimilated their 
cultures economically, socially and politically, but between the 
assimilated and the masses of the people there is a gulf. Belgians 
train African technicians and give them economic opportunity up to 
the point of skilled craftsmen, but neither economically, socially nor 
politically do they offer equal association with Europeans. In South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia there is strong opposition to economic, 
social and political association on equal terms, and in South Africa 
this is reinforced by a legal colour bar, though in some industries 
there are signs of relaxation in its enforcement. 


There is no doubt [states the report of the South African Institute of 
Race Relations] that a potent cause of racial tension in the Union is the 
industrial ‘Colour Bar’, for this has its roots more in the conventionalized 
attitude of Europeans than in actual legislation. The practice of this ‘Colour 
Bar’ has been declared to be uneconomic by every Commission that has 
examined our industrial set-up since 1907.1 


Wherever there is permanent European settlement Europeans 
tend to fear African competition and domination and social, economic 
and political colour bars tend to exist. In British West Africa, where 
there is no permanent white settlement, economic, social and political 
association between the races increases. Everywhere there is search- 
ing of heart and enquiry on the part of Africans, Europeans, Indians 
and other minorities regarding racial relationships. The Indian 
question in South and East Africa is acute.” 

It is evident that the impact of world forces on Africa creates a 
new environment in which the work of the Church must be carried 
on. As one period of pioneering ends another begins. 


* Report, 1945-46, pp. 22-3. 

2 On the yy 7 in racial attitudes of White South Africans who have served 
in the forces, see E. G. Malherbe: Race Attitudes and Education, S.A. Institute of 
Race Relations, 1946. 
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2. THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH 


Modern Christian missions penetrated into the interior of Africa 
south of the Sahara from many points along the coast. Livingstone 
and Robert Moffat, his father-in-law, give vivid pictures of advance 
into unknown country and the setting up of the first mission stations 
among many tribes. Mission stations along the Congo River are a 
reminder of the exploration and consolidation of missionary pioneers, 
as are stations in many other parts which form the centre of a web 
with lines radiating from them to a far circumference. They influence 
great districts by teaching and preaching and by the provision of 
schools, medical and other services. 

Missions in East and West Africa ministered first to tribal people, 
among whom Christian churches were founded in the face of great 
difficulties. To-day these are increasing in numbers and in self- 
support under strong African leadership. In a limited space it is not 

ossible to give statistics for all, but the following figures for the 
Church Missionary Society’s Central African missions illustrate 
advance, evidence of which can also be furnished by other missions: 


Year. Adherents. African Agents. 
1900 58,853 2,508 
1945 1,064,486 22,329 


The revenue of the various local Christian churches is made u 
from many sources including direct contributions, fees in pin 4 
schools, grants from missions and government educational and small 
medical subsidies. A large measure of self-support has often been 
attained. 

In Sierra Leone and Nigeria, African and European bishops 
together direct the Anglican work. The transition from a mission to 
a self-governing church under joint African and European leadership 
is far advanced in many areas. 

Among Muslims the same advance cannot be recorded. A 
Norwegian missionary working in the northern part of the French 
Cameroons points out that Christian missions in this and adjoining 
areas Seaniieete the central section of the front against Islam which 
is attempting to spread from Senegal to Egypt’. He emphasizes the 
fact that Christian missions ‘have a double purpose’: 


(1) to win the animist tribes to Christianity and (2) to win the Muslims to 
Christ. Most of the missions at work in the regions named seek principally 
to accomplish the first objective. . . . The Muslim advance is far from being 
arrested. Certainly Isiam does not roll like a wave across the plains of Africa; 
but it continues to infiltrate into new tribes and to extend itself to the south. 
The chiefs and dignitaries of pagan villages easily accept Islam and wear 
Muslim dress. This gives them more authority and dignity. . . . The Hausa 
merchants are especially effective in making converts. Everywhere they 


15 
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go in pursuit of trade they spread religious propaganda. Wherever there is a 
sufficient number, a Hausa society is formed. These societies are spreading 
farther and farther south. While en route to South Africa I saw them as far 
south as Elizabethville. 


He considers that long contact with tribal peoples has made 
Muslims south of the Sahara less fanatical and less orthodox than 
their brethren in North Africa: 


The Muslims of the Sudan have never been as fanatical as those in North 
Africa. Under present conditions they are becoming less and less fanatic. 
There is less ardour, fewer people in the mosques and fewer pupils in the 
Koranic schools. When I visited the Muslim chief of Ngaoundéré he com- 
plained that the young people no longer come to school: they are not inter- 
ested in religion. 


H~ cites three causes for this: firstly, the governing power, which 
is taking away more and more of the power of the Muslim chiefs; 
secondly, European civilization which is advancing toward the 
north; and thirdly, the work of Christian missions, ‘weak and imper- 
fect as it is’.! There are valiant pioneering efforts, but the Muslim 
field is not occupied. 

The occupation of a number of territories is uneven. To some 
extent this is due to lack of agreement between missions regarding 
the field of their labours. Though great advances have been made 
in establishing mission comity, there are Protestant missions which 
refuse to observe it, hence the over-occupation of some areas, the 
under-occupation of others and the competition-for adherents. The 
Roman Catholic Church will not co-operate with other Christian 
communions, but sets up rival schools and establishes rival congre- 
gations in areas already occupied by them. This situation raises 
questions in the minds of some thoughtful African Christians 
regarding the lack of unity in Christendom, and the importation of 
schism into the African Church. But to many Africans the divisions 
and controversies of Christendom appeal to deep-seated tribal 
exclusiveness and justify the founding of new African sects of which, 
in South Africa alone, there are said to be some 800, over and above 
the established churches. 

Missions have concentrated on ministering to African peoples 
and among African peoples the Church has been founded, but 
minorities of other races have not, in every case, had the same 
opportunity of a Christian ministry. In East and South Africa, 
East Indians are a case in point; the Church Missionary Society’s 
hospital for Indian women in Mombasa, Kenya, being an exception 
in a field which is largely unoccupied. Europeans, especially in areas 
where there is no permanent white settlement, are often inadequately 


1 Abundant Life in Changing Africa, pp. 121-2. H. Endresen: Contacts with 
ae om of the West Central Africa Regional Conference, Léopoldville, 
uly 1946. 
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provided for. During the war it has been particularly difficult to 
supply chaplains, but even before the war there was a shortage; 
mining camps in West Africa may be cited as a case in point. In 
areas of white settlement near some mission stations European 
congregations have been founded and helped by the missions. At 
Dondi, Angola, for instance, one such vigorous and growing Portu- 
guese congregation exists and members from it who have gone to 
seek employment elsewhere strengthen other congregations.! The 
ministry to Europeans and the relation of Europeans to Africans in 
the life and witness of the Church are matters of the first importance. 

To-day mining, industrial and urban centres are a challenge to 
the Church. There peoples of many tribes meet and racial tensions 
are often acute; African wage-earners have to adjust themselves to 
a money economy and a new social life, and the proximity of Euro- 
peans makes them conscious of higher material standards. Workers 
in these centres need an understanding both of the background 
from which the people come and of the new setting of their lives. 
Those accustomed to the work of country churches hardly know 
where to begin. The picture of an elderly Nyasaland pastor, sent 
by his church to minister to his people in one of the mines of the 
Copper Belt, comes to mind. He stood looking down a vista of 
numbered tin huts with a bewildered air: ‘Where shall I find my 
people here?’ he asked. Little groups of the same tribe are to be 
found in European towns trying to build up the life of a congregation 
and holding services in their home languages. The Jan! Hofmeyr 
School for Social Work in Johannesburg, founded and directed by 
Dr Ray Phillips of the American Board, is an advance towards 
supplying trained African social workers and cannot meet the 
demands made on it. 

The opportunity and the need alike make the Church’s ministry 
in mining and urban centres a matter of great moment. In the 
African town of Léopoldville large churches are filled Sunday by 
Sunday with a succession of services in different languages. No one 
who attends such services or sees the life of African peoples in the 
crowded African towns can doubt the opportunity for pioneering 
work which faces the Church or be unimpressed by the necessity 
of that work being planned and carried out by Christian communions 
in co-operation. In the Belgian Congo the Protestant churches have 
a certificate of membership of ‘the Church of Christ in Congo’ which 
Christians can present to a church on arrival at a labour centre. In 
the Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia the United Missions in the 
Copper Belt, with its team of workers from missions working in 
the territory, plans and conducts joint educational and social work— 

1 Work among Europeans in Angola, ibid. pp. 159-61. 

2 Shropshire: Primitive Marriage and European I.aw, a South African Investi- 
gation, S,P.C.K., 1946, 
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while retaining, in the case of the Anglicans, separate congregations. 
This experiment is worthy of study by all who face the needs of 
labour centres and towns. 

Though so much of the work of the Church in Africa is carried 
on in a rural setting, it cannot be taken for granted that to-day in its 
present form it meets the needs of rural peoples. As was pointed out 
earlier in this article, the subsistence economy which was character- 
istic of African communities living in isolation is giving place to a 
cash economy which brings revolutionary changes into tribal life. 
The disappearance of the traditional subsistence economy results 
in changed conditions in the villages, requiring new approaches 
to meet new situations. Welfare services without economic develop- 
ment are not adequate, as Sir Philip Mitchell has pointed out. 
A missionary writes that schoolboys will not go back to the farm 
‘until it has been demonstrated beyond a doubt: (1) that farming 
can pay, and (2) that the farmer’s life in the village can be a full 
and interesting one’.? 

An effort to meet the social and economic needs of the African 
countryman has been begun by the Church Missionary Society east 
of the Niger with the support of the African Church and has won 
the co-operation of Protestant missions in the area. The aims are: 


1. To encourage youth of school-leaving age to return to their homes, 
to get established on the land or in some other worth-while rural 
occupation, and to take a responsible part in the welfare and 
development of the Christian community to which they belong. 

2. To provide a programme of vocational education which will endeavour 
to fit youth to grasp the opportunities for sound rural living which 
abound in the developing economy of the country. 

3. To provide simple, inspirational, educational opportunities for the 
great mass of youth past school age who are illiterate and often 
untrained in any native craft. 

4. To provide training in sound rural practices for selected families 
who can then return to their communities to serve as basic family 
units, or nuclei, for improvement projects to be started in their 
areas. 

5. ‘To demonstrate the practices advocated for the communities. 

6. To provide a practical observation centre of groups of village leaders 
such as pastors, catechists, teachers and others. ‘Clergy Weeks’ 
and “Teachers’ Weeks’ might be held at the centre. 

7. To provide specialized training and observation facilities for specialized 
African rural workers. 

8. To provide a headquarters, or centre, for all the rural development 
activities of the area. 


In the field of social services the nature of the Church’s responsi- 
bility has altered with the increase of responsibility shouldered by 
governments and other agencies. ‘Thus the situation differs widely 
from pioneering days when the Church alone provided schools, 
medical work and other services. In the case of education the Church 
1 Africa Advancing, p. 154. 
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still carries a major responsibility, ranging from 70 per cent to over 
go per cent of schools and educational institutions in different areas. 
In education, and to a lesser extent in medical work, governments 
give varying degrees of assistance. Subsidies are given in the Belgian 
Congo, the French Cameroons, to a more limited extent in French 
Equatorial Africa, and in Portuguese colonies Roman Catholic 
missions receive government help. In British colonies, Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa increasing subsidies are given by govern- 
ments and government provision for education is growing. The 
Church is therefore faced with the necessity of deciding what is the 
distinctive Christian contribution to be made in the field of social 
services. The Commission on Higher Education in British West 
Africa assessed the educational work of Christian missions and its 
present relation to the governments as follows: 


In the British West African colonies the provision of education has been 
due largely to the work of the Christian missions, and much of the credit 
for the present progress must be given to them. With encouragement, but 
at first with little financial support, from the colonial governments, the 
missions from the outset of their work established infant and primary schools 
in the towns and villages within the orbit of the local church or mission 
station. As the African churches became more self-governing and self- 
supporting, they gradually took over the responsibility for maintenance and 
extension of the schools, since Christian parents wanted their children 
educated and were prepared to pay fees to get this education. 

The work of education was begun, and for many years carried forward, 
almost entirely by missionary effort. The mission schools are now largely 
financed by the colonial governments, which also provide the, inspectorate 
and the machinery for mhintaining academic standards. The Governments 
have also provided a certain number of schools, mainly secondary and 
technical, and the villages themselves have taken the initiative in opening a 
great number of small or ‘bush’ schools which subsequently qualify for 
government recognition and assistance. It is, however, true to say that 
education in West Africa is still for the most part, in one way or another, 
under the management of religious bodies. 


Save in French colonies, governments do not advocate purely 
secular education. The British Colonial Office has declared that 
‘education must be based on religion’.? The Gold Coast has reaffirmed 
the importance of this principle in a recent report which states: 


The Gold Coast people and Government have in the past recognized 
this truth by supporting a Christian ideal and way of education. With all 
the more confidence, therefore, do we state our belief that the essential 
purpose of education is to open to the citizen of a country a life which is 
rooted in the unseen and eternal realities, from which all the potentialities 
of the child will draw the means of growth. Spirit, mind and body are all 
alike the concern of education.* 


1 Report of the Commission on Higher Education in West Africa, Cmd. 6655. 
HMSO. 1945. 
® Education Policy in British Tropical Africa, Cmd. 2374. HMSO. London, 1925. 
o iw rae of the Education Committee, 1937-1941. Government Printer, Accra, 
° oast. 
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The Gold Coast Education Advisory Committee is an out- 
standing example of co-operation between the Church, the Govern- 
ment and Local Authorities in the planning of education. 

The Christian belief that ‘the whole of life is rooted in unseen 
and eternal realities’ makes it necessary for the Church to consider 
how these realities can best be revealed in the society to which it 
ministers. In Africa this requires knowledge of the structure of 
African society and of the forces which are changing it so rapidly. 
“We cannot put the clock back’, writes a missionary, ‘and the most 
significant fact in Nigeria, as in other parts of Africa, is that the whole 
social life is changing.”? 

The need to study the society in which the work of the Church 
is carried on is expressed in the founding of the Department of 
Social and Economic Research and Counsel of the International 
Missionary Council and in the support by missionary societies of the 
International African Institute, in the founding, conception and 
development of which secretaries of the International Missionary 
Council played a large part. But the necessity for research and study 
is not yet recognized by many missionaries, nor are they alive to the 
importance of having access to the wealth of information now made 


available by governments and experts. On this subject the Rev. 
H. W. Coxill writes: 


As far as the Belgian Congo is concerned, I know that most profound 
studies have been made by government officials on every phase of African 
life and administration. The results of such studies have been published in 
innumerable: books, pamphlets and newspaper articles. Many missionaries 
know absolutely nothing of these. There may have been a time when mission- 
aries knew more than anyone else about the people among whom they worked 
and in some instances this may still be true, but to-day in every colony in 
Africa there are government experts who know the people they govern most 
intimately, who know their needs and who have formulated most far- 
reaching and courageous plans for their welfare.* 


There are some who do not see the relevance of the study of 
African society to the work of evangelization, This is sometimes 
reflected in failure to give missionary candidates in training oppor- 
tunity to share in professional courses as fellow-students with 
government officials, Africans and others working in Africa, thus 
missing a needed understanding of the social, economic and political 
background against which the work of the Church must be carried 
on. An African Christian headmaster attending one such course in 
England said, ‘For the first time I see clearly that a new society, must 
grow and I can now recognize some of the elements that must go 
to the making of it’. That man has an advantage over missionary 
candidates who have been given no opportunity to share in such 
training. 

Childs: Christian Marriage in Nigeria. Africa, Oct. 1946. 
2 Abundant Life in Changing Africa, pp. 116-17. 
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The collaboration of the Church with African Local Authorities 
is increasing in some territories. In British Africa there are many 
opportunities for this, since these Authorities are taking increasing 
responsibility for various social services, including schools.' Here the 
Church can assist them by supplying trained teachers and being 
represented on local education committees. In the Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone a young African doctor, attached to the United 
Brethren Mission, is developing medical work in co-operation with 
African Tribal Authorities in an area where his father was a chief; and 
these Authorities are raising money for medical training overseas for 
several young Africans who, they hope, will return to work in this 
area. Knowledge of the constitution and of the possibilities and needs 
of such Local Authorities is important for church leaders in order to 
work with and through them.? 

Mass education is a field where the Church has long pioneered 
through the building up of Christian congregations and Christian 
home life. The importance of the ‘Christian Home Movement’ is 
increasingly recognized in Africa, as in India and China.* This 
movement throws into high relief the necessity for advancing the 
education of women, which lags behind that of men. Training 
courses for the family, marriage training and mothercraft schools 
and camps for girls and young women are some means employed. 
An inquiry into African marriage is recognized as necessary. The 
Department of Social and Economic Research is, therefore, taking 
the initiative in such a study in collaboration with the International 
African Institute and other bodies. 

The spread of education to whole populations, recognized as 
necessary for the economic, social and political advance of African 
peoples, involves the conquest of illiteracy. The Church has been 
the pioneer in spreading literacy and providing literature in the 
many languages used in Africa. There is now an opportunity to 
foster a people’s movement to banish illiteracy. Some Christians are 
laying increased emphasis on literacy for all who have eyes to see 
as a condition of full church membership; and experimental literacy 
campaigns are being carried out under church and mission auspices 
in a number of areas. This is one of the fields of activity in which 
joint planning and development are essential.‘ 


1 Scott: ‘Native Authorities and Education.’ Africa, Oct. 1945. 

2 There is an increasing literature on African Local Authorities. On the Pro- 
tectorate of Sierra Leone, see K. Little: Mende Political Institutions in Transition. 
Africa, Jan. 1947. 

8 The Family and its Christian Fulfilment. Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 1945. 

Abundant Life in Changing Africa, pp. 42-5. The Christian Home Movement. 

4 Davis, Campbell, Wrong: Africa Advancing, Ch. xiv. Literacy and Literature. 

Young, Rimmer, Anstey: Literacy for Adults. S.P.C.K., London. 1946 
Holding: Can You Read? S.P.C.K., London. 1944 
Hay: Mass Literacy in Northern Rhodesia. IRM, July 1946. 
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Consultation and co-operation between missions and churches 
and the meeting of those engaged in similar work in different terri- 
tories are increasingly facilitated as meetings of Christian Councils 
and local and regional conferences become practicable and as travel 
facilities between districts and territories provide opportunity to 
survey and assess the Church’s work.* 

A missionary in Nigeria stresses the importance of the exchange 
of views and of travel as a condition of advance in the work of the 
Church. He writes: 


Missions and government departments are working in isolation. For the 
departments it is wasteful, inefficient and shortsighted; for the missions it is 
quite wrong. 

There is evidence of the most admirable pioneer work being done under 
government auspices in one technical department or another, by men and 
women who show not only expert skill but a genuine passion for the work 
itself, and a living interest in the people for whose good they are planning 
and experimenting. But comparatively little is known about their achieve- 
ments among the public, in the missions or even in some other departments. 

Correspondingly, there is the most appalling ignorance within the 
Education Departments of the actual work and worth of the village school. 

Without any doubt there is being done in many village schools, sup- 
ported entirely by the local people and under ‘untrained’ teachers, teaching 
small children in their own language which compares more than favourably 
with that given by trained teachers in large central schools. The teacher, 
moreover, is a real member of the community, and all that is progressive 
tends to be centred in the schools. 

There are indications that the Government is realizing the need for 
inter-de artmental consultations, for conferences of District Officers, and 
so on. The missions have not the financial or staffing resources to be able to 
provide many opportunities for conferences, but they recognize their great 
value. In some instances they deliberately try to ensure that representatives 
sent to such conferences, on educational, church and medical matters, 
shall be different people, so as to multiply the contacts. 

The refreshment of mind! and spirit that can follow from visits paid to 
fresh localities, and from watching the work of new people, has scarcely been 
reckoned at all; neither has the alteration that takes place in one’s conception 
of one’s work after a spell of travel. Despite the difficulties, expenses and 
interruptions that would be involved in arranging for missionaries to pay 
visits to other areas, or to see the activities of Government and Native 
Authorities at first hand, the net gain would surely justify the experiment. 

Where separate missions in neighbouring colonies are carried on by 
one home Church, there ought to be consultation, if not occasional lending 
of staff. Where agricultural training is given by a mission, its instructor 
ought to be familiar with the experimental efforts of Government and of 
individuals in many areas. 

It is a sound desire that prompts teachers nowadays to insist on having 
one really long holiday, in the dry season, so that they may travel. It would 
do many a missionary good to be. cast out of his own mission area for several 
weeks—end many an official too.? 





1 The report, Africa Advancing, a study of rural education and seshittlaads in 
West Africa and the Belgian Congo, is an example of a regional survey initiated by 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
® Quoted in Africa Advancing, pp. 166-7. 
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A great obstacle to both planning and advance in the work of the 
Church is shortage of personnel, which has increased during and 
since the war. This makes it difficult to meet the many daily demands 
and to realize the many new opportunities of to-day. It is also 
jeopardizing the quality of existing work. In the field of education, 
for instance, government subsidies are dependent on adequate staff, 
not always available. The effort to meet educational requirements 
is thought by some to be made at the expense of the ministry 
of the Church. In order to staff schools a plan is being put into 
effect in the Southern Sudan for the recruitment by missions of 
missionary associates on a five-year contract who at the end of 
that period may or may not become full members of the mission. 
It would seem that this plan might be explored in relation to other 
territories. 

All missions are faced with the necessity for raising up competent 
African leaders and teachers in order to establish the ministry and 
work of the Church on firm foundations and to make it an integral 
part of the people’s life. Training of such leadership is fundamental 
and provision for it is inadequate.! 


The influence of the Church to-day [said Monsieur J. Russillon of the 
Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris] depends more than ever on the 
preparation of the pastors and their ability to meet the changed conditions. 
‘The Church can no longer content itself with men who know how to speak. 
It needs men who can say something, men who can help solve the problems 
that perplex their parishioners, who can give direction to all who still have 
confidence in the Church—and happily there are many of these. Thus the 
minister has a primary réle to play. His preaching will be teaching as well as 
a powerful means of edification. Nothing short of schools of theology will 
provide the training needed.” 


The provision for training teachers lags far behind the demand. 

Racial relations in the Church in Africa affect activities and are 
a cause of division between Christian communions and between 
individuals. The Dutch Reformed Church has not joined the 
Christian Council of South Africa, mainly because of a conflict of 
views regarding relations between White and Black. A spokesman 
of that church declares that it stands for ‘Christian race segrega- 
tion’. This position is not shared by Christian communions which 
are members of the Council. 

The following views on Christian race relations, given by Dr 
C. H. Tobias, Director of the Phelps Stokes Fund, warrant serious 


1See C. W. Ranson: The Christian Minister in India. C.L.S. Madras, 1945. 
US.C.L. 1946. 
2 Abundant Life in Changing Africa, pp. 35-6. 
See Broomfield: Colour Conflict. Edinburgh House Press, 1943 
b 3See W. Nicol: Why The Christian Council Failed. South African Outlook, 
ec. 1941. 
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consideration in relation to the Church’s task and the sharing in 
that task of all peoples and races: 


When discrimination among people is made on grounds that time and 
circumstances may change, there may be justification for such discrimina- 
tion, but in the light of the Christian ideal there can be no justification for 
discriminations that are based on physical characteristics for which God 
alone is responsible. For instance, if a man is discriminated against because 
he is unclean, he can cleanse himself and overcome the handicap. If he is 
discriminated against because he is poor, he can work and acquire wealth to 
overcome the handicap. If he is discriminated against because he is ignorant, 
he can study and learn and overcome the handicap. But if he is discriminated 
against because he is black or white or yellow or red or brown, the dis- 
crimination is based upon something that the man is powerless to remove 
and for which God alone is responsible. 


Mr Tobias warned his audience that 


a Christian missionary in Africa cannot afford to have his pattern of conduct 
toward the African shaped by law or by government officials. He must not 
only ask himself the question as to what is legal in his relation to the fellow 
man of dark skin, but he must ask ‘What is Christian?’ Let me make this 
as concrete as I may: In talking with two distinguished African delegates of 
this conference, one of whom is an outstanding evangelist, our conversation 
was interrupted by a missionary who came to greet one of the Africans. 
He was sincere in his appreciation of the fine service that this African pastor 
is rendering and he wanted me to know of his appreciation. But in referring 
to the evangelist he made the serious mistake of calling him ‘boy’ in my 
presence. I try not to be supersensitive on this question, but I believe that a 
fundamental issue is involved. The very act of denying to a person his 
name, when his name is known, depersonalizes the individual. tei is some- 
what like stripping one of personality when one becomes a prisoner and is 
thereafter known by his number rather than his name. 


African Christians are increasingly sensitive about the racial 
attitudes of missionaries. Resentment at discrimination and pater- 
nalism grows. Anxiety about relations between White and Black in 
the leadership of the Church is expressed in the following letter of an 
African minister to a colleague: 


There is no real harmony between Blacks and Whites in the leadership 
of the Church in Cameroun. . . . It seems to me that in our Church national 
ministers are divided into two parties. One preaches hatred and war. The 
other preaches friendliness and co-operation. . . . We need more Native 
ministers who will preach harmony between Blacks and Whites. 


Behind the anxiety thus expressed is a recognition that people of 
all races are ‘members of one family under God’. The spread of this 
conviction and its concrete expression are both the test and the task 
of the Church in Africa to-day. 


1 Abundant Life in Changing Africa, pp. 35-6. C. H. Tobias: The Marks of a 
Christian, 
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3. THE FUTURE 


In this short survey all that can be done is to indicate lines of 
investigation and advance confronting the Church in this new age of 
pioneer work in Africa south of the Sahara. Each one of those 
mentioned in what follows is a large subject in itself; on many of 
them there is an extensive literature; experiments in other continents 
are relevant to most of them; in relation to all there are experiments 
and developments in Africa requiring intensive study in order. to 
assess their value for the work of the Church as a whole. 

The formulation of policy and planning for forward moves 
involves ‘sending’ societies in America, Britain and Europe, in the 
case of Indians the Christian Church in India is involved, and, in the 
case of the Muslim world, those working among Muslims elsewhere 
are also concerned. The Christian Church in Africa has therefore 
to be seen as part of the Church Universal in relation to all its work. 
The breakdown of isolation and the speed of transport throw this 
into relief. 

It is unnecessary to labour the point that the wide resources 
of knowledge and research and the advice of experts on their par- 
ticular fields must be drawn on and that missionary candidates 
and missionaries on furlough, as well as national leaders, must 
be made aware of these resources through training, reading, inter- 
national, regional and local conferences, interchange between those 
working in the same fields—such as education or medicine—and 
field studies crossing political boundaries, where this is necessary 
for the investigation of the subject in hand. At the present time the 
economic provision for survey and interchange of ideas is not only 
lacking, but the need to provide for it is questioned by some 
mission boards in comparison with other pressing claims. 


Your visit will have been worth while [said one medical missionary 
stationed in Central Africa], if on your return you can persuade members of 
my mission board that I should travel by air to regional medical conferences. 
They only give permission for travel by boat and this means I remain in 
isolation oy for I cannot leave the hospital for the length of time such 
travel involves. 


Conviction about the importance of consultation and joint 
planning is probably more advanced to-day in secular than in church 
circles; yet it is arguable that the very existence of the Church 
Universal, and certainly the taking of opportunities for advance, 
depends on this in the coming age. 

Some unoccupied fields have been mentioned. Here it must 
suffice to emphasize one in particular, namely Islam. The necessity 
for special study of and special preparation for work among Muslims 
is pressing and the number of missionaries south of the Sahara with 
this training is negligible. In planning for the future more adequate 
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occupation of this field would seem to be of paramount importance 
both for meeting the need of Muslim peoples who, like others, are 
feeling the impact of western materialism, and for the sake of tribal 
peoples whose traditional faiths are giving way before that impact 
and for whom the alternatives are Christianity, Islam or secularism. 
The advance of secularism is furthered by lack of Christian faith 
and practice among Europeans. The sophisticated African is be- 
ginning to ask: ‘If the White man can do without religion why 
cannot I?’ The effective ministry of the Church to Europeans is a 
condition of its effective ministry to Africans. In racial relations, 
though Christian communions are divided on policies, they share 
a belief in the sacredness and potentialities of personality and in the 
influence of God-inspired individuals, whatever the colour of their 
skins, and believe that in Christianity is fullness of life, a life that 
must be shared. 
Work in mining and urban centres requires special knowledge, 
staffing and co-operation in Africa as elsewhere, and Africans and 
Europeans are needed who have the necessary training for it. The 
School for Social Work in Johannesburg is an experiment which 
might be duplicated. Governments are training welfare and social 
workers both in Africa and overseas. It is for the Christian Church 
to see that those who take that training are inspired by a Christian 
vocation which will lead them to dedicate themselves unreservedly 
to meeting human needs of all kinds in growing centres of popula- 
tion. In these centres, too, only joint effort on the part of the Church 
can minister fully to the peoples of many tribes and ways of life. 
Both in the Belgian Congo and in the mining area of Northern 
Rhodesia there is co-operation which might be developed further 
and tried in other areas. ; 
The work of the Church in rural areas also requires special 
knowledge and staffing. There are comparatively few agricultural 
missionaries in a continent which is predominantly agricultural. 
Where they exist the changing conditions of rural life are recognized 
in the Church’s ministry. To visit areas served by the Methodist 
mission in Portuguese East Africa or to see the work and listen to the 
lans for rural development through the Church in eastern Nigeria 
is to be convinced of possibilities and also of the urgency of the rural 
ministry. Here it may well be asked what the responsibility of the 
rural Church is to the fostering of the Co-operative Movement for 
Seng producers and to the husbanding and use of the land and its 
ruits. 
The part the Church should take in social services is an im- 
portant question in view of the entry of governments and other 
agencies into this field. Widespread withdrawal therefrom has been 


1 For a discussion of this subject, see Coady: Masters of their own Destiny, 
Harpers, 1939. 
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advocated by some, yet this is not compatible with belief in the 
necessity of ‘unseen and eternal realities’ directing and enriching 
the whole of life. There would seem to be two lines of advance to be 
explored. One of these is clearly stated by the secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, who writes: 


The position of missions in social services such as education and medicine 
requires, I think, careful working out. It is clear that if all the schemes are to 
be put into effect, the missions cannot hope to undertake more than a small 
part. I wonder whether our place should not be to concentrate on com- 
paratively small pieces of work by which the Church could set an example, 
and also bear witness to the saving power of the Lord of all good life. 

Thinking and groping across the world of mission work, could we not 
have fewer schools and hospitals in order so to equip them that rush and 
economic stress may not steal the quality of life from those involved in them? 
One well-staffed institution with first-class equipment preserved from rush 
and economic strain, I believe, would reach spiritually further than ten 
short-staffed ones rushed and economically strained. We should have time 
to learn what it really means to love.? 


It must be recognized that many Christian institutions are 
suffering from lack of adequate staff. The Rev. H. M. Grace writes of 
schools: 


We have tried to do too much and we reach out to new fields before we 
have consolidated our schools within the Christian community. . . . The 
Church has overcalled her hand and is in most areas pitiably weak in staff 
and as a result there has been a strain and a rush which has often been 
wc ig in its effects on the quality of the pupils turned out from the 
schools. 


In view of this situation he advocates a limited number of first- 
class schools and training colleges ‘of every grade up to university’.” 
In education and other fields of social services there is desperate 
need of such cities ‘set on a hill’. 

The second line of advance is the permeation of the whole of 
society with a living Christianity. The collaboration of the Church 
with African Local Authorities, already mentioned, can be an 
advance in this direction.’ In the sphere of secondary and advanced 
education there is collaboration between the Government and the 
Church in secondary schools in Uganda; Achimota College, Gold 
Coast, is a Christian foundation with its own governing body and 
government grants-in-aid and Fort Hare University College, South 
Africa, in its foundation and advance owes much to the Christian 
Church. Collaboration in medical and other services is possible. 

There are certain great areas of service requiring special con- 
sideration by the Christian Church to-day. One of these is the spread 


1C.M.S. News Letter, April 1945. 

*'The American Presbyterian mission and the French Evangelical mission are 
founding a University College in the French Cameroons. Fourah Bay College in 
Sierra Leone was the first University College for Africans south of the Sahara. 

3,See\Scott: ‘Native Authorities and Education.’ Africa, Oct. 1945. 
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of adult education, including literacy. The movement for adult 
education will not prosper unless it is rooted in voluntary service 
and maintained by the initiative of the people. The Church has been 
the pioneer in the spread of literacy, the production and distribution 
of literature and in other aspects of adult education which have 
spread out from local congregations and the Christian home. Here 
there is great opportunity for planning and action. 

It is evident that an inescapable condition for advance in all 
fields is the grounding of Africans and Europeans in the Christian 
faith and training for many types of work on a greatly increased 
scale and, in some cases, with an altered content. Training for the 
Christian ministry and training of Christian teachers are obvious 
needs. There is much material on this subject. Here space allows 
for the raising of but one point, namely, the importance of joint 
training at the professional level for Africans and Europeans, A 
number of Africans are taking professional training and university 
work overseas. May the time have come when Europeans should be 
having some joint training with Africans in Africa? Courses in 
pastoral theology might be considered in this connexion. Such joint 
training would be a preparation for joint and equal leadership in 
the ministry of the Church. 

Shortage of personnel and of other resources makes it vital to 
consider: 


1. The training of Africans to take posts now held by Europeans. 

2. A survey of fields to see if through greater mission comity 
more adequate staffing is possible. 

3. The closing of some denominational institutions and the 
concentration on union institutions. 


Co-operative work is still for the most part on the periphery of 
the thinking of missions and churches and often comes very low 
down in the scale of financial support. The next move is to bring it 
into the centre, where it is desperately needed in relation to the 
future task of the Church. At the present time Christian Councils, 
where they exist, are hampered by lack of both full-time staff 
and financial support. Ways and means may have to be found for 
special support of full-time staff for Christian Councils and for 
co-operative activities, such as the setting up of literature bureaux 
for a period of years in which the value of co-operation can be 
seovell. 

A vital part of the Church’s task is to be sensitive to and to fight 
against injustice and against relations between human beings in 
which people are treated as ‘hands’ or things, not as personalities. 


1 See Merle Davis: New Buildings on Old Foundations. A Handbook on Stabilizing 
the Younger Churches in their Environment. International Missionary Council. 1945. 
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By this standard the economic, social and political situations men- 
tioned in this article and others which have gone unmentioned have 
to be tested. The Church can never accept the secular standard of 
conduct in any given society without considering whether or not due 
value is given to human personality. Here the Church must always 
be the Church militant or deny her vocation. 


In the strategy of the Christian Church [writes the Rev. H. M. Grace] 
it is obvious that scattered denominational forces cannot provide all the 
planning or solutions of problems. . . . There is required corporate planning 
and thinking and action. . . . The churches separately cannot attempt to 
undertake the tremendous task ahead of them. . . . The Church must be 
well led with objectives well thought out and planned and so inspired by the 
Holy Spirit that she may stand as a rock in the days of stress and be well- 
armed and equipped for attack, and not feeble or vacillating but strong in the 
Lord and in the power of His might. 


MARGARET WRONG 











THE CHURCH IN THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
WORLD 


THE POST-WAR SITUATION 
By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, D.D., LL.D., Pu.D. 


Fig situation faced by the Church in the Anglo-American 

world has been modified in varying degrees by the recent 
war. The Church itself has undergone changes. The nature of the 
evangelistic task which confronts it has been altered. 

If we would understand the Church of the present and the 
challenge to evangelism we must first of all know the environment. 
Here we are confronted by two sets of movements. One of these is 
composed of trends which had been operating before the war and 
which were accentuated by it. The other is made up of conditions 
which arose immediately out of the war. The former are of long- 
term duration and most of them may be expected to continue and 
increase. They are felt most profoundly in Great Britain, somewhat 
less so in Canada, the United States, Australia and New Zealand, 
and possibly least of all in the southern portions of the United 
States. The effects of the war are, obviously, more recent, but they 
cannot be expected to pass quickly. Some of them are clearly to be 
lasting. Both the long-term trends and the consequences of the 
war have bearing upon the immediate and the far outlook for 
Christianity. 

The long-term trends have long been familiar to thoughtful and 
informed Christians. They include man’s growing knowledge and 
seeming control of the physical world about him; the fragmentation 
of much of our local units of society; absorption in amusements, 
sex and liquor; the scientific attitude and approach; secularism, with 
its emphasis upon things; the growth of the power of the State; 
the closely associated phenomenon of nationalism; and the mounting 
power of the United States with the attendant decline in the relative 
position of Great Britain and Western Europe in world affairs. 

To name these is scarcely enough. Although in theory we all 
know them, we must pause on them one by one to remind ourselves 
of them and to note their bearing upon the life of the Church. 

First of all are man’s growing knowledge and apparent control 
of his physical surroundings and the closely associated attitudes and 
approach of science. These are phenomena which have been mount- 
ing in prominence for at least a century and a half. Actually their 
rootage is in the Renaissance and even before the Renaissance, in 
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the European Middle Ages. They have been characteristic of what 
we call the Occident, the traditional Christendom. One of the 
unanswered questions is: Why have they had their rise and chief 
developments in Christendom? Are they the fruits of the Gospel? 
So some of our predecessors of the nineteenth century believed. In 
them they saw the promise of a greatly enlarged life for mankind. 
We of the twentieth century are more perplexed. ‘Through sad 
experience and even grimmer foreboding we have seen how scientific 
knowledge and achievement can be twisted to the tragic hurt of 
man. If they are the fruits of the Gospel, we are disquieted by the 
realization that the Gospel itself may be perverted to the infinite 
damage of men. Whatever their historic connexion with the Gospel, 
these forces are becomming the common property of the human race. 

Although they are becoming worldwide, these movements in 
human life, having had their origin in the Occident, have there 
had time to effect more profound changes than elsewhere. They 
have given rise to great industrial and commercial cities and to the 
dislocation of populations. Millions have moved from the rural 
districts to the urban areas. Other millions have migrated from city 
to city. In doing so they have left behind them their accustomed 
groupings and affiliations. Among these have been their inherited 
church connexions. The churches have endeavoured to follow them. 
In some places their efforts have been successful. In far too many 
instances they have failed. In many industrial communities the 
rhythm of life has been unfriendly to church attendance. So seem- 
ingly simple a phenomenon as the division of the twenty-four hours 
into ‘shifts’ has made difficult the maintenance of regular church- 
going. Life becomes centred in mills and factories and the churches 
are crowded out, not so much by overt hostility as by neglect and 
the tacit assumption that they are unnecessary luxuries with no 
essential bearing upon everyday life. This experience is not confined 
to Christianity. It is also seen in industrial centres in Japan and 
China where other faiths have been affected. The forces which 
have brought it about have operated longer in the industrialized 
portions of the Occident. The ‘labouring classes’ tend to drift away 
from religion. On occasion they even associate the churches with 
the possessing and therefore the ‘exploiting’ groups and are 
accordingly hostile to them. 

Many of the more thoughtful of our day are appalled at the 
peril which the machine and technological processes have brought 
to man. Yet few of these turn to Christianity for the answer. 

One of the commonplaces in Christian circles is the fashion in 
which science and the scientific attitude have weakened the faith of 
many. Some have felt that science and religion are not compatible. 
They have declared that science deals with the known and is 
expanding its borders, and that religion has to do with the unknown. 
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Science means reliance upon human reason and the intellect. It 
tends to discount the Divine initiative and revelation. For many it 
has made the Christian faith untenable. 

Related to these preceding movements and attitudes is secularism. 
Those familiar with the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council will recall the recognition given it by that 
gathering. In the nearly two decades which have elapsed the 
ominous importance of that temper of the times has not diminished. 
Rather it has, if anything, increased. Its emphasis is upon material 
possessions, upon things. It tends to believe that a man’s life consists 
in the abundance of the things that he possesses. To its mind the 
good life is to be had through a ‘standard of living’ which includes 
clothes, food, houses and other physical comforts and luxuries and 
which may also embrace appreciation of music, art and literature. 
It is purely this-worldly and leaves out of account both God and 
the dimension of eternal life. 

Secularism is by no means new. It has a history which carries it 
back long before the time of Christ. Yet it seems to have been 
augmented in our day. The fashion in which the machine has 
provided millions with comforts and luxuries which were out of 
the reach of the imagination even of the wealthy and powerful of 
two centuries ago has whetted the appetites of other millions and 
has even further distorted their perspective. The search for what is 
called ‘security’ is a striking aspect of our age. By ‘security’ is meant 
the undisturbed possession of physical comfort on a scale beyond 
the reach of most of the wealthy of an earlier day. With that desire 
the Christian can sympathize. Imbedded firmly in the Lord’s 
Prayer is the petition for food, presumably the symbol of what is 
needed for the body. Yet absorption in care for food and clothing 
makes impossible putting first the Kingdom of God and the 
righteousness of God. 

Secularism and the scepticism born of the misapplication of 
the scientific attitude reinforce each other. The latter gives comfort 
to those who wish ground for ignoring God and the values which 
lie beyond history. 

The coming of the machine and the results which have issued 
from it have produced a fragmentation of society which is unfriendly 
to the Church. The growth of great cities and the vast movements 
of population from country to city and from city to city have 
rendered difficult the achievement of community life. Dwellers in 
———— houses have slight sense of association with others in 
their neighbourhood. This makes parish life difficult or impossible, 
as it does most forms of community life. 

Absorption in amusements, sex and liquor is not of recent 
origin. However, it is furthered by the disintegration of society, the 
frustration which accompanies a purely secular and this-worldly 
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outlook on life, and the desire to escape from the sense of inadequacy 
and meaninglessness of life which comes with a weakening of 
Christian conviction. Mechanized and commercialized amusements, 
such as the cinema, have augmented the trend. High-powered 
advertising has contributed to the increased consumption of liquor 
and to obsession with sex. 

A tragic phase of the perversion of sex and of false conceptions 
of romantic love which are furthered by much of the current radio, 
cinema and cheap literature is the mounting divorce rate and the 
progressive break up of the family. The weakening of the family is 
from a number of causes, some of them economic and some of 
them from the mechanization and fragmentation of our life. Among 
other consequences, it has been marked by a decline in the religious 
nurture formerly given to children through the family. 

The increasing power of the State and the control by government 
of more and more aspects of the collective life of its people is another 
striking phenomenon. The present century and particularly the 
past two decades have been marked by a decline of the Jatsser-faire 
of the nineteenth century with its minimum interference by the 
State in the affairs of its citizens and by the rapidly augmenting 
extension of the functions of the State. This has been furthered by 
the greatly improved means of communication which have made 
possible a domination by the State that would have been impossible 
a hundred years ago over as large areas as the United States and 
Russia. The State tends to take over not only education, as in the 
nineteenth century, but also the shaping of the ideas of all, whether 
old or young. Non-official institutions such as the Church are more 
and more restricted. This trend has been less marked in Great 
Britain, the British Dominions and the United States than in 
many other lands, but it is present even in these countries. 

The intensification of nationalism was one of the marked char- 
acteristics of the nineteenth century. It has progressed in the present 
century, and especially between the two world wars. It is associated 
with the growing power of the State. While not as outstanding as 
in some other lands, it has been seen in the countries with which 
this paper deals. It has given the Dominions a greater self conscious- 
ness as against the British Isles. 

The enhanced position of Russia and of the United States, 
particularly the latter, and the declining relative importance of 
Western Europe and even of Great Britain, is a phenomenon that 
was already becoming apparent before the twp world wars of the 
present century. Because of their huge dimensions and natural 
resources, both Russia and the United States, and especially the 
United States, were clearly to forge ahead. The process has been 
accelerated and accentuated by the wars which have taken such 
heavy toll on both Great Britain and Europe. The effects upon the 
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Church are momentous and are only beginning to be seen. They are 
probably to grow in the decades ahead. To them we must revert at 
some length. 

Most of the general effects of the war have been much the same 
in all the Anglo-American lands. They have been more marked in 
Great Britain than in the other four countries. They include con- 
centration upon the war effort; the nervous and physical weariness 
which have followed; the partial reaction from the idealism and the 
dreams for a better world which were seen in some circles during 
the early days of the war; a disillusionment which is in part fatigue; 
and vast shifts of population, some of them to war industries, some 
of them to the armed services and, in Great Britain, some of them 
through evacuation to avoid the bombings. Among the effects are 
also the enhanced incomes due to war wages and profits, the 
heightened burden of taxation, the increase in prices where these 
are permitted to take their free course, the astronomical additions 
to national debts and the shortage of houses and of many consumer 
goods. Most serious is the sag in morals which is the usual 
accompaniment and aftermath of war. 

In Great Britain some special results of the war are seen which 
are not met in the other four lands. Among these is the destruction 
of life and property by bombings. Church fabrics have suffered 
along with other structures. Great Britain has moved from the 
position of a creditor to a debtor country, a quite novel experience 
whose consequences are not yet fully apparent. While she still has 
investments abroad and can draw income from them, these have 
been greatly reduced and are more than offset by her debts. To 
meet the interest charges and to repay the principal, Great Britain 
must export more than she imports. She must also continue to 
depend in part upon imports for foods and raw materials. Her 
shipping, long a source of income, suffered severely from the sub- 
marines and faces the competition of other countries, including, 
_ notably, the United States, which built huge quantities of ships as 
part of the war effort. Great Britain, too, in terms of wealth and 
material resources, while still a great Power, has become distinctly 
secondary in these respects to the United States and probably to 
Russia. The major decisions which affect the world and even 
Western Europe are no longer made in London but in Washington 
and Moscow. 

When we come to the effects of these movements upon the 
Church we must first of all note three trends which are broader 
than the Anglo-American world. They involve the entire Church 
and yet they have marked significance for the Anglo-American 
lands. One is a major shift in the complexion of the Church which 
is following the decay of Western Europe, the tribulation of Great 
Britain and the augmented position of the United States, A second 
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is what we know as the oecumenical movement. A third is the 
movement toward church union. 

The shift in the complexion of the Church has seldom been 
noted. Yet it is one of the most important of the changes of these 
past few years. It was, we may suppose, coming, even had there 
been no war, but the war has emphasized it. It arises primarily 
from events in Eastern Europe and the Near East, the decline of 
Western Europe, the hecanai position of the British Isles and the 
enhanced prominence of the United States. To put it in a nutshell, 
the change of complexion is the lessened influence in the oecumenical 
scene of the Eastern churches including the Orthodox churches, 
the impending relative decline of the Roman Catholic Church and 
the growing importance of non-Roman Catholic Christianity, 
particularly of what may be called the left wing of Protestantism. 

The Eastern churches have long been a waning force in the 
Christian scene. The blows dealt centuries ago by the advance of 
Islam through the Arab and Turkish conquests have never been 
remedied. In Western Asia and Egypt the ancient churches have 
lost in numbers even in the past three decades. The re-emergence 
of the Orthodox churches in Greece and the Balkans in the nine- 
teenth century has not meant any great revival of inner vitality. 
While it has displayed amazing powers of resistance, the largest of 
the Orthodox churches, that of Russia, is distinctly weaker than it 
was thirty years ago. In view of the control of the Balkans by Russia 
and the antagonism between Russia on the one hand and Greece 
and Turkey on the other, the Oecumenical Patriarch, already a 
pitiable figure, especially since the expulsion of most of the Greek 
(and therefore the Orthodox) population from Turkey after the 
first world war, has had his sphere reduced to the small Orthodox 
constituency in Istanbul and in Greece. 

What is much less realized is the loss whjch the Roman Catholic 
Church has suffered in the decline of Western Europe. Until the 
recent wars, for the past four centuries and more, Western Europe 
and the British Isles had been progressively dominant in the affairs 
of mankind. “The decline of the West’ has become one of the out- 
standing phenomena of the past three decades. It has been quickened 
and deepened by the latest of the world wars. It seems possible that 
Western Europe can never regain the proud place which was hers 
only a few brief years ago. ‘The Roman Catholic Church has tradi- 
tionally had her stronghold in Western Europe—in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, France, southern Germany and Austria. It is here that 
the seat of her administration has always been. Here most of her 
saints have been reared. Here have flourished most of her greatest 
theologians. Here the large majority of her monastic orders have 
arisen. From here the overwhelming majority of her missionaries 
have been and are recruited. The decline of Western Europe, 
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therefore, is a body blow to the Roman Catholic Church. Moreover 
in Western Europe itself the Roman Catholic Church is probably a 
waning force. The inroads of secularism, scepticism and anti- 
clericalism have been very severe. In some regions in Europe the 
Roman Catholic Church displays marked vigour. Here and there it 
even gives indications of revival. It will continue indefinitely in 
Western Europe as a strong factor. Yet it is a minority element. 

Nor are the losses in Western Europe fully to be made good 
by gains in other parts of the world. The largest body of Roman 
Catholics outside Europe is in Latin America. The decadent 
state of the Latin American Roman Catholicism is well known. 
Moral conditions are appalling. Not enough clergy are produced to 
care for the existing Roman Catholic constituency or to push forward 
the frontiers of the Church among the adjacent pagan Indians. 
Hardly any missionaries for oversea missions come from Latin 
America. Little prospect exists for remedying the conditions of the 
Latin American Church. The Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States is in better case. It is the largest religious body in 
that country. It is mounting in wealth and influence. Yet immigra- 
tion, the traditional source of growth in numbers, has been all 
but cut off by legal restrictions. The stronghold of the Church is 
in the cities, and the urban birthrate of Roman Catholics is falling. 
Some converts are made from non-Roman Catholic churches, but 
their numbers are probably offset by losses in the reverse direction 
and also to secularism. Moreover, the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States has not yet produced an outstanding theologian, 
an important new monastic order or an officially recognized saint. 
The one American thus far canonized was foreign born and foreign 
reared. The Church is rapidly gaining in numbers in the non- 
occidental world. It is developing an indigenous priesthood and 
episcopate. Yet it is still dependent upon Europe for most of its 
priests and bishops. In Canada the Church is gaining numerically 
by 4 high birth rate, but the numbers are too small greatly to affect 
the world scene. 

The Roman Catholic Church is not soon, if ever, to die. Yet 
it has been struck what may well be mortal blows by the adversities 
in Western Europe. The United States is predominantly Protestant. 
It is probably to be more rather than less so. The leadership of the 
United States in world affairs does not indicate redress for the 
losses suffered in Europe by the Roman Catholic Church. 

Moreover, the decline of Western Europe means alterations in 
the non-Roman Catholic churches. The chief seat of Lutheranism 
is in that part of the world. There is the birthplace of Lutheranism. 
There have been most of its creative thinkers and from there have 
come by far the largest proportion of its missionaries. The tragedy 
of Western Europe and especially of Germany is probably to weaken 
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Lutheranism in the oecumenical Church. New tides of life may 
issue from it. It will not speedily perish, but its losses are not 
entirely to be made good in its next largest stronghold, the 
United States. 

The weakened position of Great Britain is probably to mean 
that the Anglican Communion is not to have as large a share in 
the extension of the faith to non-occidental peoples as before the 
recent war. Most of the Anglican missionaries have come from the 
Church of England. Because of circumstances which we are to note 
in a few moments, we cannot expect the maintenance of the 
missionary staffs of the various societies of the Church of England 
in dimensions in excess of these on the eve of the second world 
war. The British missionary body may even decline in numbers. 
Nor is much increase to be anticipated from the branches of the 
Communion in the United States or the Dominions. In the United 
States the Anglican fellowship is represented by a small though 
influential minority. The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States cannot be expected greatly to increase its missionary 
staff in other lands or to enter many new areas. Nor is the Church 
of England in the Dominions greatly to augment its responsibilities 
abroad, certainly not in sufficient numbers to redress the losses 
experienced by the Church of England of the mother country. 
The Anglican Communion enjoyed a remarkable expansion in the 
nineteenth and the fore part of the twentieth century. This was 
partly through migrations from England and partly through 
vigorous missions. It has made enormous contributions to the 
Church Universal. Presumably these will continue. Yet no indica- 
tions are on the horizon of emigration from England on a scale 
comparable to that of the nineteenth century and missions of the 
Church of England seem to have passed the peak of their numerical 
strength. The case of the Church of England is not as bad as that 
of the Roman Catholic Church. England is not in the severe decline 
of France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Austria. Yet in the years 
immediately ahead, the chief expansion of Christianity is probably 
to come from the kinds of Protestant churchmanship which are 
most prominent in the United States. 

The rise of the United States and the decline of Western Europe 
mean that at the next stage of the Church’s history the expansion 
of Christianity is probably to come mainly from the former land. 
Here the material means and the personnel of the Church are 
chiefly to be found. Here, in contrast with Russia, the Church has 
more impressive dimensions than in the nineteenth century and the 
fore part of the present century. Because the population and wealth 
of the United States dwarf those of the Dominions, the churches 
of that country are likely to have a dominant share in the spread of 
the faith in the generation or more which lies immediately ahead 
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of us, and perhaps for a much longer time. This influence is con- 
tingent upon the continued vigour of the churches of the United 
States. As we are to see in a few moments, the prospects for that 
vigour are fully as good as they are in Western Europe, Great 
Britain and the Dominions. It is to be hoped and even expected 
that tides of life will continue to flow to the churches of the United 
States from those across the Atlantic. The sufferings of Europe 
may well stimulate fresh awakenings which will contribute to the 
worldwide Church. Such certainly was the aftermath of the Thirty 
Years’ War through the Pietist and Moravian movements. The 
younger churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America are to grow 
in prominence and influence. Yet so far as human vision can 
penetrate, the Christianity of the United States is to loom larger 
on the Christian world scene than at any earlier period. 

This prominence of the Christianity of the United States seems 
to promise that the extreme wing of Protestantism is to have a 
more extensive share than at present in worldwide Christianity 
and in world evangelism. One of the most obvious features of the 
Christianity of the United States is the large place, as compared 
with Europe and the British Isles, occupied by the radically Pro- 
testant communions. The Christianity of the United States is the 
most variegated that the world has known. This is mainly because 
almost all the ecclesiastical families of Christianity are represented 
through immigration. The Eastern Churches, the Roman Catholic 
Church and the many kinds of Protestantism are all there. Americans 
have added a few of their own. Yet, even more than in England, 
the denominations which have moved farthest from the Catholic 
pattern are outstanding. The largest Protestant denominational 
family is that of the Baptists. Next are the Methodists. Such groups 
as the Disciples of Christ are also impressive. Numerically those 
that are dominant on the other side of the Atlantic, namely, the 
Lutherans, the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches and the 
Anglicans, trail them. To be sure, the influence of Presbyterians 
and Anglicans is out of proportion to their numerical strength. Yet 
Congregationalists, who belong to the extreme wing of Protestantism, 
are quite as influential in the United States as either Presbyterians 
or Anglicans. They are much more so than the Lutherans. 

If this analysis is correct, the worldwide missionary enterprise 
and with it worldwide Christianity will be weighted, in the period 
immediately ahead, more on the non-Roman Catholic than on the 
Roman Catholic side and more on the extreme wing of Protestantism 
than on the forms, such as the Lutheran and Anglican, which are 
nearer to the Catholic heritage. 

Incidentally we may add that the growth of the younger churches 
may well accelerate the trend away from what we have regarded as 
the Catholic tradition. The Catholic tradition has in it much of the 
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Greco-Roman milieu in the midst of which it is developed. The 
younger churches are arising in very different environments. We 
may expect them, as they outgrow their semi-colonial status and 
gain in maturity, to incorporate more of their cultural surroundings. 

A second development of recent years which is broader than 
the Anglo-Saxon world but which also embraces it is the oecumenical 
movement. This is so familiar to all who will read these pages that 
we need not do much more than call attention to it. All of us know 
the amazing growth which it has had and the accelerated pace of 
that growth. It is gaining momentum. Never before have so many 
varieties of Christianity been brought together in fellowship as 
through such bodies as the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches. During the war years these have been strengthened 
rather than weakened. Before our very eyes Christian unity is being 
realized in a fashion more comprehensive than ever before. ‘He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the spirit saith to the churches.’ 
The oecumenical movement is by no means confined to the Anglo- 
American world. If it is to deserve the name ‘oecumenical’ this is 
as it should be. Yet it is a striking feature of the Anglo-American 
scene. 

Closely associated with the oecumenical movement but by no 
means identical with it is the trend toward church union. This, too, 
here requires no elaboration. Like the oecumenical movement, it 
is not confined to the lands with which this paper deals. Like it, 
however, it is present in them. 

We must now deal land by land with the countries which are 
the assignment of this survey. 

At the outset we come to Great Britain. Here the forces which 
we outlined at the beginning of this paper have been longest at 
work. Here, with some exceptions, they have had their most marked 
effects. |; 

First of all, we must note the gloomy side of the picture. For a 
number of years, as far back as the first world war of the present 
century and even earlier, the long-range forces of which we have 
spoken have been apparent. 

Numerically the Church has given ground, This loss seems 
to have continued during the war years. No accurate figures are 
available, but the consensus of opinion appears to support this 
generalization. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a phenomenal growth of the 
churches. This came in consequence of the tides of life represented 
by the Evangelical Awakening, the Oxford Movement, the Dis- 
ruption in Scotland and the revivals which are associated with the 
name of Moody. The Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland were reinvigorated. In England the Free Churches grew 
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rapidly. In Scotland the Free Church, fused into the United Free 
Church, became a major force. The Sunday Schools, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Salvation Army and the Student 
Christian Movement were prominent features of the religious life. 
The missionary societies which had sprung up in the oo 
century experienced phenomenal expansion, and additional ones— 
such as the China Inland Mission—augmented their number. 
Through most of the nineteenth century the British churches 
carried the major part of the load of the non-Roman Catholic 
missionary enterprise. 

However, the present century has seen an ebbing of the tide. 
The ebb is still apparent. Some of this is due to open hostility. 
More of it has come about through indifference or through a drifting 
away from the Church. The Church has failed to keep pace with 
the shifts of population or to attract the attention of large elements 
in the population. This is true of what we call ‘labour’, those 
employed in mines, factories and transportation. The organized 
labour movement, which at its earlier stages was deeply indebted to 
Noncomformity, especially to Methodism, for its leadership, has 
moved away from such associations. A large proportion of the 
middle classes have lost touch with the Church. This is especially 
true in the suburban areas and in sections in which flats have 
multiplied. Many of the intelligentsia have little or no contact with 
the Church. Some of this has come about through conscious 
rejection of the Christian faith. More is sprung of neglect. The 
large majority of the population attend the formal services of the 
Church only on special days such as Easter or Christmas or not at 
all. The Church of England, the Church of Scotland and the Free 
Churches all suffer. 

Both rural and city churches have suffered. Many of the rural 
churches have shared the general decline of agriculture and agri- 
cultural communities which accompanied the cityward movement 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The urban churches have 
been unable to keep up with the growth of the cities and the 
development of new suburban areas. 

As a result of the loss of contact with the Church, the majority 
of the population have become essentially pagan. They have only 
the vaguest and most inaccurate conception of the Gospel. To 
them the language of the clergy and of most convinced Christians 
is meaningless. Because of this religious illiteracy the gap between 
clergy and laity has widened and historic Christian ideas and 
phraseology are incomprehensible to all but a minority. There is 
little hostility. Here and there is discussion of religious subjects 
which indicates an interest. But ignorance is widespread. 

Added to this loss of contact is a general atmosphere of weariness, 
disillusionment and cynicism. Part of this is the almost inevitable 
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aftermath of war. The long strain of the war effort, whether at 
home in industry or in the armed services, has taken its toll. The 
idealistic plans which were abroad in the early days of the war 
now echo but dimly on tired ears. 

The tragic aftermath of war in the neighbouring continent and 
the world at large adds to the general lethargy. Friction among the 
nations lately associated in war, the delays in achieving peace 
settlements, the retardation of recovery and the threat of another 
world cataclysm are exaggerated by a general loss of nerve which 
is a symptom of the overstrain of the war years. 

We must note, too, the diminution in the numbers of the clergy 
and in the missionary staffs of the churches. This arises immediately 
from the absorption into the armed services of the young men who 
would normally have entered the theological colleges and other 
training institutions. Some of it issues from longer term trends of 
which we have spoken. The Church of England alone is said to 
need an additional six thousand priests in the parishes at home. 
At last reports barely an eighth of that number was in sight from 
returning service men. 

The sag in morals which accompanies and follows war is also 
present and has accentuated the preoccupation with sex and with 
non-constructive kinds of commercialized amusements which was 
present before the war. In many local congregations and in numbers 
of the clergy a sense of frustration is bw Only a minority are 
aware of the oecumenical movement and of the stirring achieve- 
ments of the Gospel through the foreign missionary enterprise. 
Part of the attitude of bafflement and defeat is associated with the 
general fatigue. That weariness, it is remarked by a thoughtful 
observer, is ‘not so much of body as of mind and soul’. 

Fortunately the situation in Great Britain is not confined to 
gloom and decline. The picture has its brighter aspects. Many of 
the children who were transferred from the cities to the count 
during the war were for the first time brought into contact with 
the Church and its services and with religious instruction. Here 
and there converts are being made among the intelligentsia. They 
come from profound conviction. To be sure, when such converts 
seek association with a local church they are often discouraged by 
the lack of vitality, the stodginess, the stereotyped character and 
the dearth of vision in the congregation and its leadership. Yet 
some of them bravely face the situation and find their place in the 
Church. One who has had much to do with winning some of the 
intelligentsia has the hope that the few may be the beginning of a 
real awakening. He ventures the prophecy that as earlier the 
defection among the intelligentsia was the prelude to the loss of 
the masses, so now the return among the intelligentsia will be 
followed by a swing of the masses back toward the Church. As yet, 
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it must be confessed, there seems to be no indication: of such a 
general movement, but there are those who do not ae gy 

The Iona Community represents an approach to the old and 
new. Its significance is not so much in its present achievement, 
although this has not been inconsiderable, as in its vision and its 
promise for the future. Here and there are convinced, intelligent 
and devoted groups, some of them in the Student Christian Move- 
ment. When we recall that awakenings in the Church and great 
advances in evangelism have normally begun with such groups, 
their presence affords ground for hope. The very fact that many 
Christians think of themselves as a minority in a hostile or in- 
different world gives to the more thoughtful and devoted a kind 
of earnestness that was unknown in the days of nineteenth-century 
prosperity. 

umbers of other attempts at fresh approaches have been or 

are being made. The earlier ‘Religion and Life Weeks’ are fresh in 
our memories. Chaplaincies for industries are no longer a complete 
novelty. The Methodists are seeking to preach the Gospel by every 
possible means. The influential elements in the Church of England 
are dreaming and planning in terms of the conversion of the nation, 
Moreover, a new interest in theology is apparent. This is confine 
largely to the clergy and to student circles, as yet limited. Yet it 
represents a return from peripheral matters to central affirmations. 
Historic Christian truths are being again discovered and emphasized. 
Some of this is a reflection of theological movements on the 
Continent. Some is indigenous. 

Here may be a harbinger of a great awakening. Those familiar 
with history will recall the series mi facts to which we have already 
referred, namely, the fashion in which the tragedy of the Thirty 
Years’ War was followed in Germany by the Pietist and Moravian 
movements and the contribution from them to the Evangelical 
Revival in England. It may well be that from minorities on the 
Continent and in Britain will come renewed vision and depth of 
Christian faith and life which will help to a fresh awakening in the 
entire world Church. 

While the numbers of youth who are entering the service of the 
churches at home and abroad are as yet inadequate for the needs, 
many are coming forward and among them are some of very high 
quality. The Church of England, the Church of Scotland and some 
of the Free Churches are seeking, not without success, for recruits 
for the ministry among men who either have been or are now in 
the armed. services. Theological training for women is being 
projected. 

Then, too, giving to th: home and foreign enterprises of the 
churches has been maintained at a high level. The British have 
undertaken the building of church edifices, both the reconstruction 
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of the old which have been destroyed and the erection of new 
which are desperately needed, without recourse to the United 
States. They have wished aid from the latter not to be diverted 
from the far greater and more urgent needs on the Continent. 

Advances in co-operation have been registered, including a 
limited degree of co-operation between Roman Catholics and the 
other churches.' A Council of Churches has been formed which 
draws together a larger proportion of the Christian forces than at 
any time since the seventeenth century or, perhaps, since the 
Reformation. 

To the minority who are aware of it, the oecumenical move- 
ment is a source of great encouragement. It brings with it, as it 
must to all who are closely in touch with it, a thrill of great 
adventure, a conviction that the Church is on the eve of one of 
its greatest days. The appreciation of Koinonia, of the Christian 
community, carries with it exhilaration. ‘This enthusiasm is accentu- 
ated by the knowledge of other advances in the worldwide Church, 
especially in non-occidental lands. Among this minority the con- 
viction is to be found that Christians must become more aggressive 
in spreading their faith, and that the churches must not be content 
to hold their own against the hostile elements of the age but must 
assume the offensive. 

The United States presents a picture which differs somewhat 
from that of Great Britain. Most of the long-term and many of the 
short-term forces are at work in both lands. Yet few of them are 
as far advanced in their results in the United States as in Great 
Britain. In many ways Great Britain and Europe are now the new 
world and the United States the old world. 

In the United States the process of mass conversion is still 
in progress. We often fail to appreciate the influence of mass 
movements in the religious history of the United States. The 
overwhelming majority of the people of the United States are, of 
course, of European ancestry. That means that their forefathers 
had formal connexion with the state churches of Europe and were 
nominally Christian. Yet at the outset only a small minority of the 
people of the United States had church membership. Their for- 
bears had not maintained it when they came to a land of few 
churches with their voluntarism. Exact figures are lacking, but 
what seem to be the best estimates appear to show that in 1776, 
the year of the Declaration of Independence, only five per cent 
of the population were members of churches. With the exception 
of the Civil War years, when a decline was seen, and of the years 
of the first world war, when the percentages remained stationary, 
the proportion of the population who are church members has 


1 Since this article was written an Anglican, Roman and Free Church delegation 
has visited the British zone of Germany and has issued a joint report.—Ep1Tors, 
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fairly steadily mounted until now it is slightly over half. In general 
the percentage is higher on the Atlantic seaboard, the oldest part 
of the country, and becomes progressively lower as one moves 
westward to the more newly settled portions of the land. This 
mass conversion appears to have continued in the past eight years. 
The latest comprehensive statistics show the following gains from 
1926 to 1943-44. The total in the population having church member- 
ship rose from about fifty-four and a half millions to about seventy- 
two and a half millions. This was an advance of 32:8 per cent. 
During the interval the total ee of the country Fad risen 
17°9 per cent. In 1945 the church membership was reported to 
have increased approximately four millions in the preceding two 
years, but the total is lowered by better figures for one large body 
in 1944. Church members were 52-5 per cent of the population. 
Now, in the post-war years, the advance is still on. For example, 
the Methodist Church added approximately a million members in 
1946. Of these perhaps half were transfers from one congregation 
to another or from another denomination, but one observer is of the 
opinion that fully half are completely new additions to the Church. 
This has come as a phase of what is known as the Bishops’ Crusade. 
Some other denominational bodies have had similar campaigns of 
evangelism and with results which, if not as large, at least represent 
substantial increases. 

Some of the customary methods of evangelism are waning. 
They include special meetings held by professional evangelists, 
and planned ‘revivals’. Yet they persist, notably in the South, and 
the Youth for Christ Movement and radio programmes represent 
a resurgence in a slightly modified form. House-to-house visitation 
by laymen and clergy has been much employed. 

Parallel with this mass conversion is striking religious illiteracy 
among the rank and file of church members. During the late war it 
was revealed among the men in the armed services. Those of us 
who have been in universities have long marked it in student circles. 
Many have also seen it among the bulk of the laity. It is even found 
among many of the matriculants in theological schools. In part the 
religious illiteracy arises from the superficial character of the 
religious instruction given to youth. The state-supported schools 
which the overwhelming majority attend offer almost no religious 
education. In spite of the emphasis in the churches upon the Sunday 
School and other forms of religious education, most of the Christian 
youth have at best only an hour or so a week for a part of the year 
in religious instruction and what they have in this brief time 
leaves much to be desired. Family worship which was once a feature 
of many Christian homes has largely vanished. Attendance at church 
is declining. This is seen in part by the disappearance of the Sunday 
evening service and the midweek meeting from more and more 
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congregations. Probably attendance at the Sunday morning service 
has also declined. It is ominous that the decrease appears to be 
most marked in the north and especially in the cities in the north- 
east, where the newer adverse forces have been longest at work, 
and that it is least apparent in the south where the old order has 
been less disturbed. 

Sobering, too, as in Great Britain, is the drift away from the 
churches of those who have been drawn into organized labour. 
Attempts at making contacts with labour, such as the Religion 
and Labour Foundation, are of very small dimensions and have 
made little headway. 

In colleges and universities the overwhelming majority of 
students and faculty have been members of one or another of the 
churches. Yet the prevailing attitude is one of indifference or of 
scepticism and even scornful hostility. However, there is less light- 
hearted disregard of the Gospel thee in the years immediately 
after the first world war. In the interval between the two wars the 
student Y.M.C.A.s and Y.W.C.A.s declined, but denominational 
movements such as the Wesley Foundation, the Westminster 
Foundation and the Baptist Student Union increased. Lately 
university administrations, notably those in state institutions, have 
shown a growing concern for the religious life of their institutions 
and provision for instruction in religion has been multiplied. 

The supply of clergy has not suffered as severely as in Great 
Britain. The Selective Service Act by which men were conscribed 
for the armed forces exempted those in theological seminaries and, 
by interpretation, those expressly in undergraduate preparation for 
the Christian ministry. The theological schools, accordingly, were 
not depleted by the draft. They continued to have approximately 
their peace-time enrolment. After the war, the enrolments mounted 
through returning service men and through chaplains seeking 
‘refresher’ courses. Yet in at least some areas more than one of the 
denominations reports a falling supply of ministers. This seems to 
be chiefly among the middle and upper income sections of the 
churches. However, more undergraduates are preparing for the 
ministry than for many years. 

Attempts are being made to fill the missionary staffs depleted 
by the interruption of the war and by the preceding lean financial 
years. Adequate numbers of recruits have not yet been found. 
Yet many are coming forward and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment is enjoying something of a revival even though not yet of the 
dimensions of its heyday. 

Giving to the churches has attained large proportions. The 
huge national income has been reflected, even though only mildly, 
in contributions to Christian causes. Most of the denominations 
are embarked upon campaigns for vast sums for home and foreign 
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missions and for relief and reconstruction abroad and have had 
notable success in raising them. Millions are also being collected 
by local congregations for new church fabrics or the enlargement 
of old ones. Here, as elsewhere in the world, rising prices pose 
problems for church administrations which are being only partially 
met by added contributions. 

A feature of recent church life in the United States is the 
recrudescence of extreme theological conservatism, of what in 
some quarters is called Fundamentalism. It was seen at the end of 
the first world war. It has never died out but has probably been 
quietly growing. It has flared up again during and after the 
second world war. It is seen in several denominations. In Northern 
Baptist circles it has led to the formation of the Conservative Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. It is heard in some of the most widely 
broadcasted radio services and sermons. Extreme conservatives 
have formed various national associations in partial and conscious 
competition with the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and the other standard co-operative enterprises, for these 
the Fundamentalists believe to have been captured by what they 
term Modernism. They have also formed the Inter-varsity Fellow- 
ship and its associated movement for recruiting missionaries. 

Arising from the temper which has produced the Fundamentalists 
are a number of new or relatively new denominations which stress a 
simple Biblicism and an emotional evangelism of a pattern long 
familiar in the older United States. Their number is legion. They 
include such groups as the Apostolic Faith, the Full Gospel and 
the Four Square Gospel movements. 

We must also note, in the rank and file of the major denomina- 
tions, a turning from the liberalism of the nineteenth and the fore 
part of the twentieth century to more conservative positions, with 
emphasis upon historic Christian affirmations. This is in part due 
to contagion from the crisis theology of Europe. It seems to be much 
more than a reflection of a trans-Atlantic trend. It comes basically 
from a sense of the inadequacy of much of the liberal theology 
and of its attendant Biblical scholarship. Back of it is a wistfulness, 
even a deep hunger, for a faith more adequate for the tragedy of 
our time, and a conviction that that faith is not to be found in the 
kind of theology and learning which prevailed a generation ago. 
A revived interest in theology is to be found in theological seminaries 
and in some clerical circles. This is partly symbolized and partly 
stimulated and shaped by discussion groups of leading theologians, 
both young and middle-aged. 

The trend toward Christian unity has gained momentum, and 
that in spite of the deepened gulfs between the Fundamentalists 
and their brethren. Here and there are fresh unions and talk of 
union. The United Brethren and the Evangelical Church have 
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come together, a natural fusion because of similar origins, con- 
stituencies and history. Further from consummation is the proposed 
merger of the Congregational Christian Churches on the one hand 
and the Evangelical and Reformed on the other. Probably still 
further from achievement is the union of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America which has been proposed in extensive conversations. 
Federations of churches, city, state and national, are gaining 
round. More churches have come into the membership of the 
ederal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews still promotes better ‘under- 
standing among the leadership of the Roman Catholic and non- 
Roman Catholic Churches and the Jewish congregations. 

The United States is the chief financial base of the various . 
bodies which constitute the organizational phase of the oecumenical 
movement. The Foreign Missions Conference of North America is 
the largest of the constituent bodies of the International Missionary 
Council. The American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches is very active. The Inter-seminary Movement, through its 


literature, its regional conferences and its North American con- 


ference in June 1947, has been spreading the oecumenical ideal 
among the oncoming clerical leadership of the churches. Only a 
minority are aware of the oecumenical movement in all its amazing 
sweep, but their number is growing. 
he Protestantism of the United States is being marshalled on 
behalf of a better world order. The second world war saw among 
the churches less uncritical support of nationalism than did the 
first world war and more thoughtful and sober study of international 
relations. Less optimism exists than ten years ago concerning the 
possibility of achieving a peaceful world; indeed there is much of 
pessimism. But in the churches a resolution is to be observed 
among influential minorities to work intelligently toward that end. 
Several of the denominations have programmes for the educatiorf 
of their constituencies for world peace. The Federal Council of the 
Churches’ Commission on a Just and Durable Peace has been 
extremely active in formulating principles for the peace and in 
bringing together the leadership of the non-Roman Catholic 
churches for consultation and the stimulation of public opinion. 
Attempts, in part successful, have been made to bring Season 
Catholics, non-Roman Catholics and Jews to a common mind and 
to common pronouncements on the principle of peace. The influence 
of the churches upon the United Nations ~ been very considerable. — 
In a somewhat different realm, but with kinship to similar: 
trends in Great Britain, there must be noted the presence of small 
groups, sometimes called ‘cell groups’, for fellowship in prayer and 
the deepening of the Christian life. From a number of centres and 
17 
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persons fresh influences are spread for a realization of the resources 
of prayer, for more discipline of life and for a larger appreciation in 
practice of the meaning of the Gospel. There is a most encouraging 
indication of vigour which may presage a notable and general 
awakening. 

The Dominion of Canada presents a situation which is in part 
distinct both from Great Britain and from its huge neighbour to 
the south. A striking feature, presumably but little altered by the 
war, is the large differential between the birth rates of the French 
Canadians and the other elements of the population. The French 
Canadians are almost solidly Roman Catholic. Their large families 
provide for a rapid and fairly steady growth of the Roman Catholic 
element in the Dominion. Non-Roman Catholics have much smaller 
families. There are those who predict a Roman Catholic majority 
within a generation and who view the change with apprehension. 
The proportion of the population claiming formal church member- 
ship seems to be larger in Canada than in Great Britain or the 
United States. Yet the religious illiteracy which is so noticeable in 
those two countries is also in evidence. Many of those who are 
not unsympathetic to the Gospel, and who may even be fairly active 
in a local church, have but little knowledge of the Christian faith. 
Whether this ignorance is greater or less than in the other two 
lands would be difficult to ascertain. 

In Canada as in the United States groups and movements are 
appearing which stand for a more fervid and emotional faith than 
the major denominations. Probably this trend is accentuated b 
the fact that the two largest non-Roman Catholic bodies, the Churc 
of England and the United Church, express a staid kind of faith 
and dignified public ‘worship which appear to many, particularly of 
the lower income and less educated elements, to be cold and lacking 
in the power to change lives. 

Like the United States, Canada is not suffering so markedly 

‘from a lack of clergy as is Great Britain. Its theological colleges 
were not as badly depleted during the war as were those of Great 
Britain. Church attendance has held up well, perhaps better during 
the war years than since. 

In Canada the movement toward co-operation has gained 
momentum. A Canadian Council of Churches has been formed and 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 

Churches have many influential supporters. Projects are afoot to 

effect closer relationship between the Church of England in Canada 

and the United Church of Canada. 

Australia is still consciously in part dependent on Great Britain 
religiously. The largest religious body, the Church of England, 
draws most of its bishops from England and looks to that land 
for its theology and ecclesiology. The Roman Catholic element, 
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about half the size of the Anglicans, is chiefly Irish and is much 
influenced by Irish politics. The Presbyterians and Methodists, 
both of them strong, are striving to create an Australian clergy, 
but the Presbyterians are still dominated by Scottish influence. 
Religiously Australia continues to be a colony of the British Isles 
and has as yet produced no prophet or outstanding religious move- 
ment of its own, nothing, for example, to compare with Jonathan 
Edwards and the Great Awakening of the colonial period of the 
United States. 

In Australia the second world war seems not to have had as 
great an effect as did the first world war and the ensuing depression. 
This is true in both the secular and the religious realm. Some 
service men saw missions at first hand in the Pacific Islands and 
were impressed. Giving to missions has increased and plans are 
under way for the restoration of missions’ plant destroyed or 
damaged in the war. However, not enough men and women are 
offering themselves to supply the demands for missionary personnel. 
The process of industrialization was speeded up and, with it, the 
growth of cities. Here, as in Great Britain, the churches have not 
been able to keep up with the process of urbanization and mechaniza- 
tion. They are stronger in the towns than in the cities. Much of 
youth is out of touch with the Church and the language of the 
Church is remote from that of everyday life and is not understood 
by the masses. As in the British Isles and the United States, the 
home is badly shaken and it and the Sunday School do not give 
adequate religious training. Divorce and juvenile delinquency, both 
growing before the war, have been augmented by it. Secularism is 
strong in education. The movement toward co-operation and union 
has not proceeded as far as in Canada, the United States or New 
Zealand. Yet there is vigorous life in the Australian churches and 
the situation is by no means hopeless. 

In New Zealand, as in Australia, Anglicans and Presbyterians 
are the major non-Roman Catholic denominations. Together they 
form almost two-thirds of the population. A National Council of 
Churches came into being in 1941 which includes eight non-Roman 
Catholic bodies embracing together approximately three-fourths of 
the population. It has grown steadily in power and influence. The 
‘Campaign for Christian Order’ sought to apply Christian principles 
to the economic and cultural problems of the country and to the 
post-war situation. In preparation is a Faith and Order conference 
which is tentatively scheduled for 1947. Discussions for corporate 
union of Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregationalists have 
been under way for some years but have not been consummated. 

The war years witnessed the amalgamation of the National 
Missionary Council with the National Council of Churches. Mis- 
sionary giving substantially increased—a little over ten per cent—~ 
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and offers of lives for missionary service have also mounted. Some 
of the men who were in the armed forces in the Pacific were greatly 
impressed by what they saw of missions in the Solomon Islands 
and New Guinea. Large sums have been raised by Anglicans, 
Methodists and Presbyterians to reconstitute the devastated work 
in war areas. Relief has been sent to Greece and some is in preparation 
for China. 

The Maori, constituting about six per cent of the population, 
are increasing, proportionally more rapidly than the whites. They 
are growing in self-consciousness and the Christians among them 
are demanding a large share in the control of their churches. 

The recent war did not bring the same religious questionings as 
did the first world war and the chaplains appear to have had a 
warmer place in the hearts of the men than in the earlier struggle. 
Yet few indications are seen of any fresh stirrings of the spirit of 
man. The masses of the people are affected by the widespread 
secularism and by a state form of education which gives religion 
slight opportunity. 

As one comes to the end of this rapid survey a number of 

- generalizations emerge. First of all, the trend of events, accentuated 

by the war, has thrown greater responsibility than before upon the 
non-Roman Catholics of these lands for the spread of the Gospel. 
The Roman Catholic Church is suffering irreparably from the 
weakening of south-western Europe and the Protestantism of the 
Continent has also been dealt serious blows. More than before the 
war the perpetuation and propagation of the Gospel in the decades 
immediately ahead rest upon the non-Roman Catholics of the 
five lands which are our concern in this paper. Second, all lands 
are affected by the forces of the age, including especially secularism, 
which make for the neglect of the Gospel. These effects are more 
marked in Great Britain than in any other of the five, presumably 
because that land has been longest exposed to their influences. In 
all countries, in some more than in others, Christians are coming 
together for consultation and action in spreading and applying the 
Gospel. The oecumenical outlook and awareness of the oecumenical 
movement are increasing. Christianity is growing. In general, 
giving for missions has mounted but, because of the rise of prices, 
the purchasing power of the gifts has declined. Fourth, minorities 
are earnestly seeking, usually in small groups, a deepening of their 
faith. They may well become the channels of a fresh awakening. 


K, S. LATOURETTE 
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‘FUNCTIONAL’ SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY METHOD 


By W. H. NEWELL 


a* some time or other in his oversea career the average mis- 

sionary has met with a particular problem among his congre- 
gation with which to grapple. It may take the form, in a new field, 
of a ‘plateau’ in making new converts, which, no matter how hard 
he tries, seems to result only in seeing the same old faces around 
him. Or again, it may take a form in which he seems to be intangibly 
opposed by a body of public opinion whose roots he may be unable 
to touch because he does not know why the opposition exists. It is 
thus somewhat surprising that the great success of the ‘functional’ 
school of social anthropologists in certain fields and its undoubtedly 
increasing prestige have not resulted in a much greater application 
of its methods in the mission field. It will be the object of this article 
to trace briefly the history of this school of social anthropology, to 
show what the fundamental idea of society of one of its exponents 
now is and briefly to suggest why it has not met with as wide an 
application in mission circles as one might expect. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a hypothesis 
developed that throughout human history there has been a growth 
of knowledge and of social institutions which has proceeded unequally 
in different parts of the world, and that primitive societies therefore 
ro rages in their most general characteristics conditions through 
which civilized societies have passed in the course of their history. 
Anthropologists as well known as Frazer and Westermarck thus 
propounded their problems in terms of the origin of social institu- 
tions. This development in social anthropology was dangerous for 
the development of the science of anthropology, because it was in 
actual fact based on purely hypothetical history, with no possibility 
of verification. This pseudo-historical method resulted in the nature 
of social institutions being sought in some general previous state, 
instead of as the result of certain factors within the society itself. 
Morgan thus explained the kinship terminology of the Iroquois as 
having resulted se a hypothetical state in which a group of men 
were ‘married’ to a group of women instead of explaining its con- 
tinued existence within the societies in which it was found. The first 
view regards institutions in a society as a residual process from a pre- 
historical day, the latter as an integral part of the present-day social 
structure. 

The ‘functional’ school would disagree with the historical school, 
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not because that view is either true or untrue, but because the 
hypothesis is generally unverifiable. Instead, Professor A. R. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown would assert that, in general, 


a custom or belief persists in a society by reason of the fact that it performs 
some function, i.e. fulfils in some way the necessary conditions of existence 
of a society of that type. The first, but by no means the only task of the 
social anthropologist is therefore to discover, by the appropriate method, 
what that function is. Since our understanding of human society is no more 
advanced than was our understanding of physiological phenomena in the 
sixteenth century we may not suppose that, because we cannot discover any 
function for a social usage, it therefore has none. In any case, if a social 
usage persists as the result of mere habit or conservatism this also requires 
explanation. While explanations in terms of a known past are valid in their 
own particular way and important, explanations in terms of a conjectural 
or hypothetical past cannot without the greatest risk be used in any scientific 
explanation.? 


And so it can be seen that any society, to maintain its existence, must 
link any institution, custom or belief by means of the concept of 
social function to the social structure of which these institutions 
are a part. The social structure consists of a set of relations between 
unit entities, the continuity of the structure being maintained by a 
life-process made up of the activities of the constituent units. We 
here have three main concepts: 

(a) Institutions, customs or beliefs, including what will here be 
called religion, without defining it. 

(6) A social structure which is not equivalent to society but of 
which society is made up. 

(c) Function, not only as a link between (a) and (d) but as an 
essential means by which a society may meet the necessary conditions 
of its existence within a social system. (‘Function’ as here defined 
must be carefully distinguished from other meanings of function 
such as ‘use’, in such a phrase as ‘a spade’s function is to dig the 
ground’. It will otherwise appear to be a tautology.) 

It must be emphasized that this theory is a hypothesis concerning 
the nature of society quite as much as is Frazer’s evolutionary 
hypothesis as to why society exists. But whereas Frazer’s hypothesis 
is and always will be totally unverifiable, the functional school’s 
hypothesis, by the application of scientific method, is capable of 
objective proof. The studies on which such a scientific theory might 
be verified have not yet been carried out in sufficient numbers. 

The revolutionary implications of this school of anthropologists 
have not been completely grasped in their modification of missionary 
method, if the hypothesis be verified. 

(1) The functional school asserts that no person can know the 
functions of his own or any other society without special scientific 


1 Lecture given before the Division of Social Sciences, University of Chicago, 
Dec. ist, 1936, p. 13. 
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training in the methods of functional anthropology. For example, 
no Andaman Islander could say why he paints his body with odu 
clay, though he rationalizes his action by explanation, but the social 
anthropologist suggests that, because it advertises the fact that an 
individual is in contact with some source of that power which 
belongs to the things that affect the social life, painting after eating 
reminds the individual of his dependence upon society. Conversely, 
it therefore follows that when he ceases to paint his body with odu 
clay, due perhaps to white influence, the individual becomes corres- 
pondingly less dependent upon society. Since the missionary has, 
in all probability, not learnt the method of analyzing the place of 
function in society, his efforts are merely changes without knowledge. 
He may thus unconsciously destroy that society. 

(2) The functional school asserts the uniqueness of each institu- 
tion, custom or belief to perform its function within a particular 
social structure. This is a point too often neglected by the missionary 
Church as well as by the administration. If one were to assert the 
superiority of the Christian religion to meet the religious needs of a 
fellow-human being, it should be obvious that it would, at the very 
least, have also to perform the function of the former religion in 
integrating the social structure. In other words, Christianity would 
have to become indigenous. But because a religion performs a 
function in western society, it does not follow that it performs 
the same function in a native society elsewhere. It thus becomes 
essential for the missionary clearly to know the relative function 
of religion in both his own and the native society in which he is 
working, in order that he may know what he is doing. For example, 
Christianity reinforces the western kinship system by its assertion 
of the nature of the family, but has tended to break down the kinship 
system of certain African polygamous societies and hence the 
African family. Here the writer is not asserting a principle of right 
or wrong, with which science is not concerned, but merely a state 
of eunomic and dysnomic social conditions, a state of stability or 
instability. 

(3) The functional school denies the basic western Protestant 
unit of the individual as a determining factor in society and replaces 
him by certain groupings of people, such as tribes, clans, institutions, 
customs, the interplay between which is subject to certain scientific 
laws. Freedom thus becomes a choice between alternative permitted 
ends. For example, in our society, Christianity appeals to its followers 
to apply the ethics of Jesus to everyday life. But it does not explain 
how this everyday life is of the kind that it is, any more than it 
denies the biologist the right to explain the frog in terms of its total 
nature. 

In the same way, in the mission field, Christianity appeals to its 
followers to apply the ethics of Jesus to everyday life. But the 
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practical implication of this ethic in a matrilineal tribe is very different 
unless its outward teaching is also changed. A moment’s thought 
should show that where ‘God, the Father’ has to be translated as 
‘God, the mother’s brother’, the nearest equivalent meaning, various 
widespread concepts in the Christian faith would also be differently 
re-defined. In all humility therefore, the missionary must accept 
the hypothesis of the ‘functional’ anthropologist that a function of 
religion is to strengthen the social structures on which society is 
built, while at the same time he must assert that the nature of 
Christianity is more than that. 
In view of these hypothetical assertions, either implicit or 
. understood in modern social anthropology, it is necessary to re- 
examine certain of the concepts which many Christians accept as 
understood. A few of these are examined below, to show where 
they break down from a ‘functional’ point of view. 

(a) It is commonly asserted that the methods of science, although 
applicable to the so-called natural sciences, are inapplicable to the 
social sciences. John Macmurray, in his book The Boundaries of 
Science, sets out to show how the inclusion of psychology as a science 
marks the limitation and end of the scientific method in the study of 
man. Yet if the premises of the functional anthropologist are 
accepted, man has an empirical social nature capable of being 
reduced to scientific terms, and one to which many non-material 
terms can also be applied. Malinowski shows how, far from science 
and magic being conflicting concepts, each reinforces the other as 
part of the same structural social order. In other words, the assertion 
of Christianity as to man’s true nature is a theological, and not a 
scientific, assertion. Thus it is to be expected that man from the 
empirical point of view may not be the same as man as a child of 
God. 

(6) The Barthian point of view which denies general revelation 
outside Christianity is reinforced from anthropology, because such 
teaching as that of Confucius on the family can no longer be regarded 
as pre-Christian by the grace of God but as presenting the family 
as an essential unit in a certain form of social structure. The fact that 
certain common beliefs resemble certain concepts in Christianity 
is merely a superficial accident and cannot be used as a basis of 
evangelization without a very grave danger of obscuring the Christian 
message. As Christianity is an integral part of western social structure, 
so is Confucianism an essential part of the social structure of the 
East. To replace one by the other requires, therefore, that each takes 
the place of the other in the social structure of the appropriate 
country. Since the change may give rise to a dysnomfic or unstable 
society, the social anthropologist must be called in as an adviser. 

(c) The final hypothesis of the social anthropologist is this: 
that whereas religion is popularly supposed to mould societies as 
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the dominant factor in altering social structure, the anthropologist 
asserts that, as one of the unit entities in social structure, religion is 
moulded by other entities in a complex relationship. So far there 
has been no comprehensive analysis of this thesis in western society, 
but in certain primitive societies (Trobriand Islands, Australia and 
Tikopia in the Solomons?) this thesis seems to have been adequately 
proved. It is this hypothesis that quite possibly has hindered the 
full acceptance of the functional hypothesis in missionary method. 
But the non-acceptance of this thesis in our own society should not 
blind us to its extreme value to the missionary or administrator who 
is not content merely to assert that all that he says is revealed and 
beyond argument, but is also concerned to distinguish between 
the essential and the non-essential in the practical application of his 
faith. 
W. H. NEWELL 


1B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific; A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, 
Sociological Theory of Totemism ; R. Firth, We, the Tikopia. 











LINGUISTIC RESEARCH IN THE CHURCH 
IN AFRICA 


By LYNDON HARRIES 


™ an early number of this Review there is an article from the 

pen of Professor Carl Meinhof, the eminent Bantuist, in which 
he reviews the development of linguistic research throughout the 
African continent. Most of the scholars mentioned in his article 
were Germans, but so much has since been done in Africa by British 
scholars that a new estimate of progress achieved in the linguistic 
field could well be made. Instead, however, of listing the names of 
British scholars who have each made a valuable contribution to the 
better understanding of African speech, perhaps a more useful 
purpose is served by commenting on the value of their work in 
relation to the general progress of the African peoples in other 
spheres of life. 

It may be thought that the missionary who concentrates on 
teaching his people to speak English is doing a more practically 
useful work than the missionary who tries, by translation and study 
of grammar, to promote the vernacular. There are very few parts of 
Africa, though, where the vernacular is not needed for educational 
and evangelistic purposes. In evangelistic work especially, the ver- 
nacular continues to be widely used, and it is used also at least at 
the elementary stages of educational work. From the earliest days of 
the Church’s life in Africa elementary education in the vernacular 
has been the responsibility of the native teachers. Only within the 
last decade has it been realized that even such an elementary task 
as the preparation of a First Reader in the vernacular demands the 
most careful linguistic supervision in order that the very first steps 
in grammar may be in line with what is to follow, perhaps in another 
language. ‘The educationists, in both Church and State, would agree 
that one of the most delicate tasks, and one upon which so much 
depends, is the preparation of a simple First Reader. In its com- 
pilation one is faced with the same problems of orthography that 
confront the accomplished linguist in more advanced works. Even 
at this preliminary stage, therefore, the linguist finds himself ‘setting 
the pace’ for the African reader, and it must be admitted that, 
because of the practical need for First Readers, the pace set was 
often a hurried one. Now the educationist has to retrace his steps. 
He sees in more advanced work mistakes and incongruities that 
were not quite so apparent in the ‘simple’ First Reader. The develop- 


ment of linguistic knowledge has revealed obvious shortcomings on 
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the practical side of language instruction, and the First Reader has 
to be revised. Perhaps the greatest change that has taken place in 
the field of Bantu linguistics since Meinhof wrote his article for 
this Review is that then the missionary linguist did not know enough 
to apply his knowledge effectively in educational work, but now, 
though he still seeks enlightenment in certain particulars, he is pre- 
eminently working with a practical application for the Africans 
themselves. 

It is a long jump from the preparation of a First Reader by the 
missionary to the preparation of a weekly or monthly paper in the 
vernacular by the Africans themselves, but the jump has, of course, 
been made. That the Africans have not, in every case, made a 
perfect landing is not their own fault. In certain parts of Africa, as 
in Kenya Colony for instance, some Africans refuse to read a paper 
— by members of their own tribe in their own language, 

ecause it is not written in the orthography to which their First 
and Second Readers accustomed them. It is the orthography of 
another mission, not their own. There is a lack of uniformity in 
this important respect, revealing a weakness that the research 
linguist can help to overcome. This weakness is the result, not of 
any intention on the part of one mission to differ from another, 
but of the isolated linguistic endeavours of different missions ; 
endeavours usually unrelated to what is being done elsewhere in 
other parts of Africa. Such isolationism is seldom intentional. Africa 
is a very large continent. But the time has now come for such 
uniformity of linguistic method to be practised as was not possible 
in Meinhof’s day. By the use of the comparative method of study 
which Meinhof himself did so much to promote, the practical value 
of missionary linguistics is being increased a thousandfold. This 
method is indispensable for the proper classification of Bantu 
languages, a work which is by no means complete, but which now 
helps to clear up many linguistic problems and protects the mission- 
ary from many of his earlier mistakes. It introduces him also to an 
enormous field of study which was quite unknown even to Meinhof 
himself. Not even he can be absolved from the charge, a charge to 
which a whole host of missionary Bantuists must plead guilty, of 
jumping to conclusions without sufficient evidence of the facts. 
The facts known to Meinhof had reference only to five-vowel 
languages in Africa, and he had no experience of the three vast 
areas where seven-vowel languages are spoken. 

Since Meinhof’s day one of the most important changes in the 
field of African letters is in the method of writing the grammar of 
Bantu languages, but not all missionaries practically concerned 
with the study of an African language are aware of this change. It 
must be admitted that missionaries were, and in some cases still are, 
responsible for the fruitless attempts to force Bantu languages into 
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the grammatical mould of western classical languages. The chance 
similarity of isolated Bantu words with Latin, Greek or Hebrew 
words has sometimes started the unwary on the hopeless task of 
trying to set out a Bantu language in classical attire. Even when 
these similarities, which are not at all frequent, have not been the 
cause, the missionary has nevertheless approached the study of a 
Bantu language in the way that he would study any European 
language, and his method has been the one adopted for teaching 
African languages in the schools. That such a method is most 
unsatisfactory has been proved by the fact that the most progressive 
linguists, scholars like Professor Doke, Professor of Bantu Languages 
at Johannesburg University, and Dr Malcolm Guthrie, of the 
London School of Oriental and African Studies, have in their own 
work brought about the divorce of the classical approach from the 
study of Bantu languages. The results of this break in linguistic 
tradition have, however, not yet been applied in educational work 
for the African. So we find the anomalous position that the method 
of simple language instruction employed in schools throughout 
the continent is one that the best linguists discard in their own 
treatment of Bantu languages. Instead of beginning with the idea 
that a Bantu language must have such parts of speech as adjectives, 
prepositions and adverbs, and forcing Bantu grammatical forms 
into these western categories, the modern linguist begins with 
the language itself, studies the behaviour of grammatical elements 
and finds that his ultimate classification is quite as simple as in the 
old method, and yet embraces grammatical forms which were 
previously either classified as ‘exceptions’ or were not even realized 
at all. The fact that the modern method finds its justification in the 
Genevan school of linguistics, and more especially in the writings 
of scholars like De Saussure and Meillet, is largely incidental. It 
is more true to say that a successful attempt has been made to 
approach Bantu languages from the point of view of the African 
speaker and not of the European theorist. 

As the modern method of Bantu linguistic study becomes more 
widely known in Africa, it is inevitable that a great change must be 
made in the way that African languages are taught in the schools, 
even if it means, as it does mean, that a different method must be 
used for teaching African languages than for teaching English. 
The change is likely to be delayed for two reasons. The first is that 
the general trend of most school work in Africa, in spite of the 
professed ideal that it is intended to fit the African to be a worthy 
citizen of his own country, is in the direction of western civilization. 
If, it is asked, the inevitable result of increased scholarship for the 
African is to fit him for the world society to which he is being 
introduced, why bother to delay his arrival at the western goal by 
side-tracking him in this respect? The only people who have any 
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justification for putting such a question are those who disregard 
the claims of African life, and their policy is not entertained by 
Church or State in present-day Bantu Africa. It is more discon- 
certing when those who put the same question are the very people 
concerned with maintaining African values in the educational sphere. 
Not the least of the sacrifices that the missionary-linguist may be 
called upon to make is the sacrifice of his own method of linguistic 
research, It is natural enough, and it is happening frequently enough, 
for a missionary to resent changes of ortho a or grammar that 
will affect his own work, but the change that has been described 
is bound to come. For the individual or for the missionary society 
to hinder or delay it would be unpardonable. The differences of 
opinion between the experts at a time when linguistic research was 
at its preliminary stages made the experts suspect in Africa, and 
their lead was seldom followed. But now there is such an accumulated 
body of knowledge and such general agreement among the experts, 
that for practical purposes their leadership should widely be 
accepted. 

The second reason for the delay in any change of linguistic 
method follows from the first. It is that in those parts of Africa 
where the Africans themselves are most progressive, they are sus- 
picious of any method that cannot be applied to English. This is 
noticeable especially wherever seven-vowel Bantu languages are 
spoken. Places could be named where the Africans have refused an 
orthography that rightly marks the seven vowels, and they refuse 
only because English has the five-vowel system. ‘There is no question 
of any subsequent confusion between the two systems, but that the 
Africans appear to think that any system that cannot be applied to 
English, and therefore to their own language, must be in some way 
inferior. It is natural enough for them to think this, since the only 
grammatical method they have ever been taught is the one adopted 
for European languages. There is a sense in which it can be said 
that most Africans are born linguists, but this does not imply that 
they have any natural knowledge of the grammatical technique of 
what they say. The most accomplished Kirican speaker, say, of a 
Bantu tone-language is quite unaware of the tonal patterns that he 
uses until they are pointed out to him by the trained expert. The 
only way, and incidentally a very useful way, of referring to English 
in doing this is by comparing the two different systems, though this 
is seldom done. But ~ doubly enlightening it would be, for 
instance, for the African to be taught that in English emphasis 
may be expressed by a change of the tonal-pattern, whereas in a 
Bantu language the tonal-pattern remains the same and the tone- 
range is lifted.: Here the teacher finds himself teaching the two 
languages at the same time, and many similar instances of this could 
be given. The comparative method of study can be widened to 
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include English, but only to illustrate dissimilarities, and not, as 
before, supposed similarities. 

Such considerations have a practical bearing, not only on educa- 
tional work in the schools but also on the work of Bible translations. 
The constant revisions of translations, to which the Bible Society 
can bear witness, are a sign, not so much of the desire for meticulous 
scholarship on the part of the translators, but of the unsatisfactory 
method upon which most work of this kind has been based. 
Meticulous the translators most certainly have tried to be, but there 
can obviously be no sort of finality or definiteness in work based 
upon a grammatical technique that finds no favour with the best of 
Bantu scholars. The translator has a double duty. The first we hope 
he has always tried to fulfil, to be as faithful as possible to the 
Hebrew or Greek originals. The second has now become equally 
important, to be as faithful as possible to the technique of modern 
Bantu linguistics. There has always been the tendency to fulfil the 
former duty while conforming to strictly local standards of technique 
in the latter, standards that lack the authority and guidance of those 
whose knowledge extends to a much wider area of Bantu Africa. 
The court of appeal is no longer the influence of the mission employ- 
ing the old technique, however powerful that mission may be. Nor, 
in the long run, can even the most powerful mission afford to dis- 
pense with the findings of modern Bantu scholarship and depend 
upon its own influence to see it through in these matters. Linguistic 
problems have a way of ‘coming home to roost’, and there are 
linguistic flutterings in more than one influential dovecot in Bantu 
Africa at the present time. It may be possible to ignore them for 
the time being, but it is more, in keeping with Christian tradition 
in Africa for missionary leaders to take the initiative where they are 
guided by what Mary Kingsley called ‘the inward light of God’. 
Mary Kingsley identified science for the African as part of that 
light, and not least the science of using and of helping the African 
to use the language of his birth. 

LYNDON HARRIES 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE 


‘THe OrB AND THE Cross: A NORMATIVE STUDY IN THE RELATIONS OF 
CHURCH AND STATE WITH REFERENCE TO GLADSTONE’S EARLY 
Writincs. By Atec R. Vipter. London: S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1945. 


T is not difficult to find people who are horrified at the idea that 
the State should be anything but indifferent in its attitude to 
religion. The same people are often devoted advocates of the idea 
of universal toleration, as though it possessed the strength of an 
absolute principle, and was not as well able to destroy the State as 
absolutism is to corrupt it. This book is a good cure for that sort of 
disease, if it is curable at all. 

It is appropriate that Dr Vidler, as Warden of St Deiniol’s 
Library at Hawarden, should give us this study of some of Glad- 
stone’s early writings. It is mainly concerned with his The State in 
its Relations with the Church, which cannot be much read nowadays 
by either politicians or priests. But in Dr Vidler’s hands the subject 
becomes intelligible and in the highest degree significant, at least 
to all who are concerned with the survival and progress of the 
Christian religion in a world of nation-states. 

Gladstone himself, under the pressure of both practical possi- 
bilities and the changing character of the time, soon abandoned the 
idea of the feasibility of Christian politics and the view of the union 
of Church and State which he advocated in this early work. He never 
attempted to substitute for it any other formal theory, a fact which 
is not devoid of significance. What Dr Vidler does is to examine the 
subject in the light of developments in the great statesman’s thought 
and the conditions of the times. 

It is safe to say that there is no other subject which strikes so 
deeply at the foundations of political philosophy. Those who thought 
that it had been solved by the emergence of the liberal State have 
been pw ore That conception of government is itself passing 
away, and the planning and planned State presupposes assumptions 
about man’s life which underlie all plans. As the State takes into its 
embrace larger areas of human activity, it is surely obvious that the 
Church must discover anew and declare not only the meaning of 
God’s sovereignty and judgment, but her own understanding of 
political and civic duties. This is the more necessary because what 
had long been perceived by the few is now recognized by many, 


namely, that there can be no enduring common ethical principles 
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without agreement as to the nature of man, the limitations of his 
achievements and the purpose of his life. Men can, indeed, struggle 
on without such agreement, but they squander the moral resources 
of the past, and the end of that path is exhaustion. 

But when we seek for a solution compatible with the present 
functions of government in civil society, we are beset with difficulties 
on every side. The present relation between Church and State in 
England—hardly likely to be imitated elsewhere—gives rise to many 
anomalies, and may be substantially altered in the near future. 
Whatever be the right solution, it is bound to raise important ques- 
tions for all engaged in teaching and in welfare activities. The State 
is willing to patronize and assist Christian teaching, but whether in 
the long run Christians can be content with the assumption that 
Christian instruction can be maintained apart from the life of the 
worshipping community, is a question that has not received adequate 
attention. 

Both State and Church are distinct but inter-connected aspects of 
human society; religion and government are necessary to each other’s 
well-being. It is the great merit of this study of Gladstone’s thought 
to bring this out unmistakably. But the relation between them must 
and should vary with the changing conditions of history. Both are 
ordained to fulfil together the order of God. Each is a check on the 
other’s pretensions to overweening power. A strong Church needs 
a strong State, and should both contribute to its moral strength and 
be checked by its necessary restraints. A strong State without a 
strong Church, as recent events have vividly shown, will inevitably 
assume some, and perhaps most, of the attributes of unchecked 
absolutism. 

KENNETH G. GRUBB 

LONDON 





THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


THE REBIRTH OF THE GERMAN CHURCH. By Stewart W. Herman. New 
York: Harpers. $2.50. London: S.C.M. Press. 10s. 6d. 1946. 


i ae is a book which makes one feel miserable. The problems 

facing the German member of Christ’s Church are so 
numerous and tremendous, the difficulties so immense that one 
cannot but feel downhearted; the background against which it has 
to work is so dark that no human light can possibly shine strongly 
enough to brighten it. The fatal German tendency towards self-pity 
apart, there is probably to-day no country in the western hemisphere 
which has to struggle against such tremendous odds as has Germany. 
Granted that her present sufferings may not be in every respect 
greater than those which the countries occupied during the war had 
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to endure, there is yet a great difference: they always had hope and 
they are now, if not on the side of the angels, at least on that of the 
victors. Germany, on the other hand, is defeated and utterly in 
ruins, morally and physically. “Germany has as yet no real reason 
to invest any hope in its political future as a nation’ (p. 271). This 
fact overshadows every aspect of present-day German life in State 
and Church and unless there is a satisfactory solution to the problem, 
peace cannot be established in Europe. 

But if this book makes sad reading, it also fills one with admira- 
tion. One may be somewhat doubtful whether the Church was 
really ‘the only national institution which successfully resisted com- 
plete Nazification’ (p. 107), but one cannot doubt the fact that 
to-day it is the churches, both Roman Catholic and non-Roman 
Catholic, which are the first to have put their hands to the plough 
of reconstruction. 

Of this Mr Herman, American pastor in Berlin 1935-1941, now 
on the staff of the World Council of Churches, tells a most instructive 
story. The Church has risen to the occasion. Exhausted men, many 
of whom had spent not a few years of the Hitler régime in its prisons 
and camps, began immediately after the collapse to re-build. It is, 
perhaps, significant for the present situation in Germany that there 
is much less reported in this book about what the Church is doing 
to set its own house in order than of what it has to do, and is trying 
to do, to help the German people. It has had a rough time of late, 
but its opponent is no longer only ‘the single-minded orderliness 
of a Gestapo state’ (p. 278); to-day, it is nothing less than chaos 
with which the Church has to contend. The rubble of the towns 
and cities, the struggle for the promised calories, the lack of fuel and 
clothing, the inability to spend one’s money on anything which 
formerly was thought necessary for a decent life, the lack of 
medicines, of books, of all other commodities—they are all only 
minor components in the grim mosaic which makes up the picture 
of Germany since 1945. The division into four zones, the fact that 
large areas of eastern Germany are now under the control of the 
Poles, who intend to stay there, and—the greatest problem of all— 
the presence in southern and western Germany of millions of 
deportees from Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and of ‘expellees’ 
from the east of Germany, make the situation truly desperate. Had 
there been no deep-rooted divisions as to culture, dialect, political 
outlook, religious observances and so forth among Germans in East 
and West, the problem of transplantation and adaptation might be 
easy of solution, assuming that the political and economic questions 
could be solved. But such differences were, and still are, there; and 
even if people in the West were to receive those from the East in a 
somewhat more willing spirit and without trying to blame upon them 
the fact that Germany lost the war, the churches would still have to 
18 
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think in terms of a complete dislocation of their former life, 
administration and frontiers. 

In this context there exists, be it noted, a problem not only for 
the Church in Germany, but for that of the whole globe. The mass 
expulsions from the East do not simply mean a loss of territory 
for the Roman Catholic or for the Lutheran Church; with the 
expelled there marches ‘a general decline of faith in the church as 
an agent of a decent world order’ (p. 207), and the question is 
pertinently asked ‘How long can Christendom continue to lose its 
member churches and escape the final reckoning?’ (ibid). 

Such is something of the background against which the German 
Church has to live. If it ever was ‘un-political’, to-day it cannot be 
so any longer. And it is not, nor does it want to be. During the war 
already, as indeed they had done before, synods of the Confessing 
Church openly declared not only the general guilt of man with 
regard to the war, but the particular guilt of the German nation ‘for 
the manner-in which the struggle against other races and nations, 
both before and during the war, had been waged’; and of the German 
Church: ‘We failed to speak when we should have spoken’ (p. 129). 
The famous ‘Stuttgart declaration of guilt’ of October 1945 has 
become well-known. The picture, however, would not be complete 
without a reference to those numerous people who still, or again, 
indulge in the dangerous pastime of pointing fingers at others. It is 
widely realized that for much of the present situation the fallen 
régime, i.e. Germany, must be blamed; but that it is not only the 
result of the war but is also ‘the aftermath of the first attempts of 
the Allied victors to pave the way towards a permanent peace’ (p. 243), 
is not being overlooked inside Germany, and should not be forgotten 
outside. The author is right in pleading with churchmen and 
politicians alike that ‘in all Christian planning for the future, what 
has actually happened must be kept in mind’ (p. xix.). 

Alongside the struggle for the political, social and economic re- 
integration of the nation, there goes the attempt to re-build the 
Church. There also it is a question of building on the ruins of the 
ecclesiastical structure left by the Nazis. And, as in the political field 
questions of high policy cannot be tackled, so in matters of church 
administration the authorities for the most part began building from 
below; the problems arising in the congregations, of religious instruc- 
tion and education, of election to church councils (see procedure as 
set out on pages 17 ff.) are taken first; those of church administration 
at higher levels and, particularly, of the future organization of the 
non-Roman Catholic Church in Germany as a whole, are left 
undecided for the time being (pp. 146 ff.). In this context it might 
perhaps be said that some indication of present-day trends in 
preaching and teaching in the German Church, by which tradition- 
ally its situation could always best be judged, would have been 
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helpful. It may weil be, however, that the situation has so much 
changed that such a measuring rod cannot usefully be applied. 

The book will probably disappoint those who wish for a polished 
story of what the Church in Germany is at present, of what it thinks 
and does. That such a story cannot be written yet is due to the nature 
of the present situation of Germany and her Church. But anyone 
seeking information on that Church’s struggles and victories, its 
sober achievements and many defeats and defects can hardly do 
better than entrust himself to the acute, fair and understanding 
observer who wrote this book. 


W. BisInc 
WEMBLEY Park, LONDON 





THE HIGH ANDES 


INDIANS OF THE HiGH Anpes. Report of the Commission appointed by the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. Edited by W. 
STaNLEY Rycrorr. New York: Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America. $3.00. London: Edinburgh House Press. 8s. 6d. 
and 12s. 6d. 1946. 


“ey descendants of the Andean peoples who were conquered 

by the Spaniards in 1533 are to-day numbered variously from 
seven to ten millions. The true figure depends on when an Indian 
ceases to be an Indian and becomes a mestizo. Withdrawn to cold 
and inhospitable altitudes too high for comfortable living by other 
humans, and often scattered in tiny hamlets over the punas and 
mountainsides, the Indian is not only inaccessible because of his 
physical isolation, but has also withdrawn within himself and his 
own community. Centuries of oppression, injustice, toil and misery 
have wrought in him the conviction that all the world is hostile and 
this has rendered him all but impervious to the current of contem- 
porary life which would ameliorate his lot. His isolation behind these 
physical and spiritual barriers is completed by his language, whether 
it be Quechua or Aymara, rich and full of emotions for him, but 
difficult of acquisition for others. 

These millions of men, women and children present a pathetic 
challenge to the Christian Church. To reach and help them is not 
a task to be undertaken lightly. To meet their need and win them 
to the Christian life of faith and love demands a gifted and trained 
mind in a sound and healthy frame, sustained and inspired by the 
love of Christ. The only hand that can wisely pick the workers for 
this enterprise is the hand that was nailed to the Cross on Calvary. 
For fifty years a few devoted missionaries have been pioneering the 
way through the complexities of the problems involved, against the 
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opposition of the Roman Catholic Church, the national governments 
and sundry exploiters. During the same period capital, mostly in 
mining enterprises, has opened up much of the difficult terrain and 
brought many young Indians into contact with some of the resources 
of our generation, teaching them new skills. A beginning has been 
made. The factors in the problem are now known. Failures and 
successes point the way forward. Groups of Quechua and Aymara 
believers have been gathered. Translations of the New Testament 
into some of the dialects have been completed, and others are in 
process of final revision. The time had come for a review of the whole 
situation and for a more comprehensive approach to the work of 
evangelization and building the Christian Church. 

In January 1943 the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., reported to the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America its willingness to co-operate in sending a commission 
for adequate investigation of the feasibility and method of approach 
of a mission to the Indians in the Andean highlands, and requested 
the committee to appoint such a commission, which would report 
through the committee to interested boards and would recommend 
to them the best ways of undertaking such work. Early in 1941, on 
the occasion of a visit by Dr John R. Mott to the west coast of 
South America, a group of missionary workers, with long experience 
among these Indians in southern Peru and Bolivia, met with him 
and Dr Rycroft in Antofagasta, and presented an appeal for more 
adequate measures to meet the peculiar needs of these people. In 
April 1943 the Committee on Co-operation appointed the following 
five persons to carry out a survey of the highland Indians of Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia: Walter J. K. Clothier, medical missionary to 
West Africa; John T. Dale, anthropologist, missionary to Mexico; 
J. Merle Davis, of the International Missionary Council, a former 
missionary in Japan; I. W. Moomaw, rural missions specialist in 
India; and W. S. Rycroft, Secretary of the C.C.L.A., former 
missionary in Peru. This 330-page volume is the report of the 
commission. 

Their task was to survey the field from the anthropological, 
social, economic, agricultural, medical, educational and religious 
points of view in order to bring in a report on the conditions and 
needs of the people, and make recommendations concerning the kind 
of enterprise to be undertaken and the right approach to be made 
to the Indian population. 

The commission visited the capitals of the three republics, 
but spent most of their time in Indian towns, villages and hamlets 
almost all the way from Otavalo in northern Ecuador to Potosi 
and Atocha in southern Bolivia. They interviewed public men and 
government officials who have taken an interest in the Indians, met 
and conferred with the missionaries and visited the homes, markets 
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and fiestas of the Indians to observe their ways, customs and con- 
ditions and obtain first-hand information. They also had access to 
the reports of students in anthropology who have been at work 
recently among the Indians, and whose more prolonged and detached 
studies provided valuable materials. 

The report opens with a short statement on the historical setting. 
This is followed by a section contributed by Mr J. Merle Davis 
on the economic and social setting. With a great wealth of precise 
detail, the picture of the life of the Andean Indian—peon, crofter, 
shepherd or miner—is delineated to give an accurate concept. This 
section is very well done though there are occasional slips. The 
coastal strip of Peru is ‘of no economic significance to the country’ 
though the cotton and sugar crops grown there have been for years 
the mainstay of the Peruvian currency. Again, the mills are reported 
to ‘have such a limited volume of production as to operate at a loss’, 
but these mills have been very profitable even in peacetime. 

In Dr Dale’s contribution, dealing with Indian culture, there is a 
chapter entitled ‘A New Approach’ which is pérhaps the most 
valuable part of the report. It should be read by all who are interested 
in the evangelization of the Andean people. Nevertheless, here as 
elsewhere the report fails to recognize that the method advocated, 
found successful in one instance, has definitely failed in another, 
while the method disapproved by implication has produced notable 
results in at least one important region. Experience to date shows 
that while method is important, the worker is in the last analysis 
the supreme factor in success or failure. 

The section on agriculture contributed by Dr Ira Moomaw 
suffers from the unfortunate breakdown of the writer at an early 
stage in the investigation. Withal, he has given a sufficient insight 
into the very backward state of agriculture and its peculiar diffi- 
culties in the high altitudes. The writer repeats a common mistake 
when he says that in the Peruvian sierra ‘summer is the dry season, 
and, being south of the Equator, it is colder than winter. It extends 
from April to September’. The fact is that during the dry season 
there is bright sunshine all day, but frost all night, which makes the 
winter. As the rain in the altitudes is snow, Peru is the land of snow 
in summer. a 

The report on health and hygiene by Dr Clothier deals ably with 
the diseases prevalent in the cordillera, including the uta and verrugas 
peculiar to the region. He says, ‘Cancer is rare’. He also reports on 
the medical services available though little used by the Indians. He 
does not join in the chorus of condemnation of the coca-chewing 
habit of the Indians. This condemnation has still to be justified with 
verified data. There is an unfortunate error on page 224 which places 
Callao, the principal seaport, at about gooo feet altitude. The intended 
reference was probably to Calca. The absence of medical missions of 
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the Roman Catholic Church is mentioned in contrast with the efforts 
of Evangelical missions. The report fails to mention that one im- 
portant reason for the limited medical services of these missions is 
the great difficulty experienced over periods of years in obtaining 
the necessary permission to practice. 

Dr Rycroft contributes a short section in which recognition is 
given to the good intentions of the governments and some of the 
causes of their frustration. Their educational programmes for the 
Indian are also dealt with. The final section, from the same pen, 
gives some account of the missions in the Andean republics. Some 
paragraphs are given to explaining the slow progress of the Gospel. 
In so far as the Evangelical Church is concerned, the slow progress is 
attributed to ‘the approach that has largely been used by the 
missionaries’. Progress has, it is true, been slow in some parts, and 
in some of these the methods used partially account for this, but 
other factors enter into the situation. The work has been of a pioneer- 
ing character; few missionaries have actually gone to the Indians; 
several of these have been broken by the altitude just when they had 
acquired experience; there has never been an adequate staff to 
maintain the work without serious interruptions in Peru and Ecuador; 
most of the missionaries engaged in this work have been without 
adequate support. 

This report should be read for its able presentation of the 
economic, social and cultural conditions of the life of the Andean 
Indians. 


Joun RITCHIE 
Lima, PERU 





ISLAM AND THE PRIESTHOOD 


HEIRS OF THE PROPHETS. By SAMUEL M. Zwemer. Chicago: The Moody 
Bible Institute. Illustrated. $2.00. 1946. 


“HERS of the Prophets’ is the latest of the ‘Zwemeric Saga’. For 

thirty years and more this ‘prince of missionaries’ to the 
Muslim world has been putting himself on paper as well as in the 
debt and hearts of friends scattered all through the countries of his 
deepest interest. As an octogenarian missionary Dr Zwemer’s 
outreach continues. 

Scattered through the pages of this book will be found paragraphs, 
incidents or experiences familiar to those who have listened to 
Dr Zwemer in lectures or addresses. As in his other works, he brings 
his knowledge of other people’s books to the service of his own. 
This is true of German as well as English publications. Not a few 
of the authors quoted are among his colleagues or his students. If 
there is another edition to this book, we should suggest that all the 
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references should be relegated either to footnotes, or mentioned 
together at the end of each chapter. This would supply a bibliography 
and help to offset the lack of an Index. Chapter VII alone is thus 
equipped. 

Heirs of the Prophets consists of an Introduction followed by 
thirteen chapters, with a score of illustrative photographs, some of 
which are familiar, and in one of which the author figures. Dr 
Zwemer’s main thesis—that Islam and therefore Muslims do know 
something from systematic experience about the institution of the 
‘priesthood’, is always in the background or the foreground of his 
writing. Islam took its rise in a Judaeo-Christian milieu. Some would 
feel that Islam’s debt in this case is more obviously to the Jews, for 
the Synagogue ante-dated the Church: others would take a contrary 
view. Dr Zwemer sets out to prove his contention with reference to 
the pagan—if Semitic—kahin of Pre-islamic Arabia, from whose 
cultural and intellectual environment, much as he seems to have 
hated it, Muhammad could hardly tear himself away. There is 
allusion, too, to the rahib of contemporary Christianity—though we 
are inclined to doubt whether too much may not be built on this 
connexion. Only one Pre-islamic poet (sic) pictures the rahib, and 
modern scholarship questions whether the so-called poems are from 
the ‘Days of the Ignorance’. The reference to the one Koranic 
occurrence of rahbaniyya, or monasticism, is also a bit shaky. 
Baidawi and Bell do not take the same point of view of the involved 
grammar of Sura 57 as Wensinck and Massignon. 

Pre-islamic Arabia, however, became the. Arabia of the Prophet, 
and Dr Zwemer marshals the evidence from Muhammad and his 
followers in the purple: which leads on to a discussion of the mosque 
vis a vis both its pulpit and its personnel. Readers will find the study 
of the ‘Pulpit’ more interesting, and remember at least al Ghazali’s 
verdict on the reason why the Preacher carried a sword or staff into 
the minbar—‘to prevent his gesticulating with his hand’. We feel, 
however, that the chapter leads us in the direction of a prophetic 
rather than a priestly ministry. Dr Zwemer rightly gives the rival 
views of Becker and Mittwoch as to the origin of the two khutbas. 
Was it Christian or Jewish liturgical practice that lay behind? The 
khatib anyhow became a much respected person with a function 
surely that was less like the kahin’s, as the years rolled by. 

Chapter V introduces us to the function and meaning of Imam, 
Faqth and Qadi, with an excursus on the robes of the clergy, the 
favourite ecclesiastical colour always being green. There is a point 
missing here, for we seem to remember Dr Zwemer telling us years 
ago that he thought it might have been Raymond Lull who brought 
back a sheikh’s abaya from North Africa and introduced it into the 
University of Paris, whence it came to Oxford and other seats of 
mediaeval learning. But who really knows? Next comes the Mufti 
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and his influence—sometimes with only a local, sometimes with 
an oecumenical outreach. (There are two small misprints in this 
chapter: on page 66, the murdered Butrus Pasha was not Prime 
Minister: and on page 67 ‘Sir’ should read ‘Lord’ Moyne, who was 
a specially appointed ‘Minister of State’ to the Middle East.) 

The chapter entitled “The Oldest Theological Seminary’ will be 
found to provide a worth-while conspectus of the Azhar University, 
founded in Cairo in A.D. 969, the best part of a century before the 
Battle of Hastings. But do not Oxford beginnings with St Frideswide 
really ante-date the Norman Conquest?—and most of the work at 
that time was undoubtedly ‘theological’. Dr Zwemer tells the story 
of the Azhar as he and others have known it, adding that it ‘deserves 
a book and not a chapter’. Since there is no monograph in English, 
the way would seem to be open for some missionary in Egypt to take 
up the desired study. One small paragraph may be quoted from this 
chapter : 


Christian Theological Schools have been criticized for making the Bible 
itself the main subject of study. Islam has never erred in this respect. 
Islamic Theology is a vast ellipse with only two foci, the Koran and the 
teaching of Muhammad as enshrined in the Hadith. 


Less than a century ago Arabic-speaking Christianity was in the 
same boat, and in consequence the generation now passing all too 
quickly off the stage could quote the New Testament much better 
and more aptly than its sons and daughters (on page 79 of this chapter 
an ‘s’ has been omitted after Egyptian). 

The next chapters deal with subjects as diverse as ‘Religious 
Funds and Endowments’, ‘Sacrifice and Blood Covenants’, 
‘Mysticism and the Darwish Orders’, each of which phenomena 
Dr Zwemer weaves into his theme of the definite possession of a 
‘priesthood’ by Islam—a ‘priesthood’ supported by awgaf: engaging 
in Sacrifice: intermediate between the Creator and common mortals. 
There is discussion of the different words for ‘Sacrifice’ (one of them 
Qurban, a loan word from Syriac) and of Sufi terms. Next in the 
procession come ‘Sharifs’ and ‘Sayyids’ and ‘Mahdis’ and New 
Messiahs, which take the reader off the beaten track of Sunnite 
Islam. There is even room for the synchretistic Bahai Movement, 
with more vogue in Canada and Chicago than in Tabriz and Haifa. 
It is a little surprising to meet the Agha Khan and the rival Ahmadi 
Messiahs, for they can count for little in the world of Islamic 
theological thought. 

There remains the record of more personal allusions in the later 
pages, where Dr Zwemer quotes his friends in India and Turkey; 
and then passes to biographical sketches of some converts from the 
Islamic ‘Clergy’—men who have become strong Christians, Indian, 
Kurdish, Iranian, Palestinian, Syrian, Egyptian: and it is to his own 
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friends among them that Dr Zwemer dedicates Heirs of the Prophets, 
quoting as he does in retrospect and prospect words of the earliest 
Church historian of how ‘a great company of the priests became 
obedient to the faith’. 
Eric F. F. BisHop 
HartrorpD, Conn. 





A STUDY OF WILLIAM CAREY 


Wiiu1am Carey, EsprciaALLy HIS MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES. By A. H. 
OussorEN. Leiden: Sijthoff’s Ulitgeberstraatschappij. Fl. 7.50. 


1946. 


hw this volume of some three hundred pages the author has brought 
together a great deal of valuable material, culled in the main 
from the standard English authorities on Carey and his times. 

He sets forth as his main purpose a description of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the life work of the great pioneer and 
seeks to relate them to those of the Pietists and especially the 
Moravians. In a preliminary sketch of the eighteenth century he 
refers to a settlement of Moravians who worshipped in Northampton 
during Carey’s ministry in that city. Whether Carey ever did in 
fact have dealings with this community is not known: but the sug- 
gestion is interesting and if true lends additional point and value 
to Dr Oussoren’s study. 

One-third of the book deals with the familiar facts of Carey’s 
life and work. We have the story of the early struggles against 
prejudice and lukewarmness, the great venture to India, the difficult 
years of striving for a foothold, of grappling with the manifold 
problems of a gigantic enterprise that had practically no precedent; 
the set-backs and successes, the steady growth of the Baptist mission, 
the prodigious achievements in translation, education and church- 
building. In all these matters Carey, largely through his letters, is 
allowed to speak for himself, and no story could be more moving. 

In the second chapter Dr Oussoren makes a detailed study of 
Carey’s missionary principles as outlined in his famous ‘Enquiry’ 
and: the ‘Serampore Covenant’. The former became the charter of 
the new-born world-wide missionary enterprise: the latter, an 
application of its basic principles to the peculiar situation in one 
field, and modified by twenty years of rich experience. 

This is followed by a brief account of the home organization to 
which Carey and his colleagues looked for support in the first years 
of their Indian labours. At this stage the author raises two points 
of criticism, first that Carey founded a Society within the home 
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Church, secondly, that the relationship between this Society and 
its field representatives was not crystallized in precise formulas 
before the mission set about its task. One doubts, however, whether 
either of these matters had much direct bearing on the tragic schism 
which cleft the Society in later days and to which Dr Oussoren 
relates them. In the warmth of his appreciation of the great Seram- 
pore Covenant—one of the greatest missionary documents of all 
time—the author is more true to his theme. In days like these, 
when Indian relationships demand of all a thorough-going re- 
assessment of aims and principles, we do well to recapture the 
breadth of vision and the large spirit which animate all its ten articles. 

Sections dealing with the education of missionaries and questions 
of financial support are followed by an interesting paragraph on 
‘auxiliary missionaries’. Here the author has apparently been misled 
by a somewhat artificial use of categories, in that he fails to under- 
stand Carey’s regard for Marshman, the schoolmaster, and Ward, 
the printer, as missionaries rather than professional assistants. The 
characteristic sentence about Hannah Marshman with which he 
summarizes this passage would be widely and rightly challenged 
to-day. ‘She is not a missionary in the common sense of the word. 
Her task was limited to school service’! (p. 172). Nevertheless Dr 
Oussoren shows a timely appreciation of Carey’s impressive con- 
tribution to and through education in India in the many references 
to his educational policy, his primary schools and above all Serampore 
College. It was Carey’s study and experience of the intractability 
of Hinduism that led him to see in education the instrument of 
evangelism, par excellence. Had those in the homeland shared his 
vision with a readier spirit and imagination, the Christian forces in 
India to-day might be much better placed to face to-morrow’s crisis. 

A third section of this chapter is devoted to an analysis of the 
principles of the Pietists and the book concludes with a systematic 
comparison of these with Carey’s. 

Dr Oussoren’s enthusiasm for his theme is apparent on every 
page, but one is left with the feeling that his method of rigid analysis 
and comparison does less than justice to the great human figures 
and movements of his subject. On occasion also his method breaks 
down and he is landed in strange inconsistency. This is noticeably 
so where Carey’s views on baptism are dismissed almost with tones 
of apology. His ‘lapse’ into Baptist principles is accounted for by 
the fact that he was a self-educated man and ‘underwent the influence 
of Baptist preachers when a boy’. This is to misunderstand that 
radical experience of conversion which led to his baptism and the 
forsaking of the State Church. Such an apology would have indeed 
shocked Carey! And Dr Oussoren must have forgotten that on 
page 23 he records the fact that Carey was originally a churchman. 
It was the experience of conversion so richly symbolized for him 
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in baptism that was the beginning of his amazing life of missionary 
service. It is not convincing to be told that Carey was so very wrong 
about the very experience which was fundamental to all his amazing 
subsequent life. 
W. J. BRADNOCK 
REGENT’S PaRK COLLEGE, OXFORD 


THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY IN INDIA 


Our THEOLOGICAL Task. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 
IN InpiA. By Marcus Warp. Madras: The Christian Literature 
Society for India. Rs 3. 1946. 


Fae Methodist Church through its writers has recently deserved 

very well of the National Christian Council in India and of 
the whole Christian movement in that land. In 1945 Mr C. W. 
Ranson’s masterly survey of theological education was published 
under the title of The Christian Minister in India. There now appears 
this book on a kindred subject by Mr Marcus Ward, also a Methodist 
missionary, who has been working on the staff of the United Theo- 
logical College at Bangalore; a book which is, perhaps, of equal 
importance for India though not of quite such direct concern to the 
churches and missionary societies of the West. 

The book is an attempt to outline the task which lies before 
theologians in India. It is written not merely or even primarily for 
professional theologians, like the author himself, who are responsible 
for the training of the clergy. Rather he conceives it to be the duty 
of all educated Christians to be able to give reasons for the faith 
which is in them; to know what this faith is; and to play their part 
in expressing it in the categories of Indian thought; and this book 
outlines the task which lies before such persons in general. 

It originated from a group which was called together by the 
National Christian Council in 1940 to promote a wider study of 
theology in India. This was followed by a theological conference at 
Poona in 1942, also called by the N.C.C. The findings of this con- 
ference have largely suggested the shape of the book, and they are 
quoted in full in the first chapter. The main thesis of these findings 
is the now familiar distinction between dogma and doctrine, the 
former being the absolute element in the faith—the central core— 
the Word of God; and the latter being the relative element—the 
expression, interpretation and application. The book is chiefly 
devoted to an exposition of this thesis. 

Mr Ward mentions that a prominent Anglo-Catholic once told 
him that he had recommended What is the Faith, by the Congrega- 
tionalist Dr Micklem, to a Roman Catholic who asked him to suggest 
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books setting forth the — of English Catholicism. Mr Ward’s 
1 


own writing is another illustration of the way in which contemporary 
theological thinking is drawing together scholars of different churches. 
In his references and illustrations he quotes writers of all churches 
with an impressive impartiality and width of learning, including a 
number of writers of the Anglo-Catholic school. This is not to 
suggest that he does not make his own distinctive Methodist con- 
tribution, which he does, especially in the devoting of a substantial 
section to a consideration of Christian experience as one of the 
sources of Christian dogma, albeit a secondary one, the Bible itself 
being the only primary source. 

About half the book is devoted to a statement of the Christian 
dogma and its sources as the datum on which Indian theology must 
build its doctrinal expression, and it emphasizes the great importance 
of holding fast to this, in view of the tendency in India to disparage 
creeds and objective historical facts in general. The next part deals 
with the approach to doctrine; and here Mr Ward adopts a scheme 
which he found valuable in teaching, suggested by the figure of an 
open hand, the fingers representing the Promise set out in the Old 
Testament, the Gift made in the Gospels, the Reception of the gift 
in the Apostolic Church, the Grasp in the living Church to this day, 
and the Offer which the Christian has ever to make in the name of 
God to those outside. These are briefly illustrated in each case by 
their application to the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Mr Ward throughout suggests the following ‘inductive’ method 
of approach: 


We begin with the creative facts as recorded in the four Gospels, the 
facts concerning His life and death, His witness to Himself, the impression 
He made on those with whom He came into contact and the ideas He aroused 
and the faith He awakened in them. . . . As we thus move from fact to 
explanation we shall be in the end in a better position to deal with the final 
view of God in relation to man and the universe which is implied in His gift. 


The book does not set out to do more than point the way and 
no attempt is made even to suggest the lines on which an Indian 
expression of doctrine may be worked out, except that there is an 
interesting passage on the problem of translation, with reference to 
an article in this Review (January, 1943), which suggests that: 

The fundamental task of the Church in India at the present time is not 
the elaborating of a speculative theology on the basis of some particular 
system of Indian thought. It is rather the employment of terms which come 
from various backgrounds in a powerful KERYGMA which will relate each of 


these terms dynamically to the revelation in Christ and to the faith and 
devotion of a living Church. 


Mr Ward is also the first to admit that there is a whole range of 
philosophical problems lying behind the question of doctrinal expres- 
sion of the faith, which he has not even begun to touch upon in this 
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book. But he has at least set before the Church a clear programme 
with a wealth of material for study, and the book concludes with a 
most impressive bibliography which includes, besides standard 
works, a large number of others produced and therefore easily 
available in India. 
C. S. MILForp 
LONDON 





DELIVER US FROM EVIL 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL. STUDIES IN THE VEDIC IDEAS OF SALVATION. 
By Sten Ropue. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. Copenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaard. Sw cr. 8.50. 1946. 


aap Swedish Society for Missionary Research is to be con- 

gratulated on its plan to publish a series of books of a scholarly 
type ‘dealing with subjects pertaining to the principles and history 
of missions, needs and problems of the Younger Churches, and 
religious, moral and social conditions in the mission lands’. It cannot 
be said that the work under review has much to do with the prin- 
ciples and history of missions, nor with the problems of the younger 
churches, but it is an excellent academic study of the Vedas, revealing 
great erudition and a thorough acquaintance with the Sanskrit texts. 
The treatment of the subject is largely philological, and we would 
question the accuracy of the author’s statement that ‘there is no 
other way to an understanding of the Vedic ideas of salvation than 
by an examination of the words used in the texts speaking of such 
things’ (p. 28). Our opinion is that the study would have been deeper 
and more valuable from a missionary point of view if the treatment 
had been more theological, with a greater apprehension than Mr 
Rodhe gives us of the religious situation in connexion with which 
the various terms are used. ‘The author comes nearest to the religious 
situation in his illuminating treatment of the four dshrdmas of 
orthodox Hindu life and the significance of the dshrdma system for 
our understanding of the unity of the Vedas. Mr Rodhe holds that 
this system gives the framework on which Vedic religion is based. 
While not denying a development of ideas in the Vedic age, he 
maintains that the different parts of the Veda are chronologically 
mixed with one another. This position, which he maintains with 
some force, involves a reaction from the ‘dogmatical evolutionism’ 
of earlier Vedic research. The division between the different parts 
of the Veda is not mainly chronological but systematical: the Rgveda 
is the book of official hymns, the Atharvaveda contains texts belong- 
ing to private rites, the Yajurveda contains formulas for the official 
ritual, the Brahmanas are priestly commentaries to these rituals. 
All these books deal with the religion of the villager and householder, 
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The Upanishads, on the other hand, are treatises intended for 
meditation by the man who has fulfilled his duties as disciple and 
householder and has gone to live in the forest preparatory to complete 
abandonment of all worldly desires and interests, spending his time 
in meditation and spiritual discussion. Mr Rodhe believes that the 
image of Siva in the position of a Yogin, discovered at Mohenjo-daro, 
is an indication that the art of meditation was practised in pre-Aryan 
India. Against this background of the ashréma system Mr Rodhe 
examines the various conceptions of evil found in the Vedas. 

At the householder stage evil is predominantly physical; it is 
associated with personal enemies, disease, calumny and death. At 
this stage there is a positive outlook on life and premature death is 
regarded as one of the greatest evils. In the meditative texts, on the 
other hand, there is a tendency to a negative outlook on life; although 
there is no developed maya doctrine in the Upanishads, the visible 
world is shown to be_of secondary value compared with the spiritual 
glories of Brahman-Atman. So the cycle of births (samsdra) becomes 
an evil. Mr Rodhe finds clear expressions of this negative attitude 
to life first in those Upanishads which are influenced by Buddhism, 
but this does not mean that it is wholly borrowed from Buddhism. 
‘The work of Buddha has consisted not least in breaking the orthodox 
arrangement and making a negative view of life a common property’ 
(pp. 133-4)- ; 

Sin is only one form of evil, according to the Vedas. At the 
householder stage reflected by the ritual texts it is especially the 
transgression of heavenly laws. (Here Mr Rodhe seems to us to do 
less than justice to the unique position of rta as cosmic law and 
order, agreeing with Bergaigne’s opinion that dharman, dhadman, 
rta and vrata are used synonymously—a view challenged in our 
The Vedic Idea of Sin.) In the meditative texts it is desire which is 
regarded as the greatest evil, but this, as Mr Rodhe demonstrates, is 
to be understood in the light of the whole adshraéma system. Desire 
is an evil not unconditionally, as in Buddhism, but at the meditative 
stage of life when, all desires having been fulfilled at the earlier 
stages, they cease to have any hold over man. The Upanishads 
therefore speak not so much of deliverance from desire, as of ful- 
filment of desire. We believe that this is a point of the utmost 
importance for a just appreciation of Vedic religion. According to 
the orthodox system, one must pass through the social stage before 
entering the hermit stage. The knowledge of dtmdn is of no use for 
him who has not performed his due works. This should go far to 
disprove the charge of a false spirituality so easily and frequently 
made of the Vedanta. Faith without works is dead. “Behold, here are 
two swords,’ 


H. C, LE&FEVER 


LONDON 
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AN ASPECT OF CATHOLIC TEACHING 


THe SHIELD OF FaitH. By ALBAN WINTER, C.R. London: S.P.C.K. 5s. 
1946. 


F® WINTER rightly holds that it is the first business of the 

priest to ‘ag to his people ‘the teaching of the Catholic 
Church upon the great facts of our religion’, and to this end has 
sought to set out a positive dogmatic theology. ‘Dogmatic’, in one 
sense of the word, this book certainly is, though we may hesitate to 
call it ‘systematic’. And, in passing, it may be questioned whether 
the choice of title is quite apt to the writer’s purpose. The Holy War 
calls for attack rather than defence, no less than other forms of 
warfare, and the Christian theologian has a wider function than 
merely to ‘quench all the fiery darts of the evil one’. 

A more serious criticism relates to the writer’s concept of 
‘Catholicism’. Although due place is given to the consideration of 
the authority of Scripture, Creed and Church, we are never shown 
clearly what is the nature of theological authority. There is no over-all 
sense of the primacy of the mighty acts of the living God, nor is 
there recognition of the distinction between the givenness of God 
and the impermanent, imperfect expressions in human terms. Hence 
it happens, not infrequently, that the writer’s concept of the Catholic 
appears somewhat limited. Dissociating his interpretations at times 
from Rome, from the Eastern Church, very frequently indeed from 
the teaching of the Protestant Reformation and occasionally even 
from certain strong elements in the Anglican tradition, Fr Winter 
appears in some respects to come perilously near that private 
interpretation which he so deplores among the Protestants. 

The antipathy to the Reformation, and to the communions 
arising from it, is the more unfortunate because of the complete 
failure to understand both the meaning of that event and the work 
and thought of the Reformers. This misunderstanding is implicit 
throughout the book, explicit in the chapter on ‘Justification and 
Predestination’ and illustrated by the manner in which the gravity 
of the schism between eastern and western Christendom is minimized 
in order to concentrate blame for the broken unity of the Church on 
the Reformation. 

This criticism is constrained by the fact that both Preface and 
Foreword express the hope that the book will be used for the teaching 
of doctrine in missionary lands. If the existence of the World Church 
is really ‘the great new fact of our era’, then certain austerities 
involved in this approach must be mitigated. As it stands it cannot 
receive unqualified recommendation in the pages of this Review. 
If, however, the book be taken as the expression of conservative 
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Anglo-Catholic teaching, with special reference to the Anglican 
Province of South Africa, and judged as such, the case is altered. 

The teaching in regard to the first articles of the Creed contains 
much that is generally acceptable. In the stress on God’s redemptive 
activity and in the appeal for greater concern with the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, Fr Winter is in line with the deepest insights of our 
time. On the whole the Biblical and Credal teaching is adequately 
expounded. There are certain unfortunate expressions, such as that 
‘quite a disproportionate amount of space’ is given in the Gospels to 
the Crucifixion. Many would quite reasonably hold that the absence 
of any official theory of the Atonement is due to something other 
than the fact that the main debates were held after the close of the 
Conciliar period. Again, the account of the terminological issues 
between the Greeks and the Latins regarding the Trinity should 
surely include some reference to PRosopon? The assertion that 
‘we have no sure and certain ground for believing in the immortality 
of the soul’, apart from the fact of the Resurrection, presupposes 
an eschatology which is happily corrected later on in the book. 
And it may be asked whether Bishop Hicks, to whose researches 
on the meaning of Sacrifice we all owe so much, would have been 
pleased with the illustration of Kalighat. 

The exposition of the doctrines of the Church, Ministry and 
Sacraments adds nothing to, and resolves nothing of, the long 
debate between ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant’. It sets out clearly and 
unambiguously the teaching of Anglo-Catholics and has the 
advantage of reference to the Province of South Africa, which is 
apparently free of some of the restraints in force elsewhere (see 
pp. 228 and 240). Here is clearly raised the whole tremendous issue 
now at stake throughout Christendom; which is being grappled 
with in the Faith and Order movement; which lies behind the 
objections to the South India Scheme of Union; and which has 
been argued in detail, from one side, by the contributors to the 
recently published The Apostolic Ministry. 

Space here does not allow anything like detailed criticism, but 
two comments may be made. In the first place, it is simply not true 
that views of the ministry other than that held by Fr Winter and his 
fellows deny that the ministry is the gift of God to His Church. 
The simple antithesis ‘delegated from above’, and ‘assumed from 
below’ is gross begging of the question. Secondly, others than Fr 
Winter’s school of thought share his perplexity at giving any one 
single name to the second Dominical sacrament with its many facets, 
but to choose the word ‘Mass’ on the ground that ‘the word has no 
meaning in itself, and herein lies its usefulness’ would strike them as 
a very imperfect solution of the problem. 

The book is well produced at, for these days, surprisingly low 
cost. The Bibliography is good as far as it goes but needs nse a See 
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especially in regard to many recent works of value. An index of 
Scripture references is lacking. We can be grateful for this account 
of one important theological emphasis even while we have to say 
that, for those who do not share the writer’s viewpoint, its value 
will rest mainly on the terms in which Professor Karl Barth accepted 
the Gifford bequest when he wrote The Knowledge of God and the 
Service of God. For Fr Winter’s work adds to the growing realization 
that as one aspect of the great debate involves the tension between 
Natural and Revealed theology, so another aspect urgently requires 
the clearer definition of ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant’. 


' Marcus WARD 
Wicston Macna, LEICESTERSHIRE 


THE CHURCH IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


THE LAND, THE PEOPLE, AND THE CHURCHES. By KATHLEEN BLIss. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. For the British Council of 
Churches. 2s. 6d. 1945. 


+ ern little book of 94 pages, written in a lucid and fascinating 

style, presents, as its title suggests, a well-rounded picture 
of English country life, its historical development, the effects of the 
ever-advancing city upon the rural areas and the economic and 
cultural changes that are transforming the thinking, outlook, rela- 
tionships and way of life of the country-dweller. ‘The writer deals 
sympathetically and yet objectively with the position of both the 
Established Church and the Free Churches in this changing scene 
and with the problems, opportunities and demands with which that 
scene confronts the rural minister and his Church. 

While there are distinctive aspects of this countryside rooted 
deep in English history, culture and economic and social structure, 
the book has a universal value in that it reveals not a few of the 
trends and problems that are common to rural life and the rural 
Church in many parts of the world. Among them are the increasing 
mobility of the countryman, his growing awareness of the outer 
world, the invasion of modern industry, the drawing off of the 
cream of rural youth to urban pursuits, the need to reconstruct rural 
education and the resulting static and even decadent condition of the 
country village. Another universal factor revealed by the study is 
the demand for new concepts of the dignity and worth of the country 
pastorate, of the ability of the pastor and the programme of the 
rural Church. 

This study has the advantage of being written by a single author 
who has access to a mass of material gathered in nearly all the counties 
of England and in many parts of Scotland and Wales. It deals with 

19 
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the rural life and culture of a highly developed nation and does not 
attempt a general discussion of rural problems nor the gathering of 
illustrative or source material. The result is a book of lasting value, 
unusual readability, cohesion and charm. 

The treatment is divided into three parts: the changing country- 
side, religion and the life of the churches, the Church and the 
community. 

There are many passages of great value. Typical of the writer’s 
insight is her treatment of the fallacy of the antithesis in the adage, 
‘God made the country—man made the town’. The very large part 
that man has played through the centuries in bringing the English 
countryside to its present position of productivity and loveliness 
is ably emphasized. Of unusual interest is the description of the rise 
of the Free Churches and of the réles played by them in the English 
countryside as contrasted with the longer history of the Established 
parish churches and their traditional position of leadership in the 
rural community. The relation of the background of the landed 

entry which produces the parish vicar to his ability to identify 
himself with the problems of his parishioners is well brought out. 
The passing of this traditional source of rural clergy, together with 
changing conditions in the country, calls for new emphases in the 
training of pastors for the eleven thousand parish churches of 
England. 

The third section of the book discusses the inescapable social 
responsibility of the rural Church and the means and methods by 
the use of which the Church may deal with thé new demands of the 
changing countryside. The new emphases in his ministry required 
of the pastor in relation to the rural home, its construction, sanitation 
and the health of its occupants, the needs of the country child, the 
objectives and the reorganization of rural education and the training 
of competent teachers all call for intelligent co-operation and 
initiative on the part of the pastor. 

The problems of rural youth, their social needs, their organiza- 
tion into age-group clubs and their training for the new industrial 
activities which are entering the country communities require new 
insights and knowledge on the part of the rural pastor which present 
theological education does not provide. However, the modern rural 
pastor is not required to be a ‘Jack-of-all-trades’. It is not necessary 
that he should play at farming or be an enthusiastic gardener. 
Country people owed an instinct for assessing true worth and ‘the 
type of parson that they like is one who is good at his own job and 
who, at the same time, respects them at theirs’. There is often 
expressed the opinion that what counts in a village ministry is not so 
much what the pastor does in the church as what he does in people’s 
homes in coping with their personal problems. 

There is a strong realism pervading this book. The writer calmly 
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faces the forces of disintegration that are at work in the English 
countryside and among the rural churches, but points out that they 
are the expressions of a transitional phase which has already begun 
to yield before new dynamic influences that are beginning to recon- 
struct rural life. 

One would like to find supporting evidence for an occasional 
sweeping statement, such as appears on page 26: “The soil of this 
country (England) produces more per acre than that of any country 
in the world’. A statistical comparison of the yield of specitied crops 
of the English farm with that produced by the intensive cultivation 
in Japan, Java and Egypt, as well as by other western farmers, would 
strengthen the argument. 

The book is a notable pronouncement by the British Council of 
Churches and should strongly reinforce the growing national aware- 
ness of the part that the countryside plays in the life of Great Britain 
and in the ministry of her rural churches. 


J. Mere Davis 
New York, N.Y. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN MissiON AMONG RURAL PEOPLE: A Joint Stupy. New 
York: Rural Missions Co-operating Committee, Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 1.50. 9s. 6d. 1945. 


) WR i wnt the last twenty years increasing attention has been 
drawn to the importance of rural life in the growth of 
the Church, many rural experiments and techniques have been 
developed, a great fund of experience has been accumulated, a 
world-wide brotherhood of rural workers has been formed and a 
very considerable rural literature has appeared. 

The book under review is unique in that it is the most serious 
attempt to undergird the rural mission of the Church with a philo- 
sophy and theology and to place it in its spiritual setting. Of 334 
pages, it is a composite production by seven rural missionaries. In 
Part One, they have pooled their insights and their experiences 
in relating rural life to the basic spiritual values of Christianity, 
and these values to the whole life of the rural community. However, 
this study is far more than a discussion of the theology and philosophy 
of rural missions. It is a handbook of great value for the Christian 
worker. As stated in the preface, 


This volume is primarily for the use of rural missionaries. It is hoped that it 
will also have value for those in training for these callings and for those 
responsible for determining mission and church policy and programme 
and for administering the Christian enterprise 
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Part Two presents with skill the implications of the life and 
teachings of Jesus for rural life, the training of leadership for the 
Christian rural programme and the problems of the rural Church. 

An outstanding and unusual feature is the ‘Source Book’ con- 
tained in Part Three. Here is gathered in 124 pages a carefully 
selected group of documents which strikingly illustrate the prin- 
ciples previously discussed. This is a priceless record of rural experi- 
ments and methods gathered from many mission fields and ‘older 
churches’ of the world. Such a mine of information and practical 
help has never before been assembled and published in the history 
of foreign missions. 

Part Four rounds out the study and its source book plan with a 
‘Rural Book Shelf’ that lists eleven volumes which the editing 
committee considers ‘should form the core of the library of every 
serious student of the Christian mission among rural people’. This 
is supplemented by a rural bibliography giving the titles of 250 other 
books, monographs and documents, all of which have a direct 
bearing upon the subject of the study. There is also a carefully 
— index, and full documentation. 

t is impossible within the limits of a brief review to do more than 
mention the outstanding sections of this unusual book. 

Chapter One has the best analysis that we have seen of the values 
and also the disadvantages of rural life. 

In Chapter Two the authors clearly relate the Christian message 
to the whole of life. The discussion of its implications is one of the 
strongest passages in the book and is the thesis from which the 
ensuing argument stems. Coupled with this argument, and of basic 
value, is Chapter Three, ‘Christian Achievement and Witness 
Through the Whole of Life’. Here we have a penetrating inter- 
pretation of the ministry and teachings of Jesus in their bearing upon 
the message and programme of the Church and the understanding of 
Christianity. 

The next four chapters discuss “The Family and the Christian 
Community’, ‘Activities of the Christian Programme in Rural 
Areas’, ‘Leadership of the Christian Programme in Rural Areas’ and 
‘The Rural Church’. 

The Second Part of the book carries further the implications of 
the life and teachings of Jesus for rural living under the headings, 
‘Implications for Social Relationships’ and ‘Implications for the 
Trusteeship of Resources’. This is followed by a stimulating dis- 
cussion of the central task of “Training Leadership for the Christian 
Rural Programme’ which is divided into “Training for Volunteer 
Leadership’, “Training Rural Ministers’ and “Training Specialists’. 
The shorter treatment of the principles of organization of the rural 
Church, its use as a rallying centre for the community and its 
financial support will highly repay the reader, 
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One of the many notable contributions to the Source Book is the 
article (pp. 290-300) by the chairman of the editing committee, 
Dr Arthur T. Mosher, entitled “The Kingdom of God and Rural 
Reconstruction’. It discusses the question ‘as to whether the world 
mission of the Church has any business engaging in such activities, 
and if it has, what the place of rural development should be in the 
programme of the Church’. 

The book suffers somewhat in readability from its composite 
authorship, which also accounts for a certain amount of repetition 
of subject matter. This is difficult to avoid in a plan of treatment 
which provides for various lines of approach to the same or related 
problems. 

This timely and invaluable study is a direct outgrowth of the 
work of the Agricultural Missions Foundation during the sixteen 
years in which it has pioneered in interpreting and promoting the 
rural mission of the Church. The book marks the end of a remarkable 
era of pioneering in the rural field and carries the missionary move- 
ment Sorinnd into an era of larger achievement. 

J. MERLE Davis 

New York, N.Y. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR THE WORLD 


Tue HicHway oF Print. By RutH Ure. New York and London: Inter- 
national Missionary Council. $1.50. 7s. 6d. 1946. 


IRCUMSTANCES, in the literal sense of the word, con- 
spired to make Miss Ure responsible for the preparation of 
a book which could not be more timely in the moment of its appear- 
ance, or, I think, more valuable for its purpose. I say this, full 
conscious of the fact that up to a point about one-quarter throug 
my reading of it, I was under misgivings regarding the style of 
writing which she had chosen for the presentation of her vast 
material. ‘Is this not’, I thought, ‘too light, almost too jaunty a style 
for matter of this gravity?’ I had never the good fortune to meet Miss 
Ure, but had received letters from her in India after the retiral of 
Dr Hodge and the consequent immersal of Dr Manikam in other than 
specifically ‘literature’ affairs; and my recollection of those letters 
certainly did not prepare me for the voice now speaking to me in the 
opening sections of this book. But by the time I had reached the 
close of her two sections on “The Process of Planning’ and ‘New 
Books for New Literates’ I had realized that in mode of presentation 
Miss Ure had chosen the one style which, from its very lightness, 
was able to ‘float’ the cargo she had been chartered to carry. Any 
- more ponderous and the cargo would have been sunk! Because 
of the way in which she has written-up such a vast quantity of solid 
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and first-quality material, Highway of Print (despite its title) is, in 
the opinion of one reader at least, a brilliant success. 

Gravity and immensity of subject are the notes struck at the very 
outset and notably emphasized by the brief résumé of facts relative 
to action by the one nation (U.S.S.R.) which has seized with both 
hands the moment of need and opportunity: 


After Government campaigns raised her national literacy in two decades 
from 33 per cent to over go per cent, the Soviet State publishing houses pro- 
duced in one year thirty million textbooks; in the same year appeared 42,698 
new titles with impressions estimated at 4,300,000,000; the number of 
libraries was said to be nearly seventy thousand. 


Yet when I had come to the close of the highly informative section 
entitled ‘Historical Geography’, where Miss Ure recounts symptoms 
of an apparent world-wide awakening to the call for the new ‘fourth 
arm’ in missionary establishment, I had almost felt—did I not know 
better—that so much was on the way as to make readers feel that 
talk of urgency might be a little discounted. All such doubts, how- 
ever, were completely dispelled as I read on and I could only be 
profoundly glad to think that anyone who had read so far could not 
possibly put the book down without being drawn on into the pages 
immediately following. By this time Miss Ure is carrying you 
irresistibly with her. 

I do not think it an exaggeration to say that men and women 
involved in literature work and problems at all levels and in all sorts 
of local conditions will find every one of their difficulties and queries 
dealt with. It is a particular pleasure to find emphasis laid so strongly 
upon success-factors such as survey of indigenous need rather than 
upon foreign ideas of value; the criminality of area or denomina- 
tional separatism with consequent duplication in personnel and 
product; the key importance of literature committee secretaryship. 
One could go far beyond available space in finding points to praise. 
There must be said one word of praise, however, for the breadth and 
range of Miss Ure’s plan for her book, in that she has found space 
for the sections, ‘Goodly Fellowship of Authors’, ‘Adventure of 
Publication’ and ‘Distributors All’. 

Points to criticize are few and unimportant. When I read the 
(highly condensed) paragraph on Japan (p. 39) I was rather staggered 
to find no mention of newspaper evangelism, but discovered the 
omission repaired at page 72; without, however, any mention of 
the great work done by Murao and Murray Walton in recent 
development of the methods originated by Albertus Pieters. One 
noted that, here and there, proof-reading had been perhaps a little 
hurried and sorrowed-to see that Achimota could be mis-spelt 
without the fact being noticed. Here and there, too, I found Miss 
Ure to be so far from ordinary in her phrase-making as to compel 
quite lengthy meditation ere the meaning came clear: to take one 
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example, where she is illustrating the folly of having books in 
vernaculars and not properly advertising all that is available, she 
says, ‘distribution has been a suicide at the point of advertising’. 
There, the first picture that sprang to my mind was certainly not 
that intended by Miss Ure! 

But all this is of small account. Very many readers of this book 
will rejoice, as Miss Ure herself must rejoice, that all the care and 
thoroughness put into preparation for the 1943 Conference on 
Christian Literature, which had to be cancelled, has borne this fruit 
now; ripe to the moment. It is also of the greatest importance that 
Highway of Print appears in such good time for the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council this summer. 

CULLEN YOUNG 

MipcapEr, MIDLOTHIAN 

f 


EVANGELISM BY DRAMA 


JUDGEMENT AT CHELMSFORD. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. London: Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 1939. (Reprinted 1946.) 


» lee diocese of Chelmsford was about to celebrate, in 1939, the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation, when the out- 
break of war prevented some of the more elaborate arrangements, 
such as the staging of this remarkable pageant play, which was 
written for the occasion, taking place. The diocese, which maintains 
its own Religious Drama Guild, is to present the play instead from 
June 14th to 28th next, at the Scala Theatre, London, in aid of the 
Bishop of Chelmsford’s appeal for post-war needs. These facts would 
suggest a somewhat local interest, were it not that the rarest of 
modern dramatists, the writer who literally stages the Christian 
Faith so that it stands forth from the traditional phraseology to 
which we become all too easily over-accustomed, was commissioned 
to write the play. 

It has wisely been re-issued well in advance of production. 
Charles Williams is never easy, nor is his message obvious; and to 
go prepared is not to anticipate obscurity but to be equipped, rather, 
to fasten on to clues when they are offered and, having grasped 
them, to follow them to an enthralling elucidatidn of Christian 
doctrine. (What a gift this play is to the parish study circle.) 

Judgement at Chelmsford shows us both how a historical pageant 
should be written and how to evangelize by drama. It traces the 
history of a corner of England where the life of the countryside 
competes for the Church’s concern with the growing towns and 
docks that spring up where the Thames broadens out to the sea; 
and it follows the ups and downs of the Church, her saints and 
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sinners, her celebrities and unknown men and women and the 
manner in which the Church in Essex came to the milestones—not 
always or of necessity recording advance—in her spiritual pilgrimage. 

helmsford is personified as a young woman, come, in the con- 
fidence and splendour of youth, to meet, as she thinks, on equal 
terms, her brother Sees of Canterbury, Rome, Constantinople, 
Antioch and Jerusalem. But the Accuser, who marshals the scenes 
by which Chelmsford’s history is to be presented, will not allow her 
thus to take for granted her place among the elect of Christendom. 
‘Do you hope to come’, he asks her, ‘quite so easily into heaven?’ 
And instead of a pageant of diocesan gratification at past achieve- 
ment, we have Chelmsford pleading her case before the Sees, claim- 
ing, and being accorded, recognition where it was due, but coming 
step by step, as her case is heard, to repentance and humility. 

That there is much for which to account is the lesson that Chelms- 
ford must learn, that good and bad are blended in her history;:and 
that she shall admit it is primarily all that is asked of her. How even 
the most Christian motives may go awry, yesterday as to-day, is 
shown in the episode of Matthew Hopkins of Manningtree, who made 
an extremely ‘good thing’ out of witch-hunting; and again in a 
twentieth-century parish meeting, reduced to considering, in despera- 
tion at its empty pews, outrageous, popular stunts ‘to get the people 
into our churches’. 


Sweet, was Christ crucified to create this chat? 
some other, less notable, sacrifice might have served, 


is the Accuser’s heartwrung comment to Chelmsford, Yet the 
initial, underlying motive was, in both instances, good; and it is the 
basic Christian vitality, the belief in the power of inherent goodness 
in the long run to overcome evil, which figures so prominently in 
all Charles Williams’s work, that accounts for much of the inspiring, 
and indeed exciting on which the play reveals. The battle is 
never entirely lost. As St Cedd affirms, in defence of Chelmsford’s 
claim to have kept the faith, 


It is so; since God let his heavenly wit 

dwell on earth, hell has never quite 

battened the hatches down to make all tight 

and the sentries set where its ship floats on the sea. 
Hell has met always with windy weather. 


Limitations of space allow only a bare indication of some of the 
episodes on which Chelmsford’s case is judged: the martyrdom of 
St Osyth, John Ball and the Peasants’ Rising, King Coel of Col- 
chester (‘Old King Cole’ in person) and his daughter Helena who, 
according to certain legends, married Constantius and becam¢ the 
mother of Constantine the Great; Thomas Ken preaching to his 
parishioners, 
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The proof of the quality of any play about the Christian Church 
lies in its power to awaken the conscience and to cause heart- 
searching after a oneness in fellowship the reality of which is all too 
easily forgotten. To bring Christians to remember and pray for one 
another is one of the outstanding uses to which Charles Williams put 
his gifts as a writer. He did it in a geographical framework, across 
imaginary seas, in The House of the Octopus; he does it by ranging 
back and forth through the centuries in this present play. No episode 
in it is so provocative of shame as that of the sixteenth-century 
martyrs, whether they fought for the Rites on the one hand, or for the 
English Bible on the other. What thought do most of us give, we 
are left asking, to the fact that the sixteenth-century common man 
died for the English Bible? 


MARGARET SINCLAIR 
LONDON 


PALESTINE’S SOBERING ECONOMIC REALITIES 


PALESTINE: PROBLEM AND PROMISE, AN Economic Stupy. By Rosert R. 


NaTHAN, Oscar Gass and DANIEL CREAMER. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press. $5.00. 1946. 


pgp tarp has been the subject of so much tendencious pro- 

paganda and speculative prophecy that it is refreshing to turn 
to this solid work on the economic realities, prepared for the American 
Palestine Institute by competent economists under the direction 
of Mr Robert R. Nathan, a former Deputy Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. Though this study is based on 
the doubtful premise that solely economic and not political con- 
siderations will be accepted as the measure of future immigration 
into Palestine, it does succeed in providing a candid and detailed 
examination of current economic conditions and ventures to forecast 
just what the economic future would be in the next decade under 
varying rates of immigration. The naive notion that Palestine could 
in a relatively short time absorb several millions of Jewish immigrants 
is calmly set aside; as is also the thought that the Arabs would be 
content to abandon Palestine to the Jews. The judgment is given 
that, while proper development of the country would enable it to 
receive some 615,000 immigrants in the next ten years, this figure 
might under very favourable conditions be pushed as high as 
1,125,000. It is noted that the rate of natural increase among the 
Arabs is so high that under the former figure the Jews would remain 
but 43°5 per cent of the population at the end of the decade, though 
under the latter figure they would become 51 per cent. The grounds 
upon which this judgment is based are given in great detail from a 
mass of economic material supplied by Government, the Jewish 
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Agency, private studies and the authors’ own investigations carried 
out on the spot. The book surveys the natural resources of the 
country, the current economic activities of the Jews and the Arabs 
and the agricultural and industrial prospects in the next decade. It 
gives much space to the construction requirements demanded by 
such huge immigration, and to the capital costs, and stresses the 
crucial réle of Government. 

Unlike many who write on Jewish affairs in Palestine, the authors 
are not disposed to underestimate the genuineness or the vigour of 
Arab opposition to Jewish expansion; but they stress the urgency, 
as a means of securing that internal peace without which any Jewish 
economic expansion would be radically curtailed, of incorporating 
the Arab majority as beneficiaries of any development schemes, so 
that they too may enjoy a higher standard of living and the cultural 
and economic gap between the two now rival communities be 
gradually closed. 

Yet just because the major part of the book is concerned with 
what Jews have done or could do, one is left with the impression that 
the Arabs and their viewpoint have been almost left out of account 
in the far-reaching schemes which are to be worked out in their 
country. This is not altogether true, for the careful reader will find 
in the copious array of factual material significant information about 
the Arabs’ economic position in the country, though its political 
significance is not stressed. Thus it is pointed out that the rate of 
natural increase of the Arabs is so high that they will continue to 
outstrip all but the maximum possible Jewish immigration, so that 
their stake in the country will always remain a dente one. The 
Arabs are the great agricultural producers of the country, in both 
cereals and vegetables, being responsible for 70 per cent of the 
agricultural output; they initiated and still control practically 
50 per cent of the citrus industry which before the war was Palestine’s 
only important export; they play a very large part in internal trade 
and a not insignificant one in industry and construction. Though 
much is said of improving and modernizing Arab agriculture, 
especially by more intensive cultivation, it is conceded that in the 
opinion of experts the Arab plough, the Arab farm animals and the 
Arab rotation of crops are well adapted to his soil and climate and 
secure about as economical and abundant a crop as can be expected. 
When, however, it comes to discussing the Palestinian native, he is 
all too casually confused with the traditional Bedouin of the desert, 
with whom he has so little in common in manner of life or even 
blood. Furthermore, neither the progress of the Arab in adjusting 
himself to modern conditions nor the rapid development of an 
educated middle class is given due weight. Yet it is just these 
factors which lend significance to the political problems associated 
with Palestine and sharpen the opposition to any scheme which 
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aims at the building up of a Jewish majority there, with its implica- 
tion of a Jewish State. Thus the internal peace which the authors 
postulate as an essential condition of large-scale Jewish development 
seems the more remote. 

Having said this, one can recommend the book as providing an 
abundant array of information on almost every phase of Palestine’s 
economic life. Illuminating and critical comments assess the value 
of the material. An unavoidable blemish is the relative paucity of 
information about the Arab economy as compared with the quantity 
of information on that of the Jews. This is because the Jewish 
authorities have been busy for years in making the most detailed 
study of their life in Palestine. 

The picture of Palestine’s current economic life which emerges 
gives full credit to the Jews for what they have accomplished in the 
last quarter-century, but indicates many weaknesses and correctly 
deflates the optimism nourished by the war boom. This done, the 
authors turn to the future and try to forecast what could be achieved 
if the natural resources of the small country were more adequately 
developed. They discount the importance of agriculture as a means 
of livelihood for possible immigrants, utter a warning against the 
dangers of relying too much on construction to absorb the forth- 
coming immigrants and stress the need for industrialization. But as 
Palestine itself must always remain a small consuming market, they 
investigate the possibility of developing an export trade for certain 
carefully selected types of goods, which may hope to compete 
successfully with the products of the stronger and more skilled 
manufacturing countries. In this connexion they warn us that 
Palestine’s war-inflated wage scale is too high and that large-scale 
immigration can only be encouraged at the cost of a static or even 
declining standard of living among Jews and a rising one for Arabs. 
One feels, however, that in discussing the natural market for Pales- 
tine manufactures in the Middle East, the authors do not give 
sufficient weight to political considerations: any solution of Palestine’s 
political problems unsatisfactory to the neighbouring Arab states 
would tend to curtail the availability of these markets for Jewish- 
made goods. 

The cost of immigration will be high. Few of the new immigrants 
will come with the capital brought by the refugees from pre-war 
Germany. The authors estimate that the introduction of 615,000 
Jewish immigrants in the next decade would require some 
£473,000,000 of capital expenditure apart from the sum needed to 
buy land. And if immigration went up to 1,125,000 in the decade, 
the capital demanded would rise to something like £673,000,000. 
As such sums are beyond the resources of the Jews or of the Govern- 
ment in Palestine or of the well-known generosity of Jews abroad, 
help would have to be secured from reparations paid by Germany to 
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Jews or more probably from loans by international bodies or by the 
United States Government agencies. 

The value of this careful study is not so much that it suggests 
that under very favourable economic and political conditions a 
million more Jews could be accommodated in Palestine in the next 
decade, as that it blights quite effectively the fundamental political 
aspirations of Zionism and negatives the hope of those who have 
thought that Palestine could supply a permanent solution of the 
wall Jewish problem. For that problem consists not merely in 
providing a refuge for some currently displaced persons, but in 
rectifying the relations of Jews at large with their neighbours. If 
only a million or so Jews can hope in the next decade to go to 
Palestine, then go per cent of the Jews will of necessity remain in 
the Diaspora. This means that the world at large must get down to 
the laborious task of living on decent, mutually satisfactory terms 
with their fellow-nationals of Jewish faith, for short of a new out- 
burst of Nazi-like barbarity the Jews will remain and multiply in 
the countries where they now live. Modern civilization, Christianity 
and Judaism are all alike challenged to solve this problem without 
the hope that Jewish settlement in Palestine will offer an easy -way 
out. Palestine offers no solution of the numerical aspect of the world 
Jewish problem. 

Political Zionists must give up their cherished dream of making 
Palestine into a Jewish State. This weighty study shows that even 
if conditions were so favourable that 1,125,000 Jews could go there 
in the next ten years, they would, owing to Arab fecundity, amount 
to but 51 per cent of the population. Even this small majority could 
only be maintained by continued immigration, against which the 
upper limit of the economic absorptive capacity of the country would 
begin to operate. Here is no solid basis, in view of Arab political 
feeling, for a stable Jewish state. A small Jewish state in a partitioned 
Palestine might, it is true, have more political stability, but it would 
be even more limited in absorptive capacity. 

The fading of the dream of a Jewish State is not to be regretted 
by Jews: for its existence would only tend to retard the integration 
into the life of their respective countries of that go per cent of the 
poner of Jewish faith which must inevitably remain outside Palestine. 

or the existence of a Jewish State with political representation of 
Jews as such in the chancelleries of the world would tend to ex- 
aggerate in the public mind the fallacious idea that the Jews are 
really a nation apart, an alien people with other national loyalties who 
are a ‘homeless’ people unless in Palestine. A Jewish State in 
Palestine would tend to augment the very anti-Semitism which it 
was designed to remedy. 


CHARLES 'T. BRIDGEMAN 
New York, N.Y. 
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ETHIOPIA TO-DAY 


ETHIOPIA UNDER HAILE Sevassi£. By CHRISTINE SANDFORD. Illustrated. 
London: Dent. ros. 6d. 1946. 


wes book, inspired as it is by a love of Ethiopia and its people, 

will be widely acclaimed, not least by missionaries who have 
served in Ethiopia and who regard the author and her husband, in 
the endless difficulties and hardships which they endured since 
their arrival in the country in the a nineteen-twenties, as fellow- 
missionaries in more ways than one. 

The book meets a long-felt need: it can be put as a text-book into 
the hands of missionary candidates wishing to serve in Ethiopia 
and needing to know something of the country and the people before- 
hand ae they should study the ancient history of Ethiopia 
as well, for it will help them to understand a great deal more). 
For the recent period dealt with in this book, nobody is better quali- 
fied than Mrs Sandford to tell us what happened, for with her brave 
husband she lived through the deliverance and upbuilding of the 
country after the end of the first world war. A more accurate and 
sympathetically written account it would be hard to find. 

n a few points of detail, we missionaries who have lived in 
various parts of Ethiopia might differ from her: as to translations 
of the Bible into Amharic, for instance, we know that there have 
been at least two before the ‘Hailé Selassié Bible’, as it is called, 
and one gathers from competent Ethiopian critics that this last 
is not regarded as the best. It may, however, become a blessing to 
the priests, who have more faith in it than in former translations. 
As the reviewer understands it, it may be compared with the rela- 
tionship of the Vulgata to the translation made by Martin Luther 
into German. The Vulgata, like the Hailé Selassi¢ Bible, was made 
to suit the clergy and their beliefs on certain points. 

As Mrs Sandford points out, the laws of Ethiopia always had 
a fine traditional foundation: the laws of Moses as well as the Roman 
Canon laws of Constantine. But it should be emphasized again 
that, if we really want to understand the Ethiopians and do them 
and their Church justice, we must study their ancient history. We 
are apt to call them ignorant and fanatic, when they do not want 
to accept new teaching and other innovations. We shall become 
more lenient and less harsh in our judgment of them when we know 
how many Ethiopians became martyrs because of new doctrines and 
false teachers, and how many of them gave their lives for their 
faith. Their wars against Islam in the period 1400-1600 did much 
to retard the spread of that religion. 

Christign missions, and especially the Swedish Evangelical 
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Mission, have occupied a unique position in Ethiopia, as will be 
seen in the references on pages 63-8, though Lakamte, one of the 
oldest mission centres, is forgotten. The Emperor encouraged with 
his interest and assistance the medical and educational help offered 
to his people by missions; and if we missionaries got into difficulties 
he always helped us out, for which we owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Hailé Selassié I has always been a man of peace, and lenient 
towards his enemies almost to the point of its being a weakness. 
He is also a very humble Christian. He had a persistent belief that 
God had put him on Ethiopia’s throne; and when it had been taken 
from him, he believed as strongly that God would give it back to 
him in His own time. And God did not fail him. As a statesman the 
Emperor has shown himself one of the best in recent times. 

This book reveals the remarkable progress made in Ethiopia 
during the years 1919 to 1936 and, as the reviewer can witness, 
since the Emperor’s return from exile. As the Emperor has pointed 
out in his book, J Accuse, Ethiopia has had to advance at tremendous 
speed from the age and ways of the patriarchs to the times of the 
aeroplane and the radio, and one sympathizes with him in his wish 
that his people had been allowed to seek its own paths forward, 
on its bare feet, as he puts it. But as matters have turned out, God 
has used the evil done by the enemy in many ways for good, in 
breaking down old customs and opposition; and it is inspiring to 
see how God can turn everything to serve His purpose and to the 
furthering of His kingdom. Soli Deo Gloria! 


Gust1 SODERSTROM 
STOCKHOLM 


CHINESE FAMILY LIFE 


CHINESE FaMILy AND Society. By Oxtca Lanc. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $4.00. 1946. London: Oxford University Press. 
228. 1947. 


HIS comprehensive study of Chinese family life comprises a 
scholarly review of the literature on the subject, amplified 

by information gathered during two years of first-hand investigation. 
The book’s format and type, as well as the style of writing, make 
it a most readable reference book on the structure, customs and 
trends in family life as it relates to society. The study undertaken 
is on a scale that has not been attempted since D. H. Kulp’s Country 
Life in South China appeared in 1925, and it is more comprehensive 
in scope than the earlier book. A unique feature is the use of pictures 
from ancient and modern Chinese fiction as evidence of the con- 
ditions in the family at any certain period. The pictures in fiction 
concerning the modern family are checked against the sociological 
studies available and against the records in the author’s findings. 
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The studies were made during the years 1936-1937, just preceding 
the outbreak of war in China. 

’ A book of 395 pages, it is divided into two parts with an appendix. 
Part I, “The Barnily in Old China’, includes chapters on state and 
society; functions and structure of the family; relationships within 
the family; love, marriage, divorce; women in the family and society 
of old China; family and society. It provides an excellent com- 
pendium of the time-honoured background of customs, attitudes 
and behaviour which continue into the changing family life of the 
present. “The New and the Old World in China are not separated 
by an impenetrable wall’, writes the author, as she discusses the 
modern public opinion against concubines and the factors which 
contribute to the continuation of the practice. Part II, “The Family 
in Contemporary China’, is composed of sixteen chapters, the first 
four covering the sociological and environmental factors which are 
under attack as the result of a western type of education and in- 
dustrialization. Some chapters, which are largely definitive, such as 
“The Type and Size of the Family’, ‘Extended Kinship’ and “The 
Clan’, will prove of special interest to sociologists. Among further 
chapters are those which discuss love and marriage in contemporary 
China, family co-operation, husband and wife, old men and women, 
children, Chinese youth. These are live chapters, well illustrated 
from recent studies and from the author’s research. The appendix 
assembles a valuable collection of reference material, which includes 
the dynasties of China with corresponding dates on the western 
calendar, tables of findings from the author’s investigations, and 
reference notes on each chapter. 

The author includes in her sources of investigation high school 
and university students in many parts of the country, men and women 
in industrial life in Tienstin, Wusih and Shanghai, records from the 
social service department of the Peking Union Medical College 
Hospital, interviews from various social classes and age groups in 
Peking and a survey of the life of clans in Fukien and Kwangtung. 
The investigation relies disproportionately on students, industrialists 
and city people as compared with the less readily available rural 
people, not only in actual numbers but even more so when the total 
population is considered. An excellent analysis of husband and 
wife relations is profusely illustrated from students and industrialists, 
with less information from rural families. Sex irregularities are high- 
lighted from the larger samples of the smaller industrial group living 
away from home under crowded conditions, with an inadequate 
balance from the larger numbers of rural families. The very signi- 
ficant chapter on Chinese youth is largely composed of replies from 
students. 

This disproportionate attention to the industrial and student 
group does not, however, detract from the value of the work as a 
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whole, since the author’s aim is to deal with changing conditions, 
in which students exercise an influence out of all proportion to their 
actual numbers, and in which the Chinese nation’s striving towards 
industrialization is marked. Everyone tends, moreover, to bring to 
his writing his own background and convictions. The author assumes, 
for instance, that all movement in China towards a western, romantic 
type of marriage is desirable, taking no apparent account of the 
widespread disintegration of family life in western nations or of its 
effect on society. Some values inherent in Chinese family life have 
not been treated here. Where parents take responsibility for the 
marriage of all boys and girls, and children have security when 
they come into families who want them and whose wide kinship 
group cares for them, values are apparent which are being sought in 
the western world. 

This remarkable book on changing family life will provide an 
excellent basis for studies of the past ten years, where the greatest 
change of all history has come to Chinese family life. 


IrMA HIGHBAUGH 
SHANGHAI 





“THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE’ 


ANGOLA, coracAo Do Império. By A. C. VALpEz THOMAz pos SANTOS. 
Lisbon: Agéncia Geral das Colonias. 20 escudos. 1945. 


6 lens” Portuguese Empire and influence touch the five continents: 

Europe through the motherland; Asia through Géa and Diu 
in India and Macau in China; Australia through Timor; Africa 
through Mozambique, Angola, Cabo Verde, Guinea and the Islands; 
the Americas through Brazil, a daughter nation. 


Angola in this book is called ‘the heart of the —¢ a not 


inapt term, geographically, politically or strategically. Angola with 
its thousand miles of coastline equals the combined areas of Portugal, 
Spain, France and Belgium or, as the Portuguese are fond of saying, 
it is fifteen times bigger than Portugal itself. In this area of 523,295 
square miles about four million inhabitants dwell, nearly all Bantu, 
speaking seventy different dialects or languages. 

The writer of this volume spent some years in Angola and can 
claim a hearing. He has been acridly criticized for geographical 
and other similar errors and his critics seek thereby to discount the 
general tenor of his book. Nevertheless it is a book to be pondered 
containing, in addition to much statistical matter and deductions 
therefrom, matter of import and warning to those who regard 
Angola simply as a rich prize to be gained by oversea capital. 

Of special interest to readers of this Review are the author’s 
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observations in regard to non-Roman Catholic missions. To offset 
the acknowledged influence of these missions there is a campaign 
which seeks to emphasize what is called the ‘denationalizing’ influence 
of these missions. (‘Denationalizing’ does not mean ‘detribalizing’, 
but the non-assimilation of everything and everybody to Portuguese 
ideals and methods.) The author states on pages 92-3: 


In the Protestant missions, along with the teaching of religious doctrines, 
a meritorious work of medical assistance is given in hospitals specially built 
for that purpose, directed by doctors of great ability. European and African 
enfermeiros visit the nearby villages ministering elements of hygiene. 

The Protestant missions have been, and even to-day are, accused of 
promoting the denationalization of the natives among whom they exercise 
their religious influence. If this danger ever existed, which is by no means 
proven, at the present time there are no reasons which permit us to suspect 
that this is still maintained. 

The English, American or Canadian missionaries who direct the Angola 
Protestant missions, are for the most part old colonists counting twenty 
years or more of residence in the Colony. Many of them have made Angola 
their country, where they expect to end their days, others, keeping the hope 
that they may be able to return to their native land, are so affected by Portu- 
guese influence that they could not by any means be the agents of de- 
nationalizing the natives. 


In different places the author bears testimony to the unique 
influence of caeitieael Catholic missions. Their converts according 
to the Government Census of 1940 number 286,182. On page 81 he 
singles out their converts as being specially careful in the houses they 
build, the clothes they wear and in their general bearing. 

The publication of such a volume under the auspices of the 
Colonial Office in Lisbon has significance for the future. 


Joun 'T. TuckKER 
ANGOLA 





THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN LEPER SETTLEMENT 


Can Guosts ArIsE? THE ANSWER OF ITU. By A. B. Macpona.p. Edin- 
burgh: The Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 1946. 


FEW people realize that Psalm Lxxxvill was almost undoubtedl 
writien by a leper. It contains, in fact, a vivid picture of suc 
an outcast’s living death. The title of Dr Macdonald’s book is taken 
from Moffatt’s translation of ‘Rephaim’ in verse 11. ‘To anyone who 
has seen the difference between the lazarettos of only thirty years or 
so ago and the cheerful leper settlements of to-day, the answer is 
undoubtedly ‘yes’. As far as Africa is concerned, this is very largely 
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due to the example set by the Church of Scotland mission, whose 
pioneer work under the direction of Dr A. B. Macdonald, the Super- 
intendent of their hospital at Itu, near Calibar, was quickly followed 
by Methodists, Anglicans, Baptists, Roman Catholics and other 
denominations, and later by the Government. But in honouring all 
these, one must not forget still earlier pioneers elsewhere who had 
not the advantage of Sir Leonard Rogers’ discovery of the proper 
use of hydnocarpus oil in the treatment of leprosy—T ravers of Kuala 
Lumpur and Damien of Molokai—to mention but two. 

is half-crown book is fascinating reading and its forty-five 
excellent photographs enable the reader to visualize the surroundings 
and environment in which this large community is quartered. 
Imagine an African town of well over three thousand inhabitants 
with farms and other enterprises covering four square miles—but a 
good deal better run than most Native villages—with its own Chief 
and police, post office, electricity, water supply, church, schools, 
communal kitchen, hospital, workshop, laboratory, boy scouts, 
girl guides, shops, lending library and everything else which goes 
toward the making of a model village, and you have the Itu Leper 
Settlement. Except that all its inhabitants are lepers, there is nothing 
but its all-round superiority to distinguish it from any other large 
village or town. And it is not a home for the dying where escape 
from imprisonment is hopeless—nor does the health of the patients 
‘pine away under their trouble’ while ‘darkness is their one com- 
panion’. On the contrary, hope takes the place of despair and there 
is great rejoicing on Discharge Day when numbers pass out officially 
certified as ‘Symptom Free’. 

The cure of leprosy is still in its infancy, but Dr Macdonald is 
probably over-cautious when he claims only a 21 per cent of dis- 
charges to admission, for he will not count those who leave of their 
own accord, much improved but not officially certified. As time goes 
on, more and more lepers will apply for treatment while still in the 
early mee of the disease and then the cures will go up by leaps and 
bounds. Too many advanced cases, alas, still come in enfeebled by 
age and undermined by years of malnutrition and for them there is 
little hope; but as the news is noised abroad of recoveries and the 
return to their relatives of those accounted dead, there is no reason 
why, in a generation or two, leprosy should not be stamped out in 
places where such colonies as Itu, Uzuakili, Oji River, Ngomahuru, 
Botsabelo, Kumi and others set the example. 

If this brief notice of Dr Macdonald’s book has whetted the 
reader’s appetite to buy it, its purpose will not have been in vain, 
and he can be assured that his half-crown will have been well spent. 


A. D. Power 
LONDON 
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NARCOTICS AND DRUGS 


NaRcoTics AND Druc AppIcTION. By EricH Hesse. Translated by FRANK 
Gaynor. New York: Philosophical Library. $3.75. 1946. 


OCTORS and administrators whose duties relate them to 
Asia and Africa should keep this scholarly book of reference 
beside them. As is appropriate, it begins with opium, its history, 
geography, consumption and regulation, and gives a stimulating 
account of these aspects of the issue. There is no room in the book 
for the poetry and literature of opium; though every language of the 
world of literature, Persian, Chinese, Greek, as well as the modern 
European languages, makes the story more vivid through a compelling 
poem or oer. 

The reader will find points of disagreement. Thus, have we 
scientific evidence, or merely hearsay, for the statement that ‘the 
brains of the people of Eastern Asia are far more sensitive to the 
distillation products of opium than are the brains of Europeans’? 
As for comparisons, moreover, it would be hard to prove that ‘there 
are 40,000,000 opium smokers in China’. The effects of chronic 
poisoning are clearly set forth, including ‘an egocentric attitude, 
demoralization, and incontrollable yearning for the poison’. If a cure 
is attempted, the patient ‘makes a dejected, mistrustful, emaciated 
impression’. Continuing, we read a correct description of the 

sychological effects, on which, as the recent war showed us, the 
a renee forces counted as an ally in overcoming China. 

An unusual chapter is the one dealing with the pharmaceutical 
opiates, the number of which increases apace, and the danger from 
which we are only beginning to recognize. Some of them do not 
— euphoria, and are not, for this reason, subject to the Opiates 

aw in some countries. It is an interesting observation that the 
euphorizing effect of the opium molecule has not been eliminated 
while preserving the analgesic effect. Herein lies the danger of 
habit-forming. 

Turning next to coca leaves and cocaine, the author gives a 
vivid description of the effect of coca~-chewing among the Indians of 
Latin America, ‘. . . incredible hardships which the natives can easily 
tolerate if they are only given a sufficient quantity of coca, some of 
which they chew several times a day’. It is no wonder that in view 
of such effects these primitive sonal see in the coca plant the gift 
of a superhuman, in fact of a divine, power, and that the leaves play 
a special part in their religious rites. ‘The history of cocaine addiction 
in India shows how the habit spread. First used as a headache 
remedy, it next became an aphrodisiac; soon it was chewed with 
betel nut and, in time, became habit-forming. In North India, the 
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habit spread along the main railway trade routes, while along the 
branch lines the towns tended to escape the ravages of the drug. 

The cheapest narcotic in the tropics is said to be Indian Teneo. 
At least five hundred years before the Christian era, Herodotus 
described it; and Schmiedeberg is inclined to believe that the 
narcotic used by Helen on Telemachos, after she got back to her 
home in Sparta, was hemp. So, too, it is entirely possible that the 
Chinese physician, Pien Ch’iao, about 500 B.c., used hemp in inducing 
narcosis. 

The descriptions of the purine drugs, coffee, tea, maté, guarana, 
cola and theobromine, are important, and should not be overlooked. 
So, too, the account of betel-chewing, which has been popular in 
India for fifteen hundred years at least, is something with which 
every student and worker in India should be familiar. 

This whole book makes one grateful that the issue of drug 
addiction and drug control has finally arrested the attention of the 
United Nations. 


Epwarp H. Hume 


New York, N.Y. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE first eight articles in this issue of the Review were written in 
ous for the meeting of the Committee of the International 

issionary Council in July next. They are by: The Rev. Kwan Sik 
Kim, Chairman of the recently reconstituted National Christian 
Council of Korea; Bishop W. Y. Cuen, Methodist Bishop in Szechwan 
and until recently General Secretary of the National Christian 
* Council of China; the Rev. W. M. Watt, Ph.D, of the Jerusalem and 

the East Mission, recently appointed Lecturer in Arabic in the 
University of Edinburgh; Professor G. BAkz-Camarco, Ph.D, Presi- 
dent of the Concilio Nacional Evangelico de Mexico; R. B. MANIKAM, 
Ph.D, Secretary of the National Christian Council of India; Miss 
MarcGaret Wrons, Secretary of the International Committee of 
Christian Literature for Africa; Pau. B. ANDERSON, of the U.S.A, 
Secretary of the International Committee of Y.M.C.A.s of the U.S.A. 
and Canada; KENNETH S. Latourette, LL.D, D.D, Ph.D, Professor 
of Missions and Oriental History, Yale University, and Editorial 
Correspondent for America to this Review. 





WILLIAM H. NEWELL, of Victoria University College, Wellington, 


New Zealand, is at present reading social anthropology at Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 


The Rev. Lynpon Harrigs, formerly in Tanganyika with the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, is now at Nyeri, Kenya, 


where he is engaged on linguistic research and is serving as honorary 
chaplain. 





Reviews of books are by: KENNETH G. Gruss, C.M.G, President 
of the Church Missionary Society and Director of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs; the Rev. W. BUsINc, 
pastor of the German Lutheran Church, London, and Secretary of 
the Church of England Committee for non-Aryan Christians; the 
Rev. JoHN Ritcuik, Secretary of the Upper Andes Region of the 
American Bible Society; the Rev. E. F. F. Bisop, of the Newman 
School of Missions, Thabor, Jerusalem, now on the staff of the 
Kennedy School of Missions in a temporary capacity; the Rev. 
W. J. BRADNOCK, at work at Agra, N. India, with the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society; the Rev. C. S. Mirrorp, India Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society; the Rev. H. C. Lerever, Ph.D, a 
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missionary with the London Missionary Society in South India, 
at present Acting Secretary for India; the Rev. Marcus Warp, 
of the Methodist Missionary Society, on the staff of Union Theo- 
logical College, Bangalore; J. MERLE Davis, until recently Director 
of the International Missionary Council’s Department of Social and 
Economic Research and Counsel; the Rev. T. CuLLEN Younc, 
formerly Secretary of the United Society for Christian Literature; 
the Ven. CHARLES T. BRIDGEMAN, of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U.S.A, recently returned from long service in Palestine; Mrs 
Gust! S6pERSTROM, for many years in Ethiopia with the Evangeliska 
Fosterlandsstiftelsen; the Rev. JoHn T. Tucker, D.D, of the 
United Church of Canada, and Secretary of the Alianga Evangélica 
de Angola; Dr Irma HiGHBAUGH, at work in China with the Methodist 
Church (U.S.A.), especially in connexion with the National Christian 
Council programme on christianizing the home and family life; 
A. D. Power, a member of the General Committee of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association; E. H. Hume, M.D, formerly 
Secretary of the Christian Medical Council of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 





The Editors wish to express their warmest thanks to subscribers 
who have kindly offered them back numbers of the Review for the 
war years, and to many of them for forwarding these copies direct 
to addresses in Germany, China, Indonesia and other countries 
where they were in urgent demand. 


The attention of readers is drawn to the following appeal: 

An effort is being made to establish in Cambridge a photographic 
record for use in illustrating the History and Comparative Study of 
Religions. Any persons, especially those returning from the services 
or from the mission field, who may have in their possession photo- 
graphic — of religious buildings or ceremonies (whether Christian 
or non-Christian), are invited to send contributions of spare copies, 
to be incorporated in this collection. Such contributions will be most 
gratefully received, and will be carefully filed and preserved, with 
the names of the donors duly recorded. They should “ sent to: 


The Rev. Dr Bouquet, Gilling House, Madingley Road, Cam- 
bridge, England. 


He will also be glad to be allowed to register the whereabouts of 
par i as films dealing with the same subjects, especially if in 
private hands. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edin- 
burgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), DrW. F. Dankbaar (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. 
Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), 
Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 
(Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 312. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





PAGE 

I. History . . . - 303| VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICA- 
II. MissionaRy BioGRAPHY . 304 TIONS OF MISSIONARIES . 310 
III. Tae Orpen Cuuncuns fae ow VIII. Missionary Meruops - 310 
FU. See Esse op cen You IX. THe Youncer CuHurRcHES . 311 

CHURCHES ; ; + 305 X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND 
Japan, 305 ; Korea, 305; China, 305; South- UNITY : A 3 « 1982 

East Asia, 306; India, Burma and Ceylon, : 
306; Near East and North Africa, 306 ; Africa XI. Commer epee olga as 

General, 307; E. and Central Africa, 307 ; + 


South Africa, 307; W. Africa, 308 ; America 
and the West Indies, 308; the Pacific, 309 ; 
the Jews, 309 ; Fields General, 309. 


V. Works oF REFERENCE . o -§%° 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MIssIONs ; R 524rQze 
1. History 


CHRISTIAN WorLD Mission. Edited by 
William K. Anderson. x+275 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Commission on 
Ministerial Training, the Methodist 
Church. $1 and $2. 1946. 164. 

A symposium, in three main divisions : 
the background, the panorama after World 
War II, and modern methods and objec- 
tives, 


Religions of China, 311; India, 311; Judaism, 
311; Islam, 311 ; General, 311. 


XII. Sociat aND Po.rricaL RgLa- 


TIONS OF MISSIONS . s 312 
XIII. HorTatory AND PRACTICAL . 312 
XIV. New Macazines ° a ae 


IcELANDIC CHuRCH SaGa. John C. F. 
Hood. xii+241 pp. Illus. Map. 
London: S.P.C.K. 16s. 1946. 165. 

A review is in preparation. 

PERSONAL QUESTIONINGS OF A FOREIGN 
Missions Entuusiast. Garfield Williams. 
120 pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
38. 6d. 1946. 166. 

Personal recollections of modern mission- 
ary developments, based on the ‘ Godfrey 











Day Memorial Lectures’ delivered in 
Dublin by the author. 
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JUDGEMENT AT CHELMSFORD. Charles 
Williams. 93 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 1946. 167. 


See review, p. 287. 


Atzoo Wigs HET Woorp. J. H. Bavinck. 
236 pp. Baarn: Bosch en Keuning. 
Second edition, 1946. 168. 

The expansion of Christianity in the days 
of St i 

ZENDING IN EEN WERELD IN Noop. J. H. 
Bavinck. 228 pp. Wageningen : Zomer 
en Keuning. f.4.90. Second edition, 
1946. 169. 

Missions in ancient and modern times. 


History of Missionary Societies 


AncoLa Now. Kenneth J. Beaton. 64 pp. 
Illus. ‘Toronto: Committee on Mis- 
sionary Education, United Church of 
Canada. 20 cents. 1946. 170. 

The programme and prospects of the 
West Africa Mission of the United Church 
of Canada. 

SvENSKA KyrRKANS MIssION—VAD DEN AR 
OCH VAD DEN G6r. Gunnar Dahlquist. 
63 pp. Uppsala: Svenska Kyrkans 
Missionsstyrelse. Kr.o.50. 1945. I7I. 

The Church of Sweden Mission—and its 
work. 

+SvENSKA PINGSTMISSIONEN I SYDAMERIKA. 
Samuel Nystrém. SMT, 1946 (4), 
216-23. 172. 

tEcepE—InsTITUTTET—ET Norsk Mius- 
JONSTILTAK. The Egede Institute—a 
Norwegian mission undertaking. O. G. 
Myklebust. SMT, 1946 (3), 152-9 
173. 


ll. Missionary Biography 
Foot oF Love: THE Lire oF RAMON 
LuLt. E. Allison Peers. 127 pp. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 6s. 1946. 174. 
A review is in preparation. 


Currir OF CHISSAMBA. J. T. Tucker. 
vii+180 pp. End Paper Maps. 
Toronto: United Church of Canada. 
$1. 1946. 175. 


The biography of an outstanding mission- 
ary pioneer in Angola. 


ill. The Older Churches 


Tue REBIRTH OF THE GERMAN CHURCH. 


Stewart W. Herman. xix+297 pp. 
New York: Harper. $2.50. ndon : 
S.C.M. Press. 1os.6d. 1946. 176. 


See review, p. 264. 
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THE TASK OF THE CHURCHES IN GERMANY : 
BEING A REPORT FROM A DELEGATION 
OF BRITISH CHURCHMEN AFTER A VISIT 
TO THE British ZONE OCTOBER 16TH- 
30TH 1946, PRESENTED TO THE CONTROL 
OFFICE FOR GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
24 pp. London: S.P.C.K. and The 
Sword of the Spirit. 6d. 1947. 177. 

Discusses the background, the religious 
situation and some vital issues, and offers 
urgent recommendations. 


FEATURES OF THE ABYSSINIAN CHURCH. 
Douglas O’Hanlon. xi+72 pp. Lon- 
don: S.P.C.K. 2s. 1946. 178. 

Brief but revealing study of a church on 
which little material is available. 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR CULTURE. Edited 
by Clarence Tucker Craig. xiv +205 pp. 
HE CHURCH AND ORGANIZED MOvVvE- 
MENTS. Randolph Crump Miller. 
xvit+255 pp. THE GOSPEL, THE 
CHURCH AND THE Wor.tp. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. xvi+229 pp. To- 
WARD WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIANITY. 
O. Frederick Nolde. xviii+263 pp. 
New York: Harper. $1.50 each or 
$5 aset. 1946. 179. 

The ‘Interseminary Series’, presenting 
the task, the message and the nature of the 
Church as conceived by contemporary 
Christian thinking in America. 

THE MAN WHO MADE A SCHOOL. Geoffrey 
Hoyland. 103 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 4s.6d. 1946. 180. 

A study of Thring of Uppingham and of 
the building up of a Christian tradition in a 
school. 

Buiack Cuwatrets. The story of the 
Australian Aborigines. Geoffrey Par- 


sons. 55 pp. London: National 
gas for Civil Liberties. 1s. 1947. 
r8r. 


The past history, the contemporary pro- 
blem and an appeal for an all-Australia 
concern for it. 

EUROPEAN POPULATION TRANSFERS : 1939- 
1945. Joseph B. Schechtman. xi+ 
532 pp. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $5. 1946. 782. 

Removal and resettlement of German 
ethnic minorities during and after the war. 


¢L’Aucam Encacfe pans L’UNIversiT&. 
Albert Hublou, S.J. Revue de l’Aucam 
(Louvain), 1946 (Nov.), 7-19. 183. 

+TOwARDS THE CONVERSION OF FRANCE. 
Montgomery Belgion. Theology (Lon- 
don), 1947 (Jan.), 2-9. 184. 

+THe CuHurcH IN THE SLav Wor _p. 
Paul B. Anderson. IRM, 1947 (Apr.), 
191-205. 185, 
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THE CHURCH IN THE .ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Wor.p. Kenneth S. Latourette. IRM, 
1947 (Apr.), 232-52. 186. 

+THE TEACHING OF DocTRINE IN SECOND- 
ARY ScHoots. W. Backhouse. 
Church Quarterly Review (London), 
1946 (Oct.—Dec.), 33-44. 187. 

tAsiatTics in Canapa. H. F. 
PA, 1946 (Dec.), 402-8. 188. 

See also 264 (Life of George Washington 
Carver); 288 (Foreign Missions Con- 
ference Report). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 


Angus. 


Churches 
Japan 
JAPAN, PasT AND PreEsENT. Edwin O. 
Reischauer. xiit+19g2+xiv pp. New 
York: Knopf. $2. 1946. 189. 


Brief but stimulating interpretation, em- 
phasizing social institutions and decisive 
cultural revolutions which have shaped the 
nation’s civilization. 

JaPAN—THE PAsT AND THE FUTURE. 
C. Kenneth Sansbury. 16 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 6d. 1946. 190. 

An analysis of past influences and ideals 
in relation to the nation’s present task and 
to the réle of the Christian Church. 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE SworD. 
PATTERNS OF JAPANESE CULTURE. Ruth 
Benedict. 324 pp. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 1946. 197. 

The development of Japan’s ideology as 
it is reflected in daily manners and customs, 
described from the ethnological point of 
view. 

THE CONQUEROR COMES TO TEA: JAPAN 
UNDER MacArtuur. John LaCerda. 
224 pp. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press. $2.75. 1946. 192. 

Report on certain economic and social 
aspects. 


See also 307 (Church). 


Korea 
See 308 (Church). 


China 
Tue PosITION OF WOMEN IN EarRLY CHINA 
ACCORDING TO THE LIEH NU CHUAN, 
‘THe BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT 
CHINESE WOMEN’. Albert R. O’Hara, 
S.J. xii+301 pp. Washington D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press. 
$3.25. 1946. 193. 
Complete translation of a valuable Chinese 
source work, with an evaluation of its socio- 
logical content. 
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THUNDER OUT OF CHINA. Theodore H. 


White and Annalee Jacoby. xvi+ 
331 pp. New York: Wm Sloane 
Associates. $3. 1946. 194. 


China’s history during the war, told with 
marked sympathy for the radical com- 
munists. 

Cut1na’s NATIONAL INCOME, 1931-36: AN 
Exptoratory Stupy. ‘Ta-chung Liu. 
xii+91 pp. Washington, D.C. : Brook- 
ings Institution. $1. 1946. 195. 

Pioneering study to help form a basis for 
future statistical analyses of the Chinese 
economy. 

CHINA AND EDUCATIONAL AUTONOMY. 
Alice H. Gregg. xvi+285 pp. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; Syracuse University Press 
$3. 1946. 196. 

The changing réle of the Protestant 
educational missionary in China, 1807-1937. 

CuinA. Edited by Harley Farnsworth 
MacNair. xxxvi+573 pp. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. $6.50. 
1946. 197. 

A symposium by outstanding Western 
and Chinese writers on the many facets of 
China’s history, philosophy and culture. 

Stories oF CHINA AT War. Edited by 
Chi-Chen Wang. xii+158 pp. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$2.50. 1947. I98. 

Anthology of important and representa- 
tive Chinese stories written since 1937. 

StraNce Harmony. William G. Sewell. 
191 pp. Illus. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 5s. 1946. r98a. 

A striking picture of Christian fellowship 
in Stanley Camp, Hong-kong. 

Minor Heresies. John J. Espey. 202 pp. 
New York: Knopf. $2. 1945. 199. 

Gay reminiscences of childhood in a 
Presbyterian mission compound in Shanghai, 

Sun Yat-Sen. Nina Brown Baker. 247 
pp. New York: Vanguard Press. 
$2.50. 1946. 200. 

Vivid and dramatic teen-age biography, 
well-told. 

+CHINA IN FERMENT. 
Rosinger. 
201. 


+PostwarR BANKING IN SHANGHAI. John 
Ahlers. PA, 1946 (Dec.), 384-93. 202. 


+America’s CHOICE IN CHINA. Adie 
Suehsdorf. American Scholar (N.Y.), 
1946-7 (Winter), 9-20. 203. 

tHonc Kone Ditemma. Hilda Selwyn- 
Clarke. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 


Lawrence K. 
FPR, 1947 (Jan. 1), 242-51. 





1947 (Jan. 15), 5-8. 2034. 
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+SINKIANG, THE New Dominion. Richard 
C. S. Hu. MW, 1947 (Jan.), 49-52. 
204. 

+ADVENTURES IN LOLOLAND. Rennold L. 
Lowy. National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington, D.C.), 1947 (Jan.), 105-18 
204a. 

See also 309 (Church) ; 375 (Philosophy 
of Mé Ti). 


South-East Asia 


Tue EvoLuTION OF THE NETHERLANDS 
Inpigs Economy. J. H. Boeke. xii-+ 
180 pp. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $2. 1946. 205. 

Stresses modern economic development. 
Part II of his ‘ Structure of Netherlands 
Indian Economy’. 

+INDONESIA AT THE CROSSROADS, 
Verdoorn. 
206, 


tEconomic CONDITIONS FOR INDONESIAN 
INDEPENDENCE. J. H. Boeke. PA, 1946 
(Dec.), 394-402. 207. 

+BRITAIN AND S1AM: THE Latest PHASE. 
Alec Peterson. PA, 1946 (Dec.), 364- 
72. 208, 

+L‘AvENIR RELIGIEUX DU _ VIET-NAM. 
V. Truong Cong Cuu. Rythmes du 
Monde (Lyon), 1946 (4), 76-86. 209. 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


Inp1a’s Hinpu-Mus.iim Questions. Beni 
Prasad. 152 pp. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. 1946. 210. 

A review is in preparation. 

Divivep INnp1a. Robert Aura Smith. 
x+259 pp. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
$3. 1947. 2II. 

Social and economic problems; _ the 
dominant réle played by religion; and the 
obstacles to constitutional growth under- 
lying Hindu and Muslim political and social 
structures. 

Towarp New Horizons 1n_INpIA. 
Miriam McGaw Benade. 124 pp. New 
York : Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
50 cents. 1946. 212, 

Intimate scenes and impressions of mission 
work in India. 

+CHRISTIANS IN A FREE INDIA. Ronald W. 
Scott. Christian Century (Chicago) 1946 
(Oct. 16), 1243-5. 273. 


+THE New INnp1A IN ForMaTION. Student 
Outlook (Allahabad), 1946 (July), whole 
issue. 2124, 


| pe 
PA, 1946 (Dec.), 339-50. 
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See also 296 (Non-Christians in Christian 
schools); 297 (Christian Colleges) ; 
303 (Work with Youth) ; 304 (Theology 
in India); 305, 306 (Church and 
Missions); 309a (Missionary Task of 
the Church). 


Near East and North Africa 
Nist Dominus : A SURVEY OF THE PALEs- 


TINE ProBLEM. Neville Barbour. 248 
pp. Maps. London: Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
1946. 215. 


Impartial historical presentation of the 
Arab-Jewish conflict. 


IN THE Bricut SyRIAN LAND. Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. 96 pp. Illus. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Review and Herald. 
1946. 216. 


Useful handbook, with many fine illus- 
trations. 


A SHort ACCOUNT OF THE Copts. William 


H. Worrell. 54 pp. Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan 
Press. $2. 1945. 217. 


A short, scholarly study, giving a general 
review of the life and position of this 
minority church in Egypt. 

AMERICANS IN Persia. Arthur C. Mills- 
paugh. ix+293 pp. Washington, D.C. : 
Brookings Institution. $3. 1946. 278. 

A personal report on a problem area, 
indicating achievements, and past and future 
otpporunities. 


MASTERPIECES OF PERSIAN ART. Arthur 
Upham Pope. Illus. 204 pp. New 
York : The Dryden Press. $10. 1945. 
2r9. 


The artistic tradition of Iran beautifully 
illustrated in black-and-white and colour 
plates of ogg Nag ceramics, metal work, 
textiles, etc r Phyllis Ackerman and 
Eric Schroeder co-operate with Professor 
Pope in writing the text. 

+THE Mippite East—PowbERKEG OF 
THE Worip. Chicago Fewish Forum 
(Chicago), 1946 (Fall), 23-6. 220, 

+THeE AraB Leacue IN Wor_p Po itics. 
Vernon McKay. FPR, 1946 (Nov. 15), 
206-15. 221. 

+THeE AraB TRIBAL COMMUNITY IN A 
Nationauist State. Afif I. Tannous. 
Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C.), 
1946 (Jan.), 5-17. 222, 

+THe Enp or Aras IsovatTion. Gerald 
de Gaury. FA, 1946 (Oct.), 82-9. 223. 

TANCIENT ARABIA: EXPLORATIONS IN 
Hasa. P. B. Cornwall. Geographic 
Journal (London), 1946 (Jan.), 28-50. 
224, 
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-| tAPPROACH TO MOosLEMsS_ IN 


on. National Review 
(London), 1946 (Sept.), 203-8. 225. 

+PALESTINE : CONFUSION, FEAR AND Hope. 
Survey in the Round "Table (London), 
1946 (Sept.), 311-22. 220. 

{SYRIA AND LEBANON TASTE FREEDOM. 
Maynard Owen Williams. National 
Geographic Magazine (Washington, 
D.C.), 1946 (Dec.), 729-63. 227. 

¢THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT IN IRAN. 
George Lenczowski. Middle East 
Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1946 (Jan.), 
29-45. 228. 

tin Persia Topay. A. 'T. Howden. 
WD, 1946 (July), 205-10. 229. 

= OF THE PROBLEMS FACING PERSIA. 

K. S. Lambton. International 
Affair (London), 1946 (Apr.), 254-72. 
230. 

t+EGcyptT—Lanp oF Parapox. S. A. Morri- 
son. WD, 1946 (Sept.), 267-71. 231. 

REACTIONS TO THE First MISSIONARIES 
tN NortHwest Arrica. Hilmar C. 
Kruegar. Catholic Historical Review 
(Washington, D.C.), 1946 (Oct.), 275- 
301. 232. 

+THE FRENCH NortH AFRICAN BACK- 
GrRounD. H. J. B. Atkins. African 
Affairs (London), 1947 (Jan.),21-9. 233. 

+NATIONALISM IN Morocco. Walter B. 
Cline. Middle East Journal (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), 1947 (Jan.), 18-28. 234. 

¢THe Impact OF THE War ON TURKEY. 
A. C. Edwards. Jnternational Affairs 
(London), 1946 (July), 389-400. 235. 

{THE Straits : Crux oF Worxp Pouirics. 
Ahmed Siikrii Esmer. FA, 1947 (Jan.), 
290-302. 235a. 

+TuHe Unitep STATES AND THE PROBLEM 
OF THE TURKISH StTrRAITs. Harry N. 
Howard. Middle East Journal (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1947 (Jan.), 59-72. 236. 

+THE STRUGGLE FOR MULTI- PARTY 
GOVERNMENT IN TurRKEY. Ahmet Emin 
Yalman. Middle East Journal (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1947 (Jan.), 46-58. 237. 

See 174 (Life of Ramon Lull); 178 
(Abyssinian Church); 370 (Missionary 

Task of Church); 329 (Middle East 
Journal). 


Africa (General) 


+MarrRIAGE ORDINANCES FOR AFRICANS. 
Martin Parr. Africa (London), 1947 
(Jan.), 1-7. 238. 
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AFRICA. 
Frederick Pilkington. WD, 1946 (July), 
233-9. 239. 

¢+Das  WHEDERERWACHENDE  RELIGIOSE 
SELBSTBEWUSSTSEIN DER NICHTCHRIST- 
LICHEN VOLKER UND DIE MISSION IN 
AFRIKA. Otto Rytz. EMM, 1947 
(Jan.), 12-18. 240. 

See also 295 (Linguistic Research); 310b 
(Task of the Church) ; 317 (Towards an 
African Christianity). 


East and Central Africa 


Our AFRICAN Way oF Lire. Cullen 
Young and Hastings Banda. 151 pp. 
London and Redhill: Lutterworth 


Press. 5s. 1946. 241. 
A review is in preparation. 


South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambezi Rivers) 
CHITLANGOU, Fits bE CHEF. Chitlangou 


Khambane and André D. Clerc. 258 
p. Carte. Illustré. Neuchatel : 
elachaux et Niestlé. Lausanne: 


Mission Suisse dans |’Afrique du Sud. 
Fr. 5. 1946. 242. 
A review is in preparation. 


Mine Boy. Peter Abrahams. 183 pp. 
London: Dorothy Crisp. 8s. 6d. 
1946. 243. 


A striking portrayal in fiction of non- 
European life in a Johannesburg mining 
centre. 

tTHE Swazi REACTION TO Missions. 
Hilda Kuper. African Studies (Johan- 
nesburg), 1946 (Sept.), 177-88. 244. 

+PrRoGREss IN NaTive EpucaTIon. Ellen 
Hellmann. Race Relations (Johannes- 
burg), 1946 (3 and 4), 99-104. 245. 

+A SEPARATIST CHURCH: ISANDLA LIKa- 
KRESTU. L. Mootsi and N. Mkele. 
African Studies ohaanesburg), 1946 
(June), 106-25. 246. 

+DuaL ORGANIZATION IN AFRICA. 
M. D. W. Jeffreys. African Studies 
(Johannesburg), 1946 (June), 82-105 ; 
(Sept.), 157-76. 247. 


+Arrica To-morrow? Neil Macvicar. 


Race Relations a cae 1946 
(3 and 4), 68-98. 248. 
+Tsonca Law IN THE TRANSvAAL. T. D 


Ramsay. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1946 (Sept.), 143-56. 249. 
+RHOpDEsIA Looks AHEAD. K. M. Good- 





enough. African Affairs (London), 
1947 (Jan.), 29-37. 259. 
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West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


AncoLta, CoracAo po Império. A. C. 
Valdez Thomaz dos Santos. Lisbon 
Agéncia Geral das Colonias. 20 escudos. 
1945. 252. 

See review, p. 296. 


_ West AFRICAN JOURNEY. Margaret Wrong. 
79 pp. Map. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 2s. 1946. 252. 

A study of Christian literature needs, 
more especially, in the light of recent 
literacy campaigns. 


Liperia’s PLACE IN AFrica’s Sun. Hilton 
Alonzo Phillips. xviiit+156 pp. New 
York : Hobson Book Press. $2. 1946. 
253. 

A call for dynamic nationalism by a 
Liberian layman. 


+L’Aucam Encacfe au Conco: L’En- 
SEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR POUR Noirs A 
Kisantu. La Rédaction. Les Evo.ugs. 
Jacques Ryckmans. L’ENSEIGNEMENT 
MépicaL SuPpéRIEUR. C. Ronsse. 
L’ENSEIGNEMENT AGRONOMIQUE Su- 
PERIEUR. J. De Wilde. SERvICcE 
SociaL ET FAMILLE. Madeleine Vilain 
XIII]. Revue de l’Aucam (Louvain), 
1946 (Nov.), 23-51. 254. 


+Les Lancugs INpIGENEs ET LES EvuRoO- 
PkeNs AU Conco Betce. G. Hul- 
staert. African Studies (Johannesburg), 
1946 (June), 126-35. 255. 

+DEN VAsT-CENTRALAFRIKANSKA MISSIONS- 
KONFERENSEN I LEOPOLDVILLE DEN 13-24 
Jut1 1946. G. Palmaer. SMT, 1946 
(4), 204-15. 256. 

+Towarps A FRENCH-AFRICAN CULTURE. 
Charles Béart. Oversea Education (Lon- 


don), 1946 (Oct.), 403-18. 257. 

+Nvuer BripeweaLtH. E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard. Africa Poo eg 1946 
(Oct.), 247-57. 258. 

+MENDE Po.iticaAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
TRANSITION. K. L. Little. Africa 
(London), 1947 (Jan.), 8-23. 259. 


+An Economic SuRVEY OF THE WESTERN 
PROVINCE OF LiseRIA. Earl Parker 
Hanson. Geographical Review (N.Y.), 
1946 (Jan.), 53-69. 260. 


See also 170 (Angola Plans of U.C.C.); 
175 (Currie of Chissamba) ; 298 (Work 
among 


Lepers). 
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America and the West Indies 


INDIANS OF THE HIGH ANDgEs. Report of 
the Commission appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin 
America. Edited by W. Stanley Ry- 


croft. New York: Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America. $3. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 


8s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 
See review, p. 267. 


1946. 261. 


Catt For Forty THousanp. John J. 
Considine. 319 pp. New York: 
Longmans. $3. 1946. 262. 


A survey of the Latin American world as 
regards an adequate Roman Catholic 
ministry. 

CoLour BLIND: A WHITE WOMAN LOOKS 
AT THE Necro. Margaret Halsey. 163 
pp. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50. 1946. 263. 

Negro-white relations in the U.S., viewed 
against a background of army situations and 
discussions. 


DesP!ITE THE CoLouR Bar: THE STORY 
OF GEORGE CARVER—SCIENTIST. A. M. 
Pullen. 121 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 4s.6d. 1946. 264. 

An inspiring outline study of an out- 
standing Negro Christian pioneer. 

Cuinatown, U.S.A. Elizabeth Colman. 
31 pp. . New York: John Day. 
$3. 1946. 265. 

A picture story of Chinese-American 
culture. 


A BROTHER IS A STRANGER. Toru Matsu- 
moto and Marion Olive Lerrigo. xiii-+ 
318 pp. New York: John Day. $3.75. 
1946. 266. 

Autobiography of a aes Christian 
Japanese-American—his ht against old 
Japanese ways, his acceptance of America, 
wartime internment and his love for a new 
modern Japan. 


AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION : GOVERN- 
MENT SCHOOLS AND ECONOMIC PRO- 
GREss. Evelyn C. Adams. xiv+-122 pp. 
New York: King’s Crown Press. 
$2.25. 1946. 267. 

Aims to show the measure of success in 
the programmes of settlers and government 
in realizing stated goals and in meeting 
Indian needs. 


Papaco INDIAN RELIGION. Ruth M. 
Underhill. viiit+359 pp. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $4.50. 
1946. 268. 

A sympathetic field study of the rites and 
beliefs of these Indians of the Arizona 
reservations. 
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Mexico SouTH, THE IsTHMUS OF 'TEHUAN- 


TEPEC. Miguel Covarrubias. xxviii+ 
427+ viii pp. Illus. New York: 
Knopf. $7.50. 1946. 269. 


A de luxe reference book, profusely illus- 
trated, dealing with the life, art, traditions, 
archeology and history of the Isthmus. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION OF LATIN AMERICA. 
Edited by Lloyd J. Hughlett. x+517 
pp. New York: McGraw-Hill. $5. 
1946. 270. 

A comprehensive, over-all picture of 
economic conditions which frame present- 
day mission work. 


THe LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF BRAZIL. 
Rose Brown. viiit120 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. $2.25. 1946. 271. 

The geography, history and life of the 
people, told for senior youth groups. 

IN A CHANGING BraziL. Elsie Noble 
Caldwell. 198 pp. New York: R. R. 
Smith. $3. 1946. 272. 

A history of Brazil’s civilization. 


THE MASTERS AND THE Saves. Gilberto 
Freyre. Ixxi+537+xlvi pp. New 
York: Knopf. $7.50. 1946. 273. 

Presents the development of Brazilian 
civilization ; translated from the Portuguese. 


THE STRICKEN LAND: THE STORY OF 
Puerto Rico. Rexford G. Tugwell. 
xxxiit+704 pp. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday. $4.50. 1947. 274. 

Largely political; sums up the author’s 
administration and his stand against the 
exploitation of the people by the big sugar 
companies. 


Cupa. Erna Fergusson. x+ 308+ iv pp. 
New York: Knopf. $3.75. 1946. 
275. 


While superficially a travel book, shows 
clearly the more serious, less obvious sides 
of Cuban life and culture. 

¢THe ROLE OF THE NEGRO Press IN RACE 
Retations. P. L. Prattis. Phylon 
a 1946 (third quarter), 273-83. 
276. 


NEGROES IN LaTIN America. Robert C. 
Jones. Sociology and Social Research 
(Los Angeles), 1946 (Sept.—Oct.), 45-51. 
277. 

See also 172 (Swedish Mission); 3rz0a 
(Church in Mexico and Central America). 


The Pacific Area 
(Including British New Guinea and 
the Philippines) 
Hawaii’s JAPANESE: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
Democracy. Andrew W, Lind. viiit+ 





3°99 
264 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press. $3. 1946. 278. 
A scientific analysis of a race problem 
handled with discrimination and justice. 
On Goop Grounp. G. Louise ite 
149 pp. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm B. 
Eerdman’s Publishing Co. $1.50. 
1946. 279. 
Missionary stories from the Philippines. 
+New CALEDONIA AND THE War. G.F.R. 
PA, 1946 (Dec.), 373-83. 280. 


+UNFINISHED BusINESS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. Louis H. Pink. FA, 1947 
(Jan.), 263-74. 282. 

See also 372 (R.C. Seminary in New 
Britain) ; 330 (Journal de la Société des 
Océanistes). 


The Jews 
AnTI-SEMITISM: A  SociaL _ DIszgase. 
Edited by Ernst Simmel.  xxviii+ 
140 pp. New York: International 


Universities Press. $2.50. 1946. 282. 
Psycho-analytical approach to an ever 
increasingly acute world phenomenon. 
+SHOULD A JEWISH STATE BE ESTABLISHED 
IN PALESTINE? T. Reid. Royal Central 
Asian Journal (London), 1946 (Apr.), 


161-77. 283. 
Fields General 
NON-METROPOLITAN ‘TERRITORIES. PRO- 
POSED CONVENTIONS. International 
Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, 
Geneva, 1947. 119 pp. Montreal 
International Labour Office. 1946. 284. 


Contains the texts of proposed conven- 

tions concerning social policy and various 

* aspects of labour welfare in dependent 
territories. 


Now Is THE l'1me. C. Darby Fulton. 
188 pp. Richmond, Va.: John Knox 
Press. 60 certs. 1946. 285. 

A world-wide survey of the present-day 
environment cof Christian missions. 

Giascow UNIvzrsiTy ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
TRANSACTIONS, vol. xi. Edited by 
James Robson. 60 pp. Glasgow: The 
pee tages Oriental Society. 10s. 6d. 
1946. 286. 

A reprint of papers read at meetings of 
the Society. Contributors include Professor 
Richard Bell on ‘ The sw of the Qur’an’, 
Dr H. G. Farmer on ‘ The Importance of 
Ethnological Studies’ and Dr _ Nicol 

acnicol on ‘Indian Culture and some 
Indian Culture Contacts ’. 

tUniTep States Far Eastern Po.icy 
Harold M. Vinacke. PA, 1946 (Dec.), 
351-63. 287, 
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V. Works of Reference 


FoREIGN Missions CONFERENCE OF NORTH 
AMERICA. REPORT OF THE 52ND ANNUAL 
MEETING. 144 pp. New York: Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 
$1 and $1.50. 1946. 288. 

Papers and proceedings. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Tue Biste Basis oF Missions. Robert 
Hall Glover. 208 pp. Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Bible House of Los Angeles. 
$1.75. 1946. 289. 

A mghey <5 ind the scriptures as pro- 
viding the fun ental missionary motive, 
by the home director for N. America of the 
China Inland Mission. 

MISSIONEN OCH TERUPPBYGGANDET. 
Arvid Bafverfeldt. 26 pp. Stockholm : 
Diakonistyrelsens Forlag. Kr. 0.60. 
1945. 290. 

Missions and Rebuilding. 

Das PRIESTERTUM ALLER GLAUBIGEN. 
Hans Asmussen. 31 pp. Stuttgart : 

vang 








Im Quell-Verlag der . Gesell- 
schaft. 1946. 291. 

Challenging presentation of the réle of 
the laity in the evangelistic life of a living 
Church, 

tLe Syncrfrismz, DANGER POUR LA 
Mission. A. Amiet. Revue Mission- 


naire (Lausanne), 1946 (Oct.), 153-62. 
292. 

+Sur LE NATIONALISME DES Pays DE 
Mission. P. de Menasce, O.P. Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft (Bec- 
kenried, Schweiz), 1947 (1), 1-8. 293. 

+MISSIONSSTUDIETS BETYDELSE OCH VARDE. 
(The importance and worth of mission 
study). Gustaf Lindeberg. SMT, 1946 
(1-2), 54-9. 294. 

+’ FunctionaL’’ Social ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND CHRISTIAN MIssIONARY METHOD. 
W. H. Newell. IRM, 1947 (Apr.), 
253-7- 294a. 

+LincuisTic RESEARCH IN THE CHURCH IN 
Arrica. Lyndon Harries. IRM, 1947 
(Apr.), 258-62. 295. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 


FaROR OCH FRESTELSER I MISSIONARENS 


113 pp. Jénké- 
Svenska Alliansmissionens Fér- 


Liv. Enok Hedberg. 
ping: 
lag. Kr. 1.50. 


1944. 295a. 


Danger and temptations in the life of the 


missionary, 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
India 
+Non-CurisTIANs IN CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
AND Co.ieces. E. L. King. NCCR, 
1946 (Dec.), 353-6. 296. 
+CurisTIAN COLLEGES IN A New INpIA. 
I. T. McNair. NCCR, 1947 (Jan.) 
32-9. 297. 
General 
tHicHER EpucaTIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
THEIR INFLUENCES. Charles R. Watson. 
MW, 1947 (Jan.), 16-22. 2974. 
See also 180 (Thring of Uppingham) 
183 (Missions in the University) ; 187 
(Doctrine in Secondary Schools). 


Medical 

Can Guosts Arise? A. B. Macdonald. 
70 pp. Illus. Edinburgh: Church of 
Scotland Foreign Mission Committee. 
2s.6d. 1946. 298. 

See review, p. 297. 

Narcotics AND Druc AppiIcTION. Erich 
Hesse. Translated by Frank Gaynor. 
219 pp. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $3.75. 1946. 299. 

See review, p. 299. 


Christian Literature 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE MISSION 
Wor.p. Prepared under the direction 
of Ralph E. Diffendorfer. 


120 pp. 
New York: International Missionary 
Council. 50 cents. 1946. 300. 


Reports from the various geographical 
mission areas which show the progress 
since Tambaram, and which may serve as a 
temporary basis for the exchange of plans 
and programmes. 


PENNA OCH Press 1 MISSIONENS TJANST. 





Enok Hedberg. 71 pp. S olm 
Svenska Kyrkans Dishentenpealecs 
Forlag. Kr. 2. 1943. 301. 


Pen and press in the service of missions. 
See also 252 (Literature in W. Africa). 


Visual Aids 

Fitms FOR CHURCH AND YouTH. Edin- 
burgh House Bureau for Visual Aids. 
64 pp. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 1s. 6d. 1947. 302. 
A select list of 16 mm. background films 

for use in churches and youth groups. 


Work among Youth 
+Work witH Youtu. V. M. Koshy. 
303, 








NCCR, 1946 (Dec.), 346-50. 
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1X. The Younger Churches 


Our THEOLOGICAL Task: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE StuDY OF THEOLOGY IN 
InpIA. Marcus Ward. xii+252 pp. 
Madras: Christian Literature iety 
for India. Rs 3. 1946. 304. 

See review, p. 275. 


{CHURCH AND MiAssiON INTEGRATION. 
C. K. Jacob. NCCR, 1947 (Jan.), 26- 
32. 305. 

+Die Lace DER MiIssION IN INDIEN. A. 
Strecheisen. EMM, 1946 (Nov.), 173- 
89. 306. 

¢THe STATE OF THE CHURCH IN JAPAN. 
Charles Iulehart. Christendom (NeY.), 
1947 (Winter) 73-83. 307. 

+THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
Kwan Sik Kim. 
125-40. 308, 

¢THe STATE OF THE CHURCH IN CHINA. 
W. Y. Chen. IRM, 1947 (Apr.), 141- 
§2. 309. 

+THe Missionary Task OF THE CHURCH 
tN Inp1A. Rajah B. Manikam. IRM, 
1947 (Apr.), 175-90. 309a. 

+THE Missionary Task OF THE CHURCH 
IN SYRIA AND PALestine. W. M. Watt. 
IRM, 1947 (Apr.), 153-62. 370. 

¢THeE Missionary TasK OF THE CHURCH 
tN Mexico AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
G. Béez-Camargo. IRM, 1947 (Apr.), 
163-74. 310a. 

¢THe CuHurcn’s Task IN AFRICA SOUTH 
OF THE SAHARA. Margaret Wrong. 
IRM, 1947 (Apr.), 206-31. 370b. 

+Pierres D’ATTENTE POUR UNE CHRETIENTE 


KOREA. 
IRM, 1947 (Apr.), 


AFRICAINE. (Texte Inédit.) Francis 
Aupiais. Le Bulletin des Missions 
(Brose), 1946 (2), 91-103. 31T. 


+St Mary’s SgMINARY zU VUNAPOPE, 
NEU BRITANNIEN: ERFAHRUNGEN UND 
AUSSICHTEN. Johannes Hoehne, M.S.C. 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
(Beckenried. Schweiz), 1947 (1). 58-65. 
312. 

See also 190 (Task of Church in Japan) ; 
213 (Christians in a Free India). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Man’s DisorpeER AND Gop’s DeksIGN. 
Outline of preparation for the first 
general assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. Edited by John C. 
Bennett. 60 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 18.6d. 1946. 373. 
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+Sur Le THeme Protestant: LuTHER 
1546-1946. D. Strotmann. JIrénikon 


(Paris), 1946 (3-4), 318-35. 374. 
XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of China 
tLe PuitosopHe CHINOIS ME TI ET SA 
Doctrine pE L’AmMour MutveL. W. 
Corswant. Revue de Théologie et de 
Philosophie (Lausanne), 1946 (Juillet- 
Septembre), 97-124. 315. 


Religions of India 
Detiver Us From Evir. Sten Rodhe. 
Lund : Gleerup. Copenhagen : Munks- 


gaard. Sw. Kr. 8.50. 315a. 
See review, p. 277. 
Judaism 


Tue Hesrew-AraBic DICTIONARY OF THE 
BisLE, KNOWN AS KirTaB Jami” AL- 
ALFAZ, OF DAVID BEN ABRAHAM-AL- 
Fast. (Tenth Century). Vols I and II. 
Solomon L. Skoss. 600 and 756 pp. 
respectively. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $12. 1945. 376. 

The introduction throws light on the 
Judeo-Arabic literature. The publication of 
the dictionary is a real contribution to 
scholarship in this field. 


Islam 

+Hariz AND His ENGLISH TRANSLATORS. 
A.J. Arberry. Islamic Culture (Hydera- 
bad), 1946 (Apr.), 111-28. 317. 

+Ac HaramMain: Mecca AND MEDINA. 
S.M. Zwemer. MW, 1947 (Jan.), 7-15. 
With frontispiece of four plates showing 
the Mecca certificate given to pilgrims. 
318. 

See also 174 (Life of Ramon Lull); 239 
(Muslims in Africa). 

General 

NatTuRAL Law IN THE Bisie. C. H. Dodd. 
9 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 6d. 1946. 
319. 

- ‘ea from Theology, May and June, 

1946. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Wuitr—e Man—YeELLOw Man. Arva C. 
Floyd. 207 pp. New York : Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.75. 1946. 320. 

Traces the relationships between these 
two great divisions, seeking the roots of the 
underlying causes for recent conflict and 
present tensions. 
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THe Great CHALLENGE. Louis Fischer. 
346 pp. New York: Duell, Sloan. 
$4. 1946. 32r. 


The challenge of world 
analysis and discussion of 
the core of the book. 

COLLECTIVISM CHALLENGES 1 retail 
Verne Paul Kaub. xxxvi+249 : 
Winona Lake, Ind.: Light and Life 
Press. $2. 1946. 322. 

Relationship between 
religious faith. 

Tue Unirep Nations: A HANDBOOK ON 
THE NEw WoRLD ORGANIZATION. Louis 
Dolivet. 152 pp. New York: Farrar, 
Straus. $1.75. 1946. 323. 

Simple, clearly drawn picture of the 
essential features of each activity fallin 
within the competence of the new ave + | 
organization. 

THe Unirep Nations SOcIAL AND 
Economic Councit. Hermann Finer. 
121 pp. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion. 50 cents. 1946. 324. 

The réle of the Council in relation to the 
United Nations in general and to its other 
specialist «.gans. 

Two Wortps. William B. Ziff. 335 pp. 
New York: Harper. $3. 1946. 325. 

A realistic approach to the problem of 


ace, with an 
ussia’s réle as 


citizenship and 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


A ProGRAM 
Radhakamal 
New York: 


Races, LANDS, AND Foop: 
FOR WORLD SUBSISTENCE. 
Mukerjee. vi+107 pp. 
Dryden Press. $2.25. 1946. 326. 

International sound and expanding 
economy dependent on freedom to emigrate 
for Asia’s peoples. 

+Worip NuTRITION AND AGRARIAN StTA- 
BILITY. Blair Bolles. FPR, 1946 
(Dec. 1), 218-27. 327. 

See also 78z (Australian Aborigines). 


XI. Hortatory and Practical 


Heratps OF Gop. James S. Stewart. 
222 pp. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 7s. 6d. 1946. 328. 

A review is in preparation. 








XIV. New Magazines 


Tue Mipp.Le East Journat. Published © 
quarterly by the Middle East Institute, © 
1906 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. Vol i. No. 1, 1947 (Jan.). 
Subscription, $6 a year. $1.50 a copy. | 
329. 

JOURNAL DE LA Société pes Oc&ANISTEs. 
Tome 1. No. 1. Décembre, 1945. 
324 pp. Paris, xvi®: Musée de Homme. 
Fr. 300. 330. 

To appear regularly, in succession to the 
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ABBREVIATION OF 


CR = Chinese Recorder 

EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR = East and West Review 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM = International Review of Missions 

JCQ =Fapan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 


for those published in North A 


inburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, 


former Bulletin de la Société des Océanistes. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NCCR = Netti) Christian Counc Review 
ndia 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsshrift 

PA =Pacifie Affairs . 

SMT = Svensk ge sae 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendi tenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Dominion 

ZMR = Zeitschrift fir Missionshunde und 
Relig uJ ft 








When other magazines are referred io, the full title is given. 





When readers cannot pom | listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, 
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Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and Fad those published tn Great Britain, to the 
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The life-blood of the Church is prayer for one another, and adoration of 

the Lord 1s its vital breath. 

Will you join in a world-wide fellowship of intercession for the 
ished | meeting of the I.M.C. Committee to be held in Canada in July, 1947 ? 
ei Ler us Pray: 

Jan.).; I. For those engaged in preparation for the meeting : 
sl The officers of the I.M.C. and its constituent councils. 
el | The writers of preliminary papers. 
1945. Those responsible for planning the details of the programme. 
mme. Those responsible for local arrangements. 
The chaplain. 
— The speakers. 
The leaders of groups and commissions. 
II. For all delegates selected to attend the meeting, that they may be 
ne in mind and heart for the responsibilities which have 
een laid upon them. 
III. That the meeting may be used of God to help the oecumenical Church 
, towards : 
Review A deeper commitment to the Gospel. 


A richer experience of Christian fellowship. 

A clearer vision of the missionary task. 

schap, A readiness to go forward (if God so vr into new and untried 
ways in claiming the whole world for Christ. 


e und Almighty and everlasting God, who hast revealed Thy glory by Christ among 
the nations : Preserve the works of Thy mercy, that Thy Church which is spread 
throughout the world may persevere with steadfast faith and love in the confession 
of Thy Name ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 





to the The International Missionary Council.—The activities of the Council,’ 
both in New York and in London, have been largely directed over the past 

| three months to the preparations for the enlarged meeting of the Committee 

' which is to take place at Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, near Toronto, 

at the invitation of the Canadian Mission Boards, July 5th to 23rd. The 
subject of the meeting will be: ‘ Jesus Christ and our world : The urgency of 
the missionary task wn the contemporary world and its consequences for the 
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ll 
partnership of the younger and older churches in the discharge of the Great 
Commission.’ Special importance is attached to securing the widest possible 
participation of the leadership of the younger churches and of representatives 
of National Christian Councils. 

Meetings to discuss the Council’s future plans as to programme, structure 
and staffing are in preparation as these Notes go to press, one to take place 
in London in March and one in New York in April. The Rev. Norman 
Goopatt and Professor K. B. Westman, of Sweden, a Vice-President of 
the Council, are to go to the United States for the latter meeting and also 
to represent the International Missionary Council, with the Rev. Dr J. W. 
DEcKER, at its joint meeting with the World Council of Churches which is 
also to take place in America in April. 

Miss MarGARET Wrone leaves in April for a speaking tour in North 
America on her way to the July meeting of the Committee. 

Mr Mere Davis has been assisting the Joint Committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches in the 
preparation of its report on the younger churches, and has been putting the 
affairs of the department of social and economic research and counsel in 
condition to be turned over to the new director, the Rev. C. W. Ranson, 
who officially assumed office at the New Year. Mr Davis has been asked to 
organize an international research project in the study of tribal marriage 
customs in their bearing upon church and government laws in Bantu Africa. 
The project will be directed from London and will be under the joint auspices 
of the International Missionary Council and the International African 
Institute. The collaboration of the British Colonial Office and the support 
of research foundations in both Great Britain and the United States are 
being invited. Mr Davis arrived in London in February. 

Dr Conrap Horrmann returned to London in February from a very 
encouraging visit to France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, where he met with much support for the work of the Inter- 
national Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. 

We record with deep regret the death of Miss Joan NurseEy, a greatly 
valued member of the Council’s staff in London, who had worked closely 
with Miss B. D. Grsson, more especially in matters related to Africa, and 
who had recently accepted an appointment to serve for two years as assistant 
secretary to the Kenya Christian Council. A service in her memory, led 
by the Rev. Norman GoopaLt, was held in the chapel of Edinburgh House 
on January 31st. 


Japan.—The first official post-war statistics for the Japan Christian 
Church indicate 1184 congregations, 1459 clergy and a church membership 
of 184,468. The fourth assembly of the Japan Christian Church was held 
at Doshisha University in October. Keen discussion took place on the 
adoption of a common credal statement, the drafting of which had already 
been deputed to a special committee. The proposal that the Church should 
adopt a declaration to the effect that the faith of the Church is contained 
in the Apostles’ Creed and the other historical creeds was not accepted 
without vigorous debate before its final adoption. The discussion as a whole 
was indicative of the general recognition that the time would not be ripe 
for a more definite statement until those composing the Japan Christian 
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Church had had a longer experience of fellowship together. Observers 
comment that the sense of unity within the Church is stronger in the out- 
lying regions than in the urban centres, where traditional distinctions of 
churchmanship are less easy to efface. The attitude of the foreign missionary 
in this matter and the extent to which his approach is made to a united 
Church rather than on denominational lines are likely, it is thought, to 
influence the attitude of the Japanese to the missionaries. Emphasis on 
social responsibilities is marked, in the face of formidable problems of youth 
delinquency, war orphans, repatriation, and a general demand was voiced 
for fully accredited training facilities for this indispensable task. Large 
audiences attended the mass meetings which followed the sessions of the 
assembly. The principal speakers were Dr Kozak1, Moderator of the Japan 
Christian Church, Dr Hatanaka, President of Kobe College and Dr Kaaawa, 
who is already deeply involved in the three-year evangelistic campaign 
which was initiated at Whitsuntide, 1946. 


China.—The twelfth biennial meeting of the National Christian Council, 
which took place in the Community Church, Shanghai, December 3rd to 11th, 
was the first full meeting of the Council for over nine years. The total 
attendance of 144 persons represented the member churches ahd Christian 
organizations from all the main areas of China, together with a number of 
deputations from the older churches. The keynote of the whole meeting was 
the challenge to witness and evangelism in every sphere of life. Bishop 
Z. T. Kauna emphasized the opportunity facing the Church not only in 
geographical areas where it had not yet penetrated, but in aspects of life 
confronting the Church every day in Chinese thought and culture, a task 
which called in particular for Chinese Christian leadership free from foreign 
subsidy. Dr Y. C. Tu spoke on the Church in a national and international 
environment and of the gravity of its responsibility in an atomic age. Dr 
T. C. CHao, who led the closing service, confronted his fellow-delegates with 
the strength from which they would derive their power, as a Church and as 
individuals, as St Paul had done before them, in Christ the Incarnate Word. 
The outstanding decision of the Council was to launch out into a nationwide 
Forward Movement in 1947, to be continued for three years. 

A resolution was passed expressing keen appreciation of the services of 
Dr Wu Yi-rana, the extremely able chairman of the National Christian 
Council, who has held office since 1935, and who is now to be succeeded by 
Dr 8S. C. Lzune, General Secretary of the National Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Bishop W. Y. Cun, General Secretary of the National Christian Council, 
whose other duties as Methodist Bishop in Szechwan make it impossible for 
him to continue in full-time service to the N.C.C., is to become Hon. General 
Secretary until the next biennial meeting, and will, it is hoped, devote a 
good deal of his time to the Forward Movement. Mr George Wu is to be 
acting General Secretary until a new appointment is made. 


India.—The tenth biennial meeting of the National Christian Council 
took place at Nagpur, November 26th-29th, with Bishop J. W. Pickerr 
in the chair. At this critical period in political developments in India, it is 
of significance to read of the two commissions in which the Council discussed 
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urgent tasks in the Church, on ‘ The Church in a Self-Governing India’ and 
‘Christian Education in the Future India’ respectively. The findings of 
the first commission stressed the need for wider and deeper preparation for 
evangelism, initiated and controlled by the Church in India, and emphasized 
again the conviction recorded at a previous Council meeting concerning the 
need to ‘ hasten the process of bringing all missionary activities within the 
process of the Church’s life and witness’. The commission went on to 
affirm the Church’s continued need of missionaries, and the welcome awaiting 
them ‘as full members of the Church in India’. The strengthening of the 
Church’s own spiritual life is reiterated in the findings of this commission, 
as the first task confronting the Church in her new environment, in which 
the Church ‘ will depend upon her spiritual strength and upon the strength 
of character and integrity of her members ’. 

The findings on Christian education indicate a readiness ‘to co-operate 
with government in the reorganization and development of our schools’ ; 
support for a ‘ conscience clause ’, while at the same time demanding freedom 
to give Christian instruction ‘to children of our own faith and to others 
willing to receive it’. They also recommend steps to secure Christian training 
schools and colleges in each main language area, on a union basis; and the 
giving of speedy effect to the recommendations regarding theological educa- 
tion contained in The Christian Minister in India. 

The Council also gave its approval to the plan for a school for the study 
of Hinduism, as recommended after discussion by the theological education 
committee and the executive committee of the National Christian Council. 

A deputation of Indian Christian leaders is visiting Great Britain and 
North America in the early months of 1947. Mr B. L. Raia Ram, chairman 
of the National Christian Council, Dr Rasan B. Manrkaw, a secretary of 
the National Christian Council, and Mrs Manrxam, Mr R. M. Cuersineu, 
Warden, Friends’ International Centre, Delhi, and the Rev. Pau, RAMESEs- 
HAN, Principal of the Methodist Training Institution, Guindy, Madras, are 
to visit Britain. Dr and Mrs Manikam and Mr Rallia Ram will go on to 
North America to join Mrs Premnats Das, formerly Principal of Isabella 
Thoburn College, and Bishop Jonn A. SupHan, of the Methodist Church 
in Southern Asia, who are already in the United States and who are extending 
their visits there to take part in the activities of the deputation. 

We read with much pleasure in the New Year’s Honours List of the 
award of the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal to Miss Erne, Gorpon, Principal 
of the Church of Scotland mission training college for women, Poona, and 
for two years (with the late Witt1am Parton and Mr P. O. Pup), one of 
the first members of the secretariat of the National Christian Council. 


The Near East.—Christian forces in this area have suffered a heavy loss 
in the death, in January, while in Scotland on furlough, of the Rev.. GEORGE 
L. B. Stoan, Church of Scotland minister at Tiberias, Palestine, and formerly 
Chairman-Secretary of the Near East Christian Council. 

Christian workers in the Near East concerned with literacy are to benefit 
from a visit by Dr Frank C. Lavsacg early in 1947 and plans have been 
made for him to spend about five weeks in each of the following areas : 
Egypt, Lebanon-Syria and Iran, with a possible shorter visit to Turkey. 
Dr and Mrs Lausacs arrived in Cairo in January. 
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The Christian Medical Association of Syria and Palestine held a four- 
day meeting recently at the Kennedy Memorial Hospital, El Mina, Tripoli. 
‘Representatives were present’, it is reported in the Near East Christian 
Council Bulletin, ‘from almost every medical missionary effort from the 
Euphrates to Gaza.’ Daily devotions were led by Dr Paut Harrison. An 
exchange of views took place on medical procedure in the various institutions 
represented, and a presentation was given of the ‘ flannel graph’ as a means 
of hospital evangelism. The isolated conditions in which many Christian 
doctors and nurses work in the area concerned render the Association of 
especial value, more especially as regards the co-ordination in the training 
of nurses that it has brought about. 


Latin America.—The first Brazil Curriculum and Literature Conference 
was held in February in Rio de Janeiro. Delegates from all parts of Brazil 
were present, as well as the following specialists from North America: for 
Children’s Curriculum—Mrs Kerr Taytor (Presbyterian, U.S.) and Miss 
Mary SKINNER (Methodist) ; for Women’s Work and Home Department— 
Miss Epna Brarpsiey (Protestant Episcopal); for Youth Curriculum— 
the Rev. Atrrep D. Moore (Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature). Dr Srantey Rycrort, Executive Secretary of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America, and Dr Forrest Knapp, Executive 
Secretary for the World’s Sunday School Association, represented their 
respective organizations. 


North America.—A forward step in united planning for their work in 
Japan was taken by North American mission boards at the meeting of the 
Japan Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference on November 19th, 1946, 
when it was voted to recommend to those boards ready for closer co-operation 
and desiring to co-operate with the Kyodan (a) that a council be formed 
for co-operation with the Japan Christian Church as the channel through 
which the participating boards will provide jointly for financial support, for 
missionary personnel and for fellowship; and (6) that this council, when 
formed, shall be free to determine its own name, its constitution and its 
procedures, and that at its initial meeting each board which desires to 
co-operate on this basis shall have one representative. The first meeting of 
this new council took place on January 9th, 1947. It has been the feeling 
of many of those having responsibility for work in Japan that such a council 
is necessary in working with the Japan Christian Church and to make 
possible united planning in North America, and also that it will be welcomed 
by Kyodan leaders in Japan. The council will have as much administrative 
authority as its constitution may give it, and this will be decided by the 
council itself. The council will in no way change the function of the Japan 
Committee, which will be continued as at present, on an inclusive basis, for 
consultation and co-operation and to have official relationship to the churches 
of Japan, the National Christian Education Association and other general 
Christian agencies in Japan. The Commission of Six in Japan will continue 
to represent the Japan Committee, but will be enlarged to provide for area 
and functional representation. 

The sixteenth annual conference on medical missions is to be held in 
‘Atlantic City, N.J., June 13th to 15th. The main themes for discussion will 
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be: (1) Personnel problems: recruiting and preparation of various types of 
personnel for medical work—hospital administrators, technicians, health 
workers and social service workers, as well as general surgeons and physicians, 
specialists and nurses ; (2) the scope and functions of the medical committees 
of national and regional Christian councils overseas, and ways and means of 
strengthening these bodies. 

A recent joint conference (September 23rd) of the Christian Medical 
Council and China Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference was 
addressed by Dr A. Stewart ALLEN, chairman of the Council on Medical 
Missions in China, and Dr I. C. Yuan, director of the Institute of Epidemiology 
of the National Health Administration. Dr Allen gave a vivid report of 
his survey of medical conditions in China. Dr Yuan reiterated the Govern- 
ment’s desire for whole-hearted co-operation between mission hospitals and 
provincial and national health administrations in attempting to meet the 
overwhelming problems confronting the medical forces in China. There 
was discussion on the organizational relationships of the Council on Medical 
Missions to the Chinese Medical Association and the National Christian 
Council. The unanimous opinion of the sub-committee on findings was, 
that the body (C.M.M.) which has a major responsibility in co-ordinating 
non-Roman Catholic medical work in China is not organically related to the 
Church or to the N.C.C. The weakness of the C.M.M’s position in this respect, 
it was felt, would preclude the possibility of whole-hearted confidence and 
support on the part of the home boards. The joint group representing the 
China Committee and the Christian Medical Council felt that reorganization 
of the medical committee of the N.C.C. was urgently needed, and that any 
new plan should conserve, as far as possible, the values of the relationship 
of the Council on Medical Missions with the Chinese Medical Association 
and also assure close integration with the non-Roman Catholic medical 
enterprise and a clear relationship with the Church and the N.C.C., to which 
the medical body should be directly responsible. 

Dr Joun Retsyer, of the Rural Missions Co-operating Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference, flew from Great Britain to India in November 
in order to assist Christian leaders there in drawing up long-term programmes 
of rural rehabilitation. On his return trip he hopes to join in similar dis- 
cussion and planning in China and the Philippines and possibly in Japan 
and Korea. During the year 1946-47, five special training projects for rural 
missionaries are being conducted. The one-year course for agricultural 
missionaries at Cornell University, the 17th annual short course for mission- 
aries at Cornell, January 6th to 31st, a seminar in methods of extension educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. United States Department of Agriculture, February 
3rd to 14th, a training school for rural missionaries, Scarritt College, March 
26th to May 6th; and a course in home and family life education, Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, March 3lst to May 9th. Two new books by Dr 
Irma Highbaugh are now in the press for publication by Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., early in the New Year. They are: Source Book on Home and Family 
Tife and Family Life in West China. 

Miss Ruta Une, secretary for adult literacy and Christian literature for 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions and a member of the executive 
committee of the Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature, 
and Dr J. Maurice Hou rep, a specialist in linguistics now teaching 
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Spanish at Ursinus College, are conducting a one-semester course in literacy 
and literature at the Hartford School of Missions from January 30th, 1947. 

Abundant Life in Changing Africa—the 200-page report of the West 
Central Africa Regional Conference, held at Léopoldville, Congo Belge, 
July 13th to 24th, 1946, was published at the New Year by the Africa Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Conference, and may be ordered from mission 
boards, or from La Librairie des Missions Evangéliques at Léopoldville. 

The Rev. Rowianp M. Cross was‘appointed secretary for the Philippine 
/ committee, Foreign Missions Conference for the period October 1946 to 
February 1947, during the absence of Dr E. K. Hicpon in the Far East. 
The Philippine committee held a highly significant all-day meeting December 
18th, the morning session being an enlarged assembly to hear the reports 
of Dr and Mrs J. L. Hooper, of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. and Dr 
Raymonp L. Arcuer of the Methodist Church, recently returned from 
deputations to the Philippines and Thailand. One of the main considera- 
tions at the afternoon meeting was the educational survey of Philippine 
missions to be conducted by Dean Mixa, of Oregon State College, and 
Dr Srantey Smirn, of Nanking Theological Seminary, and another member 
yet to be chosen. The probable period is November 1947 to February 1948. 

Church World Service reports the arrival of the first contingent of foreign 
students, nine in number, coming to America on the theological scholarships 
provided by U.S. denominational and undenominational seminaries. They 
are all of the Greek Orthodox faith. Some thirty or thirty-five more students 
will follow them during the winter, coming from Holland, Hungary and 
other European countries. The whole programme has been developed 
gradually by the various seminaries and is co-ordinated through the scholar- 
ship committee of Church World Service. 

Mrs Harper Sis.tEy was re-elected president of the United Council of 
Church Women at its biennial meeting in Grand Rapids in November. 
Two thousand delegates from all parts of the United States were in attend- 
ance, besides fraternal delegates from other organizations within the United 
States and special guests from eighteen foreign lands, who made especially 
rich contributions to the fellowship and programme. Visitors from Great 
Britain included Mrs KaTHLtEEN Buiss, Mrs Harotp M. Ratrensury and 
Mrs Tuomas H. BrinsTEap. 

Mrs Wettuy Honsincer FisHer, formerly of China and of India, has 
been appointed chairman of the World Day of Prayer Committee for the 
United States by the United Council of Church Women, which sponsors the 
13,000 observances of the World Day of Prayer. Last year the offerings 
» totalled $87,000 and were devoted to Christian literature, work among 
foreign students in the United States and assistance to eight union Christian 
colleges for women in the Orient. 


Great Britain.—The British missions with work in Congo have recently 
formed a Congo Missions Committee, under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Dr H. R. Wii1amson, secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, and with 
Miss B. D. Gipson as secretary. The committee’s main purpose is to provide 
a meeting place for common consultation between British societies with work 
in the Congo and to share, with similar committees in North America and 
Scandinavia and with the Conseil Protestant du Congo, responsibility for the 
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ne ag des Missions Protestantes au Congo, particulars of which are given’ 
low. 

The January meeting of the Africa committee of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies was attended by the Rev. M. G. Capon, secretary 
of the Kenya Christian Council, and the Rev. Scorr Drxon, also from Kenya, 
who outlined plans for the further strengthening of the Christian Council, 
more especially through the proposed appointment of an educational secretary 
for all missions, who would function as an advisory secretary to the Christian © 
Council. The Africa committee also discussed with Mr T. Barton, Director 
of Education, Gold Coast, the question of government grants for educational 
missionaries. 

The Rev. Dr G. W. Broomrietp, the Rev. Hanptey Hooper and the 
Rev. H. M. Grace are leaving for North America in April, for discussion of 
matters relating to Africa with the Africa committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference and other competent bodies. 

The Far East Committee at its January meeting discussed methods of 
evangelism with the Rev. G. A. Scorr, of the China Inland Mission, who 
attended as a visitor, and who stressed in particular the value, on the pre- 
dominantly rural field in China, of utilizing the market days, which brought 
together people from the villages too numerous for individual visitation. An 
account was given of the activity of the Christian community in the cities, 
on lines that not only reached the churchgoer, but which, by assembling 
groups in the homes of Christians, brought the reality of the Christian com- 
munity to non-Christian friends and neighbours. The importance of pro- 
viding reading-rooms, in connexion with every church, was stressed, and 
also the use of visual aids, more especially for illiterate rural communities. 

Dr T. 8. OvreRBRIDGE, who also attended the meeting, reported on a 
recent gathering of Christian doctors in China, which stressed again the 
importance of insisting still more strongly on the Christian emphasis in the 
training of Chinese doctors and nurses. 

Some notes on ‘ Tent Evangelism’, prepared by Mr A. C. Preepy, of 
the China Inland Mission, who was also welcomed to the meeting, were 
received with appreciation. Copies are available from the Secretary. 

The India committee is closely concerned with the arrangements for 
those members of the Indian deputation to the West who are visiting Britain. 
Dr and Mrs Manixam, who arrived in February, went to Sweden at the 
invitation of the Svenska Missionsradet and return to Britain on March Ist. 
Public meetings have been arranged for the deputation in Birmingham, 
Leeds, Edinburgh and Glasgow. Dr Manikam and Mr Chetsingh are to 
broadcast in the series ‘ What are the Churches Doing ? ’ 


Belgium.—The liaison work carried on for many years by Dr and Mme | 
Henri Anet has been re-established in Brussels on a new basis as the Bureau 
des Missions Protestantes au Congo, maintained jointly by missions in 
America, Britain, Scandinavia and by the Conseil Protestant du Congo. The 
Secretary General is the Rev. H. WaKELIn Coxm11, formerly secretary of the 
C.P.C. Congo missions owe much to the Rev E. H. Morrisx and the Rev. 
L. J. Taytor, who gave valuable temporary help pending completion of 
the arrangements, and to the B.M.S. for seconding them for this purpose. 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
IN THE MISSION WORLD 


PROGRESS REPORT 
120 pp. Price—Paper, 50 cents. 3/- 


* * An adequate programme for Christian literature’ dates back to the I.M.C. Madras 
meeting of 1938, being the theme of Section XI. Although the war years intervened, 
and in many cases seriously interrupted such programmes, really thrilling develop- 
ments are reported by several of the ‘receiving’ countries. And from one of the 
‘sending ’ countries comes this statement : ‘ Literacy and literature have been pulled 
out of their previously more or less obscure place in the total mission enterprise and 
given significant special attention.” 


* Many mission boards are sending a ren to each of their stations on the field so 
that the experiences and ideas contained therein may be available when needed. 
Some of the ideas developed in one country have already been used in others, as is 
evident when reading the Report. 

* Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer, as chairman of the International Missionary Council’s Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature, directed the preparation of these 1 pages of infor- 
mation and challenge. The ‘receiving’ countries reporting are: Africa, Burma, 
China, India and Ceylon, india (Muslims), Iran, Japan, Latin America and the Near East. 
The ‘sending’ countries: Australia, Great Britain, New Zealand and North America. 
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books for to-day 


Woe? 
Together with God 


Max Warren 


With thes object of making prayer 
central activity of our Society, these 

studies in New Testament practice have 

been written by its General Secretary. 


By post 2/- 
Deamon of Meet Na 


1/6, by post 1/8 


Destiny at the Door 
P. L. Garlick 
An account of China =e. 4 Chinese 
the critical 


wartime and ef 
ities that lie ahead, with fron- 
and pegtegustions 9 og the 
-S. film, China 


I/-, by post 1/2 





Introducing the Diocese @ 


of the Sudan 

An attractive and colourful collection of 

informative articles on the work of the 

Diocese, with many illustra‘ © 
2/-, by post 2/2 


World Picture Book 


of Prayers 
P. L. Garlick 


After nine impressions this book, with 
its many full colour illustrations, remains 
a first favourite with younger children. 

4/6, by post 4/9 


Round World Annual 


With its attractive cover in full colour 
and its many illustrations, this 
annual is in widespread for the 
children. 


6/-, by post 6/6 


All orders for books advertised by C.M.S. should be sent to 
The Manager, Publishing Dept., Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, B.C.4 








CAREY PRESS 
THE GOSPEL IN INDIA 





W. E. FRENCH 


Crown 8vo. 


162 pages, illustrated. 6/- net (postage 4d.) 


Indispensable to all who seek knowledge of the Christian contribution 
to India, and the future prospects for Christian work. 


THROUGH TOIL AND TRIBULATION 


Crown 8vo. 208 pages, illustrated. 6/= net (postage 4d.) 
Vivid accounts by Baptists of war-time experiences in Japanese intern- 


ment camps. 


THE LIVING CHRIST IN MODERN CHINA 
GEORGE YOUNG 


Crown 8vo. 


260 pages, illustrated. 6/- net (postage 4d.) 


A powerfully written testament of faith and witness. 


LONDON: 95 GLOUCESTER PLACE, W.1 
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